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Editor’s  Note 


In  addition  to  the  usual  interesting  fare,  this  issue  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  features  two  tributes  to  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  George  L.  Collard 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  Emeritus,  who  passed 
away  on  February  13,  2007,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  In  these  tributes — by 
his  successor,  James  H.  Charlesworth,  and  his  son,  John  M.  Metzger — we  are 
given  ample  evidence  of  Professor  Metzger’s  competence  as  a husband, 
father,  scholar,  and  professor.  Bruce  Metzger  not  only  loved  the  Scriptures, 
he  also  loved  the  God  who  revealed  them  to  us.  As  such,  he  embodied  the 
nineteenth-century  Princeton  ideal  of  “piety  and  scholarship”  and  made  it  his 
own  in  a thoroughly  modern  way. 

Although  Professor  Metzger  worked  at  the  highest  academic  levels,  his 
translations  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  were  designed  for  readers  at  every 
level  of  sophistication.  Early  in  my  Christian  life,  now  thirty-some  years  ago, 
I ran  into  some  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  in  my  hometown.  In  my  youthful 
overconfidence,  I set  up  a debate  and  got  a couple  of  friends  to  join  me.  After 
doing  our  homework  on  Jehovah’s  Witness  doctrine,  we  were  convinced  the 
whole  thing  was  a house  of  cards.  Just  looking  at  the  Gospel  of  John — the 
Word  was  God  (1:1)  and  the  confession  of  Doubting  Thomas,  “My  Lord  and 
my  God!”  (20:  28) — well,  we  thought  the  truth  was  as  clear  as  the  noses  on 
our  pimply  faces!  With  our  open  Bibles — incidentally,  Bibles  that  were  much 
less  worn  than  the  ones  carried  by  the  Witnesses — we  started  talking.  In  ten 
minutes,  we  were  in  an  exegetical  tailspin.  Right  out  of  the  gate,  they  claimed 
that  our  Bibles  were  seriously  mistranslated.  John’s  prologue  really  said, 
“The  Word  was  a god.”  Thomas’s  confession  of  “My  Lord  and  My  God”  was 
akin  to  our  saying,  “Golly,  gee!”  Needless  to  say,  we  left  the  debate  chastened 
and  humbled.  We  later  shared  the  story  of  our  defeat  with  an  older  and  wiser 
member  of  our  church,  and  shortly  after,  he  produced  a dog-eared  issue  of 
Theology  Today  from  April  1953.  It  contained  an  article  by  Bruce  Metzger 
titled,  “The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  and  Jesus  Christ.”  The  article  was  an 
account  of  translator’s  errors  made  by  the  Witnesses.  It  turns  out  they  didn’t 
have  an  exegetical  leg  to  stand  on!  Reading  that  brief  article,  a whole  world 
of  Bible  study  opened  to  me.  My  simple  piety  lurched  forward,  helped  by 
scholarship,  and  my  faith  has  never  been  the  same. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Bidletin  I join  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  Princeton  and 
around  the  world  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  life  and  work  of  Bruce  Metzger. 

■ Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Editor 


Rejoice  in  the  Lord! 

by  J.  Ross  Wagner 

Philippians  4:4-9 
Psalms  13 1 


Dr.  J.  Ross  Wagner,  Associate  Professor  of 
New  Testament,  preached  this  baccalaure- 
ate sermon  at  Nassau  Presbyterian  Church 
on  May  12,  2006.  Dr.  Wagner  serves  on 
the  steering  committees  of  the  Pauline  So- 
teriology  Group  and  the  Greek  Bible  Con- 
sultation of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  is  editor  of  the  SBL  V Resources 
for  Biblical  Studies:  New  Testament 
Series. 


It  is  customary  on  occasions  such  as  this  to  give  parting  exhortations  and 
advice  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  our  company  and  to  follow  God’s 
call  wherever  He  may  lead.  Having  no  great  store  of  wisdom  of  my  own,  I 
decided  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  borrow  Paul’s  parting  words  to  his 
dear  friends  in  Philippi. 

In  Philippians  4,  Paul  links  an  emphatic  summons  to  joy  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  fervent  prayer,  right  thinking,  and  faithful  living.  As  often  happens 
when  I read  Paul,  the  apostle’s  words  call  to  mind  the  preaching  of  John 
Wesley.  (I  realize  this  is  not  everyone’s  experience  here  at  Princeton,  this 
bastion  of  the  Reformed  tradition.)  Repeatedly  in  his  sermons  and  addresses, 
Wesley  describes  the  goal  of  Christian  discipleship  as  a life  that  is  “holy  and 
happy.”1  As  Wesley  puts  it,  “The  best  end  which  any  creature  can  pursue  is 
happiness  in  God.”2  And  the  path  to  this  enduring  happiness  is  nothing  other 
than  a life  lived  in  fellowship  with  the  Triune  God:  “To  love  God  and 
neighbor  with  all  your  heart,  to  trust  securely  in  Christ’s  merits,  and  to  live 
joyously  ‘in  the  Spirit.’”3 

And  this  leads  me  back  to  Paul.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  this  bond 
between  devoted  following  of  Christ  and  deep,  enduring,  overflowing  joy 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  Paul’s  exhortations  in  Philippians  4.  Indeed,  the 
connection  of  discipleship  with  joy  runs  like  a golden  thread  throughout 
Paul’s  letter.  We  could  spend  an  entire  semester  exploring  these  matters — 
indeed,  a number  of  us  have  done  so — but  for  now,  let  me  offer  two  main 
theses,  both  of  which  I’ll  discuss  in  brief,  and  both  of  which  are  crucial  to 
understanding  Paul’s  repeated  exhortation  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  The  first  is 
that  joy  is  first  and  foremost  the  fruit  of  God’s  work  in  and  among  us.  And 

1  Albert  Outler,  Theology  in  the  Wesleyan  Spirit  (Nashville:  Tidings,  1975),  83-84. 
(Emphasis  mine.) 

2  Ibid.,  82,  quoting  Wesley’s  sermon,  “The  Righteousness  of  Faith,”  II. 9 (John  Wesley, 
Standard  Sermons,  ed.  Edward  H.  Sugden  [London:  Epworth,  1951],  1: 143). 

3  This  is  Ouder’s  summary  of  what  Wesley  meant  by  “holy  living”  (Outler,  Theology,  72). 
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next,  at  the  same  time,  joy  is  our  right  and  necessary  response  to  God’s  work 
in  us;  consequently,  we  are  called  to  fight  for  joy  together. 

The  joy  of  which  Paul  speaks  is  not  dependent  on  our  present  circum- 
stances. (Indeed,  in  Philippians,  Paul  speaks  of  joy  out  of  a context  of 
suffering,  hardships,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  impending  death.) 
Rather,  joy  is  rooted  in  the  good  news  of  God’s  gracious  invasion  of  this 
world  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  a people 
for  God’s  very  own.  While  we  were  still  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  enemies  of  God, 
God  freed  us  from  slavery  to  sin  and  death  and  gave  us  new  life  by  uniting  us 
to  Christ  through  the  Spirit. 

Joy  flows  from  the  glad  fact  that  it  is  our  union  with  Christ — the  crucified, 
risen,  and  coming  savior — that  now  determines  our  identity  and  our  destiny. 

For  Christ’s  sake  [says  Paul]  I have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  I 
regard  them  as  rubbish,  in  order  that  I may  gain  Christ  and  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  a righteousness  of  my  own  that  comes  from  the  law  but 
one  that  comes  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  from  God 
based  on  faith.  I want  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection 
and  the  sharing  of  his  sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  if 
somehow  I may  attain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Phil.  3:8-1 1).4 * 

The  good  news  is  that  God  is  at  work  among  us,  conforming  our  lives  to 
the  pattern  of  Christ’s  own  self-giving,  obedient  death,  so  that  our  mortal 
bodies  may  also  share  in  the  glory  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  Thus,  for  Paul,  joy 
is  fundamentally  oriented  toward  the  future.  “Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven, 
and  it  is  from  there  that  we  are  expecting  a Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
will  transform  the  body  of  our  humiliation  so  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the 
body  of  his  glory  by  the  power  that  also  enables  him  to  make  all  things  subject 
to  himself’  (Phil.  3:20-21). 

In  union  with  Christ,  we  are  God’s  “holy  ones,”  citizens  of  a heavenly 
commonwealth.  We  rejoice  in  hope,  eagerly  longing  for  the  consummation  of 
God’s  victory,  when  every7  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  when  all  creation  will  be  restored  to  its  intended  purpose — 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  ourselves 
will  be  fully  transformed  into  Christ’s  likeness. 

But  though  this  joy  is  firmly  focused  on  God’s  future,  it  is  not  other- 
worldly7— far  from  it.  Because  of  God’s  ongoing  work  in  and  among  us,  joy 
becomes  incarnate  in  the  practices  of  the  community  of  Christ’s  followers, 

4 Translations  of  scripture  generally  follow  the  NRSV,  although  I have  occasionally 

modified  the  wording  to  reflect  my  own  understanding  of  the  force  of  the  original  text. 
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who  are  called  to  “live  as  citizens” — that  is,  to  live  our  common  life  togeth- 
er— in  a manner  worthy  of  the  gospel.  Joy  comes  to  concrete  expression  in 
the  present  life  of  the  community  through  bold  confidence  and  generous 
self-giving  for  the  sake  of  others. 

Paul  himself  models  the  bold  confidence  that  comes  from  joy  in  God.  “I 
will  continue  to  rejoice,  for  I know  that  through  your  prayers  and  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  this  will  turn  out  for  my  deliverance.  It  is  my  eager 
expectation  and  hope  that  I will  not  be  put  to  shame  in  any  way,  but  that  by 
my  speaking  with  all  boldness,  Christ  will  be  exalted  now  as  always  in  my 
body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me,  living  is  Christ  and  dying  is 
gain”  (Phil.  1:18-21).  In  the  same  way,  the  Philippians  can  stand  firm  in  the 
face  of  suffering  as  they  participate  in  the  same  struggle  as  Paul.  He  writes, 
“God  has  graciously  granted  you  the  privilege  not  only  of  believing  in  Christ, 
but  of  suffering  for  him  as  well  . . .”  (Phil.  1:29). 

Moreover,  joy  leads  Paul  and  the  Philippians  to  follow  Christ  in  generous 
self-donation  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  Philippians  embody  the  pattern  of 
Christ’s  self-giving  love  by  participating  with  Paul  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel,  sharing  in  the  apostle’s  labors  and  sufferings  by  supporting  him  in  his 
mission  and  now  in  his  imprisonment.  Paul  opens  his  letter  with  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  at  this  partnership:  “I  thank  my  God  every  time  I remember  you, 
constantly  praying  with  joy  in  every  one  of  my  prayers  for  all  of  you,  because 
of  your  sharing  in  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now.  ...  I hold  you  in 
my  heart,  for  all  of  you  share  in  God’s  grace  with  me,  both  in  my  impris- 
onment and  in  the  defense  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel”  (Phil.  1:3-5). 

The  partnership  in  the  gospel  between  Paul  and  the  Philippians  not  only 
stems  from  their  joy  in  God,  it  also  leads  to  yet  greater  joy:  “Even  if  I am 
being  poured  out  as  a libation  over  the  sacrifice  and  the  offering  of  your  faith, 
I am  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  of  you — and  in  the  same  way  you  also  must  be 
glad  and  rejoice  with  me”  (Phil.  2:17-18). 

Paul  even  boasts  to  the  Corinthians  about  God’s  grace  to  the  Philippians, 
as  their  deep  reservoir  of  joy  in  Christ  spills  over  in  ministry  to  the  poor 
among  the  saints  in  Jerusalem,  for  whom  Paul  is  collecting  a relief  fund:  “We 
want  you  to  know,  brothers  and  sisters,  about  the  grace  of  God  that  has  been 
granted  to  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  for  during  a severe  ordeal  of  affliction, 
their  abundant  joy  and  their  extreme  poverty  have  overflowed  in  a wealth  of 
generosity  on  their  part”  (2  Cor.  8:1-2). 

No  abstract  ideal  or  diffuse  emotion,  joy  is  concretely  embodied  in  the 
community’s  bold,  generous,  self-giving  pattern  of  life.  But  it  is  crucial  to 
emphasize  once  again  that  for  Paul,  this  is  possible  not  in  our  own  strength 
but  because  God  continues  to  be  at  work  in  and  through  us.  God  who  began 
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a good  work  among  us  will  carry  it  on  to  completion  until  the  day  of  Christ 
Jesus  (Phil.  1:6).  We  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  but  this  is  possible 
only  because  God  is  the  one  who  is  working  in  us,  generating  both  our 
willing  and  our  working  (Phil.  2:12-13).  We  run  the  race  and  press  on  to  lay 
hold  of  the  prize  because  Christ  has  already  laid  hold  of  us  (Phil.  3:12-14). 
We  can  do  all  things — but  only  through  the  one  who  strengthens  us  (Phil. 
4:13).  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  Paul  commands,  for  the  Lord  is  near  (Phil. 
4:4-5).  Joy  is  the  supernatural  work  of  God  in  us,  from  first  to  last. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  of  my  tw  o theses.  While  joy  is  the  supernatural 
work  of  God  in  us,  from  first  to  last,  joy  is  at  the  same  time  our  right  and 
necessary  response  to  God’s  w ork  in  us;  consequently,  as  followers  of  Christ 
we  are  called  to  fight  for  joy  together.5  Paul’s  exhortations  in  Philippians  4 
point  us  to  three  ways  of  fighting  this  battle  for  joy:  by  renewing  our  minds 
(4:8);  by  persevering  in  the  practice  of  our  faith  (4:9);  and  by  depending 
utterly  on  God  (4:6-7). 

First,  we  fight  for  joy  by  renewing  our  minds.  “Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is 
honorable,  w hatever  is  just,  whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  pleasing,  whatever 
is  commendable,  if  there  is  any  excellence  and  if  there  is  anything  w'orthy  of 
praise,  think  about  these  things”  (Phil.  4:8). 

In  the  context  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians,  this  is  not  an  exhortation 
to  “positive  thinking”  in  some  general  sense.  Rather,  it  is  a call  to  adopt  the 
frame  of  mind — the  habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting — that  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  Christ’s  obedience  to  God  in  self-giving  for  others.6  It  is  the 
story  of  God’s  action  in  and  through  Jesus  that  is  the  touchstone  for  what  is 
true  and  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

In  particular,  the  fight  for  joy  means  that  wre  must  learn  the  skill  of 
interpreting  our  circumstances  in  light  of  the  story7  of  Jesus.  Just  as  Paul  prays 
that  the  Philippians  will  growr  in  love  and  knowledge  and  perception  so  that 
they7  can  discern  “what  really  matters”  (Phil.  1:9-10),  so  also  Paul  models  for 
them  such  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Christ.  Though  he  languishes  in 
prison,  what  matters  is  that  the  gospel  is  advancing;  though  some  proclaim 
Christ  from  envy  and  rivalry7,  what  matters  is  that  Christ  is  proclaimed; 
though  he  faces  a possible  death  sentence,  w hat  matters  is  that  Christ  w ill  be 
exalted  through  Paul’s  body  by7  life  or  by  death  (Phil.  i:T2-2o).  Just  as  Paul 

5 For  the  notion  of  the  Christian  life  as  a “fight  for  joy,”  I am  indebted  to  John  Piper’s 
wise  and  insightful  book,  When  I Don’t  Desire  God:  How  to  Fight  for  Joy  (Wheaton: 
Crossway,  2004). 

6 Stephen  Fowl  offers  a theologically  sensitive  reading  of  Philippians  that  highlights  the 

crucial  role  a Christ-shaped  “frame  of  mind”  plays  in  Paul’s  account  of  the  life  of  the 
church  (Stephen  E.  Fowl,  Philippians  [Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2005]). 
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urges  the  Philippians  to  seek  others’  interests  rather  than  their  own,  in  the 
same  way  he  himself  considers  the  Philippians’  need  for  him  to  remain  with 
them  for  their  progress  in  the  faith  to  matter  more  than  his  own  desire  “to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,”  which  from  his  point  of  view  is  “far  better”  (Phil. 
1:21-26).  As  Jesus  did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as  something  to  be 
employed  for  his  own  advantage,  but  emptied  himself  by  becoming  a slave 
(Phil.  2:6-7),  so  Paul,  Christ’s  “slave”  (Phil.  1:1),  regards  everything  he  once 
valued,  but  now  has  lost  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  be  less  than  worthless  in  view  of 
the  surpassing  value  of  knowing  Christ  (Phil.  3:7-8). 

Joy  does  not  depend  on  our  present  circumstances;  rather,  joy  grows  out  of 
the  confidence  that  the  story  of  our  life  has  been  taken  up  into  the  larger  story 
of  God’s  redemption  of  the  cosmos  in  Christ.  Fighting  for  joy  means  striving 
to  let  this  master  story  give  shape  and  significance  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  our  lives. 

Second,  we  fight  for  joy  by  the  persevering  practice  of  our  faith.  Paul’s  exhor- 
tation to  “keep  thinking  about  these  things”  is  matched  in  the  following  verse 
with  another:  “The  things  you  have  learned  and  received  and  heard  and  seen 
in  me — keep  doing  these  things , and  the  God  of  peace  will  be  with  you”  (Phil. 
4:9).  The  Philippians’  life  in  Christ  is  a journey  that  requires  a disciplined, 
persevering  practice  of  the  faith.  Paul  devotes  himself  to  their  progress  and 
joy  in  faith  (Phil.  1:25;  see  also  v.  12).  He  depicts  their  life  as  a community 
in  Philippi  as  an  athletic  event  in  which  they  strive  side  by  side  for  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  (Phil.  1:27),  struggling  in  the  same  contest  in  which  Paul 
himself  is  engaged  (Phil.  1:29-30;  4:3).  They,  together  with  Paul,  are  running 
flat  out  in  a race  whose  completion  demands  a single-minded  focus  on 
grasping  the  goal  at  the  finish  line:  “Not  that  I have  already  obtained  this  or 
have  already  reached  the  goal;  but  I press  on  to  make  it  my  own,  because 
Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  his  own.  Beloved,  I do  not  consider  that  I have 
made  it  my  own;  but  this  one  thing  I do:  forgetting  what  lies  behind  and 
straining  forward  to  what  lies  ahead,  I press  on  toward  the  goal  for  the  prize 
of  the  heavenly  call  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  3:12-14). 

Finally,  and  fundamentally,  we  fight  for  joy  by  depending  utterly  on  God.  “Do 
not  worry  about  anything,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God.  And  the  peace  of  God, 
which  surpasses  all  understanding,  will  guard  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:6-7). 

Constant  prayer,  continual  thanksgiving,  quiet  trust  in  the  sovereign  care 
of  God  over  every  circumstance  of  our  lives:  these  are  the  ingredients  of 
joy — even,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  the  Philippians,  in  the  midst  of  suffering 
and  bereavement,  imprisonment  and  death. 
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I can  think  of  no  more  powerful  image  of  such  complete  and  profound 
trust  and  dependence  than  that  evoked  by  the  poet  in  Psalm  1 3 1 : 

Surely  I have  calmed  and  quieted  my  soul, 
like  a weaned  child  with  its  mother; 

my  soul  is  like  the  weaned  child  that  is  with  me  (Ps.  131:2). 

Like  the  mother  who  comforts  and  protects  the  small  child  in  her  arms,  so  the 
peace  of  God  will  guard  our  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus  as  we  cast 
ourselves  on  God  in  constant  prayer.  This  brings  us  back  full  circle,  for  as  we 
have  seen,  joy  is  first  and  foremost  the  fruit  of  God's  work  in  and  among  us. 
As  we  fight  for  joy  by  renewing  our  minds,  by  persevering  in  the  practice  of 
our  faith,  by  depending  utterly  on  God,  the  God  of  peace  will  be  with  us 
(Phil.  4:9).  Once  again,  Paul  finds  a counterpart  in  John  Wesley,  for  whom 
joy  in  God  was  at  the  center  not  only  of  holy  living,  but  also  of  holy  dying. 
His  last  words  are  reported  to  have  been:  “Best  of  all,  God  is  with  us.” 

Best  of  all,  God  is  with  us.  The  God  of  peace  will  be  with  us  as  God  finishes 
the  good  work  begun  among  us,  until  we  are  completely  holy  and  completely 
happy  in  God,  until  all  things  are  made  new.  This  is  the  hope  that  fires  our 
transformed  imaginations,  the  hope  that  fortifies  our  persevering  practice  of 
discipleship,  the  hope  that  fuels  our  constant,  faith-filled,  thankful  prayers. 
This  is  the  hope  that  energizes  us  as  we  press  on  to  know  Christ  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection,  sharing  in  his  sufferings  as  the  community  called 
and  sent  into  the  world  to  participate  in  God’s  redemptive  mission,  joyfully 
pouring  ourselves  out  in  love  for  God  and  neighbor.  This  is  the  hope 
captured  by  another  Wesley — John’s  brother  Charles — and  offered  back  to 
God  in  prayer,  a prayer  that  we  take  up  as  our  own  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
corporate  worship  today: 

Finish,  then,  Thy  new  creation; 

Pure  and  spotless  let  us  be. 

Let  us  see  Thy  great  salvation 
Perfectly  restored  in  Thee; 

Changed  from  glory  into  glory, 

Till  in  heaven  we  take  our  place, 

Till  we  cast  our  crowns  before  Thee, 

Lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise.7 


7 Charles  Wesley,  “Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling,”  in  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
(Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1990),  376. 
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Dr.  Shane  Berg,  an  instructor  in  New 
Testament,  preached  this  sermon  at  the 
Opening  Convocation  Communion  service 
in  Miller  Chapel  on  January  29,  2007. 


Grandma  Inez’s  Back  Stoop 

Cain  and  Abel.  Jacob  and  Esau.  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  Shane  and  Shawn 
Berg.  Narratives  about  my  little  brother  and  me  are  quite  obviously  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  our  frequent  altercations  in  childhood  and 
adolescence  often  approached  biblical  proportions.  I don’t  think  there  is 
anything  quite  as  intense  as  the  sort  of  fighting  that  occurs  between  two 
brothers.  I’m  not  talking  about  mere  shouting  and  name-calling,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  that.  I’m  talking  about  knock-down,  drag-out,  physical 
encounters  in  which  there  was  intent  to  do  harm.  Like  me,  my  New  Testa- 
ment colleague,  George  Parsenios,  has  a brother  close  to  his  own  age,  and  we 
frequently  swap  stories  about  the  sorts  of  truly  cruel  and  alarming  forms  of 
pain  that  we  dealt  out  to  and  received  from  our  brothers. 

It  will  not  come  as  a surprise  to  you  to  learn  that  this  volatility  posed  a real 
challenge  to  our  parents,  our  relatives,  our  babysitters,  and,  in  a few  notorious 
instances,  our  teachers.  There  was,  however,  one  exception.  There  was  one 
person  who,  time  and  again,  put  us  in  our  place  and  brought  us  to  heel,  and 
she  was  a slight  woman  in  her  early  seventies. 

My  maternal  grandmother  was  a remarkable  person.  She  had  encountered 
and  overcome  poverty  and  disease  and  abuse,  and  she  had  labored  long  and 
hard  to  provide  for  herself  and  her  family.  As  a result  of  this  life  experience, 
she  was  smart  and  tough.  Even  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  had  no  problem 
handling  her  two  rambunctious  grandsons  when  we  came  to  blows  with  each 
other  at  her  house.  When  such  a dust-up  occurred,  my  grandmother  would 
come  marching  out  of  the  house  and  grab  each  of  us  hard  by  the  back  of  the 
arm  and  deposit  us  on  her  back  stoop. 

We  knew  what  was  coming  next,  and  we  hated  it.  It  wasn’t  a lecture  or  a 
spanking — it  was  much  worse.  She  insisted  that  we  sit  side  by  side  on  that 
stoop  until  each  of  us  said  something  nice  to  the  other  one,  and  we  had  to 
mean  it  (she  could  tell  when  we  were  faking  it).  This  was  always  an  exercise 
of  excruciating  pain  and  agony — at  precisely  the  moment  I wanted  to  throttle 
my  little  brother,  I was  instead  compelled  to  speak  kindly  to  him.  Sometimes 
we  sat  for  over  a half  an  hour  before  we  could  muster  the  will  to  spit  out  some 
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halting  expression  of  affection  for  each  other.  But  here  is  the  interesting 
thing — on  those  days  when  we  were  forced  into  such  an  encounter,  my 
brother  and  I would  not  fight  again.  The  words  of  kindness  that  we  had 
exchanged  seemed  to  sap  the  energy  from  our  feelings  of  hostility. 

My  grandmother’s  method  of  punishment  demonstrates  that  she  recog- 
nized that  our  words  have  a profound  influence  on  our  actions.  She  had 
probably  never  heard  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  nineteenth-century  literary  and 
cultural  critic,  but  her  understanding  of  the  link  between  speech  and  action 
is  very7  much  in  line  with  his  view  that  language  plays  an  active  role  in  our 
moral  life.  Here  is  how  he  elegantly  makes  this  point  in  his  book  Past  and 
Present : 

For  Speech  is  the  gaseous  element  out  of  which  most  kinds  of  Practice 
and  Performance,  especially  all  kinds  of  moral  Performance,  condense 
themselves,  and  take  shape;  as  the  one  is,  so  will  the  other  be.1 

Carlyle’s  assertion  in  1843  that  language  has  a bearing  on  practice  antic- 
ipated later  scholarly  insights.  Philosophers,  linguists,  and  literary7  critics  in 
the  twentieth  century7  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  nature  and  roles  of 
language — a phenomenon  often  called  the  “linguistic  turn,”  or  the  “turn  to 
language.”  One  of  the  many  breakthroughs  in  our  understanding  of  language 
that  has  resulted  from  this  sustained  and  ongoing  investigation  is  the  recog- 
nition that  speech  and  action  exist  in  a dialectical  relationship.  Speech  does 
not  merely7  serve  as  a passive  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  thought;  the 
way  we  express  ourselves  in  fact  shapes  our  patterns  of  thought  and  action. 

Because  our  words  play7  a formative  role  in  our  understanding  of  the  world 
and  in  influencing  our  actions  within  it,  it  is  vitally  important  for  us  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  scriptural  counsel  before  us  this  morning  that  calls  attention 
to  the  nature  of  our  speech.  Proverbs  counsels  us  to  employ  wise  rather  than 
foolish  speech,  and  the  author  of  Ephesians  commends  to  us  speech  that  is 
characterized  by7  truth  and  love.  I submit  to  you  that  these  exhortations  are  of 
particular  urgency  at  this  present  time  when  we  are  experiencing  a crisis  in 
discourse  both  in  our  society7  at  large  and  within  the  church.  Truth  and  love 
are  in  short  supply  in  public  discourse,  but  there  seem  to  be  limitless  stores 
of  prevarication  and  inflammatory  rhetoric.  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  as  Christians  diligently  attend  in  our  speech  to  the  twin  standards  of 
truth  and  love. 

1 Thomas  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present  (1843),  hook  3,  chapter  13. 
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Speaking  the  Truth 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  use  words  to  express  a falsehood — to  tell  a lie.  I 
can  tell  my  wife  that  I was  working  hard  at  my  office  when  in  fact  I was 
browsing  in  some  used  bookstore,  for  instance.  But  it  is  not  this  sort  of 
deception  that  I am  talking  about  today.  Rather  I want  to  call  attention  to  the 
manipulation  of  language  itself  that  aims  to  conceal  that  to  which  it  refers;  it 
seeks  to  cover  its  own  tracks,  as  it  were.  This  is  an  abstract  notion  that  is  best 
explained  through  some  examples. 

In  his  novel  1984,  George  Orwell  paints  a bleak  picture  of  life  in  a 
totalitarian  regime  in  which  the  political  leaders  impose  an  authorized  lan- 
guage called  Newspeak.  Newspeak,  for  example,  does  not  contain  the  word 
“revolution”  or  any  words  that  might  be  associated  with  it,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  the  word  does  not  exist,  the  idea  of  revolution  will  never  be  born  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens.  The  act  of  revolution  is  thus  suppressed  not  through 
force  of  arms  but  through  the  careful  policing  of  language,  and  the  limita- 
tions on  speech  have  the  effect  of  limiting  action.2 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  example  of  the  use  of  language  to  suppress  action 
can  be  found  in  the  Nazi  documentary  material  related  to  the  systematic 
detaining  and  killing  of  Jews  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  a conference 
of  Nazi  leaders  at  Wannsee  in  1942,  Reinhard  Heydrich,  a high-ranking 
official  in  the  SS,  included  the  following  in  his  report  to  the  group: 

Under  proper  guidance,  in  the  course  of  the  final  solution  the  Jews  are 
to  be  allocated  for  appropriate  labor  in  the  East.  Able-bodied  Jews, 
separated  according  to  sex,  will  be  taken  in  large  work  columns  to  these 
areas  for  work  on  roads,  in  the  course  of  which  action  doubtless  a large 
portion  will  be  eliminated  by  natural  causes.  The  possible  final  remnant 
will,  since  it  will  undoubtedly  consist  of  the  most  resistant  portion,  have 
to  be  treated  accordingly,  because  it  is  the  product  of  natural  selection 
and  would,  if  released,  act  as  a the  seed  of  a new  Jewish  revival.3 

In  just  a few  sterile,  bureaucratic  sentences,  one  of  the  worst  atrocities  of 
human  history  is  laid  out  in  summary.  While  the  explanation  for  such  evil  is 
surely  complex  and  variegated,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 


2 George  Orwell,  1984  (London:  Seeker  and  Warburg,  1949;  repr.  New  York:  Plume, 
1983). 

3 “The  Wannsee  Protocol,”  in  The  Holocaust:  Selected  Documents  in  Eighteen  Volumes.  Vol. 
11:  The  Wannsee  Protocol  and  a 1944  Report  on  Auschwitz  by  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  ed. 
John  Mendelsohn  (New  York:  Garland,  1982),  26.  This  quotation  is  found  in  the  minutes 
from  the  January  20,  1942,  conference,  which  were  translated  into  English  and  entered  into 
evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
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liquidation  of  millions  of  Jews  and  other  “undesirables”  was  made  possible,  in 
part,  by  the  benign  administrative  language  used  within  the  Nazi  apparatus  to 
describe  it.  Language  became  a tool  for  desensitizing  men  and  women  to  the 
mass  murder  they  themselves,  as  well  as  their  government,  were  carrying  out. 
Language  had  a profound  impact  on  action,  in  this  case,  helping  to  enable  a 
horrible  atrocity  by  numbing  the  normal  human  response  to  such  grotesque 
evil. 

We  certainly  need  not  turn  back  the  clock  sixty-five  years  to  find  similar 
examples.  We  need  only  open  our  morning  newspaper,  where  we  find  an 
escalation  in  an  ongoing  war  called  a “temporary  surge,”  the  act  of  dropping 
lethal  bombs  on  human  populations  characterized  as  “surgical  strikes”  that 
“neutralize  targets,”  and  the  cruel  torture  of  incarcerated  human  beings 
described  as  “extreme  rendition.” 

At  a time,  and  in  a culture,  when  there  seems  to  be  less  time  spent  fixing 
problems  than  on  spinning  language  to  make  it  appear  that  the  problems 
don’t  exist,  I think  that  frank,  truthful  speech  is  a Christian  obligation  of 
prophetic  significance.  Speech  influences  action,  and  if  we  as  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  serious  about  fighting  injustice,  then  a good  place  to  start  is 
to  assess  the  world  around  us  in  stark,  honest  terms  and  to  settle  for  nothing 
less  from  others,  especially  our  leaders. 

Speaking  in  Love 

If  finding  examples  of  speech  that  plays  fast  and  loose  with  truthfulness  is 
relatively  easy,  finding  examples  of  speech  that  are  bereft  of  love  is  exceed- 
ingly easy.  We  have  recendy  endured  a bruising  political  campaign  season 
characterized  by  hostile  polarized  rhetoric.  You  all  know  the  radio  and  TV 
commercials:  the  ominous  music,  the  cheesy  voice-overs,  the  tired  labels,  the 
mudslinging,  the  innuendos.  In  an  era  when  sound  bites  and  slogans  are 
passed  off  as  discussion  of  the  issues,  and  attacking  one’s  opponent  is  shock- 
ingly effective  with  voters  who  have  been  fed  a steady  diet  of  cable  news 
histrionics,  political  discourse  seems  to  have  devolved  into  a depressing 
combination  of  marketing  strategy  and  character  assassination. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  sad  enough  in  itself,  but  what  is  of  course  more  tragic 
is  that  too  often  this  same  type  of  polarized  rhetoric  is  found  in  the  church. 
So  often  our  battles  over  contested  issues  such  as  homosexuality,  abortion, 
the  ordination  of  women,  the  status  of  other  religions,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Bible’s  authority  sound  just  like  the  sort  of  mean-spirited,  ad  hominem, 
simplistic,  shallow  screed  that  fuels  talk  radio,  personality-driven  cable  news 
shows,  and  broad  segments  of  the  blogosphere. 
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My  current  research  concerns  the  creation  and  preservation  of  sectarian 
identity  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  authors  who  wrote  these  texts  described 
the  world  and  humanity  in  terms  of  sharp  dichotomies  and  distinctions.  They 
called  themselves  the  “sons  of  light”  and  their  enemies  the  “sons  of  darkness.” 
They  called  their  revered  leader  “the  teacher  of  righteousness”  and  their 
archenemy  from  Jerusalem  “the  wicked  priest.”  Building  on  insights  drawn 
from  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  I argue  that  such  language  does  not  merely 
reflect  the  divide  between  the  group  and  its  enemies,  it  in  fact  plays  a crucial 
role  in  creating  and  sustaining  such  a divide. 

Herein  lies  the  danger  for  our  own  discourses.  When  we  adopt  polarizing 
rhetoric  in  our  theological  debates,  we  run  the  great  risk  of  making  it  very 
difficult  to  form  relationships  with  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  The  more 
I stereotype  and  castigate  the  one  I designate  as  “other,”  the  more  I broaden 
and  deepen  the  social  chasm  between  us.  Harsh  speech  prevents  human 
relationships.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  flip  side  of  this  fact  is  that  loving  speech 
can  create  relationships,  even  between  die-hard  enemies.  I recently  became 
aware  of  a wonderful  example  of  precisely  this  phenomenon. 

National  Public  Radio  (NPR)  has  been  airing  a series  called  “Crossing  the 
Divide,”  which  features  people  seeking  common  ground  with  those  with 
whom  they  have  deep  disagreement.  Recently  Neal  Conan,  host  of  Talk  of  the 
Nation,  conducted  an  interview  with  two  women  who  have  participated  for 
eleven  years  in  the  Public  Conversations  Project,  which  brings  together 
pro-life  and  pro-choice  advocates  in  Massachusetts  in  the  hope  of  fostering 
respect  and  understanding  between  these  perennially  warring  camps.4  Those 
who  participate  in  the  project  agree  to  set  aside  inflamed  rhetoric  and  instead 
commit  to  a process  of  civil  dialogue. 

The  whole  interview  was  interesting,  but  I was  particularly  struck  by  some 
comments  of  Frances  Hogan,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  chapter  of 
Women  Affirming  Life.  She  shared  that  it  took  the  first  six  years  of  that 
conversation  for  her  to  begin  to  understand  the  complicated  texture  of  the 
gulf  that  lies  between  her  group  and  pro-choice  groups — differences  over 
views  of  the  world,  the  role  of  the  human  person  in  society,  the  role  of  law, 
one’s  responsibility  for  other  people,  and  so  on.  It  took  six  years  of  inten- 
tional, intense  conversation  before  she  could  develop  those  crucial  insights! 

Do  you  see  the  link  between  speech  and  action  here?  The  decision  to  lay 
aside  hostile  speech  and  adopt  a more  measured  tone  made  possible  human 

4 “Crossing  the  Divide,”  Talk  of  the  Nation,  NPR,  January  22,  2007.  Host  Neal  Conan 
spent  most  of  the  hour  interviewing  Frances  Hogan,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
chapter  of  Women  Affirming  Life,  and  Nicki  Nichols  Gamble,  chair  of  the  Center  for 
Reproductive  Rights. 
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relationships,  and  out  of  those  relationships  came  a recognition  of  the 
complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the  divisive  issues. 

I want  to  underscore  what  I am  not  sating  here.  I am  not  sating  that  if  we 
just  lay  aside  our  differences  we  can  all  get  along.  The  women  in  the  Public 
Conversations  Project  did  not,  in  fact,  lay  aside  their  differences — they  laid 
aside  a mode  of  discourse  that  was  hostile,  unfruitful,  and  dehumanizing,  and 
in  exercising  patience,  listening,  and  toleration  of  difference,  they  found 
community  and  respect. 

The  PCUSA  recently  tried  an  experiment  in  community  similar  to  that  of 
the  Public  Conversations  Project.  The  Theological  Task  Force  on  the  Peace, 
Unity,  and  Purity  of  the  Church  attempted,  over  a five-year  period,  to  get 
beyond  the  hostility  and  rancor  of  the  debate  surrounding  the  ordination  of 
practicing  homosexuals.5 *  Princeton  Seminary’s  Stacy  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
members  of  that  group.  Instead  of  reproducing  the  stalemate  in  the  denom- 
ination on  this  issue  in  microcosm,  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  adopted 
a regimen  of  communal  prayer,  Bible  study,  fellowship,  and  intense  theolog- 
ical conversation. 

I have  been  deeply  disappointed  that  the  Task  Force  has  been  criticized  in 
some  quarters  for  precisely  this  communal  discipline — the  group  has  been 
charged  with  elevating  process  over  result  and  of  emphasizing  sociology  at 
the  expense  of  theology7.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  all  or  part  of  the 
final  report,  I would  think  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  would  be  praised 
for  the  witness  to  the  gospel  generated  by  their  exercise  in  loving  speech, 
especially  since  it  concerns  an  issue  that  has  typically  sparked  discussions  that 
produced  a great  deal  of  heat  and  very7  little  light. 

Most  of  us,  I’m  sure,  can  see  the  attractiveness  and  necessity  of  loving 
speech.  But  it  can  leave  us  in  a bit  of  a bind.  What  about  those  times  that 
demand  tough,  prophetic  speech?  Am  I to  refrain  from  speaking  out  against 
evil,  oppression,  and  injustice  in  stark  terms?  The  answer  of  course  is 
no — just  a few  paragraphs  ago  I was  making  the  case  for  truth  in  speech,  an 
imperative  that  is  in  no  way  negated  by  the  pressing  need  for  loving  speech. 

It  is  here  that  we  begin  to  sense  the  great  challenge  posed  to  us  by  the 
exhortation  to  the  Ephesians  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
find  the  proper  equilibrium  between  truth  and  love  in  our  speech,  but  that  is 
precisely  what  we  are  challenged  to  do  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
members  of  his  body,  the  church.  We  need  to  take  our  cue  here  from 
Proverbs,  where  wise  speech  is  not  a simple  set  of  rules  but  a habit  of  mind 

5 The  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  was  presented  and  approved  at  the  217th  General 

Assembly  in  June  2006  in  Birmingham,  AL. 
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and  action  whose  acquisition  takes  ongoing  practice  and  discipline.  As  the 
author  of  Ephesians  might  have  put  it,  it  is  a maturity  that  we  grow  up  into 
over  the  course  of  our  lives  of  discipleship.  The  wisdom  to  discern  the 
balance  between  truth  and  love  in  our  speech  in  order  to  best  serve  the 
community  of  faith  is  something  we  acquire  slowly  through  habitual  practice 
in  our  life  together. 

Language  Appropriate  to  the  Body  of  Christ 

I hope  that  I have  helped  you  to  see  that  attention  to  our  language  is  not 
simply  about  being  “nice,”  which  is  not  even  a Christian  virtue.  Rather  it  is 
about  cultivating  the  sorts  of  habits  and  practices  in  our  speech  that  result  in 
a community  characterized  by  truth  and  love.  Since  language  is  a cornerstone 
of  human  relationships  and  exists  in  a dialectical  tension  with  our  actions,  it 
follows  that  the  possibility  of  truth  and  love  in  community  is  profoundly 
dependent  on  our  speech. 

In  times  of  old  God  spoke  to  us  through  prophets,  but  now  God  has 
spoken  to  us  in  a son.  God’s  discourse  with  us — the  logos  of  God — became 
incarnate.  It  is  frequently  noted  in  this  place  that  God  is  “wholly  other.”  To 
express  this  same  point  from  God’s  perspective,  we  are  “wholly  other,” 
estranged  front  God  by  our  human  sinfulness.  But  God  addressed  us  across 
the  divide,  sending  forth  the  Word  that  took  on  a body  and  suffered  and  died 
on  our  behalf.  Now  we  are  members  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ — this  is  the 
great  and  wonderful  mystery  that  we  celebrate  here  together  at  the  com- 
munion table — and  accordingly,  we  are  called  to  embody  in  our  speech  with 
one  another  the  same  love  and  truth  that  found  perfect  expression  in  God’s 
incarnate  Word. 


Science  at  the  End  of 
Life:  Contributions  and 
Limitations 
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I am  not  a scientist,  and  I claim  no  great  learning  in  the  sciences.  I do  claim 
to  be  a theologian  and  one  of  that  strange  breed  of  theologians  known  as 
moral  theologians.  More  specifically,  I am  a moral  theologian  interested  in 
bioethics  and,  lately,  in  care  at  the  end  of  life.  Those  interests  have  brought 
me  into  conversation  from  time  to  time  with  health  care  professionals  and 
scientists — conversations  that  I have  cherished,  especially  now  that  those 
conversations  have  brought  me  to  this  honored  lectern. 

Let  me  report  just  one  of  those  conversations.  I have  a friend,  a geneticist, 
who  used  to  delight  in  telling  me  that  knowledge  in  genetics  doubled  every 
six  months  or  so  and  in  asking  me  whether  knowledge  in  theology  had 
doubled  in  the  course  of,  say,  two  thousand  years.  I asked  him  once  what  he 
thought  the  appropriate  attitude  of  theology  to  science  was,  and  he  replied, 
rather  too  quickly,  “humility.”  There  wras  wisdom  in  his  response,  of  course, 
but  it  was  delivered  with  a tinge  of  the  hubris  that  has  always  been  a 
temptation  to  both  scientists  and  theologians,  not  to  mention  humanity. 

I invite  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  end  of  life  and  to  the  contribu- 
tions and  limitations  of  science  at  the  end  of  life.  I wrant  to  ask  about  the  place 
of  science  at  the  end  of  life,  its  contributions  to  care  at  the  end  of  life,  and  its 
limitations,  and  I want  to  suggest  that  w hen  those  limitations  are  not  recog- 
nized, care  at  the  end  of  life  can  be  distorted. 


“Whither  Thou  Goest” 

“‘Brain-dead,’  said  the  doctor.”  This  is  the  first  line  of  Richard  Selzer’s 
story  of  Hannah  in  “Whither  Thou  Goest.”1  But  this  scientific  judgment  is 
hardly  the  last  word. 


1 Richard  Selzer,  Imagine  a Woman  and  Other  Tales  (New  York:  Random  House,  1990), 
3-28. 
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Hannah  and  her  husband,  Sam,  had  celebrated  his  birthday  by  spending  a 
weekend  at  the  beach  together.  On  the  trip  home,  Sam  had  stopped  their 
pickup  to  help  a stranded  motorist.  The  Good  Samaritan  ended  up  the  victim 
in  this  encounter — assaulted,  robbed,  and  shot  in  the  head.  He  was  left  in  the 
road,  “half-dead,”  with  a halo  of  blood,  while  the  motorist  raced  off.  Three 
weeks  later,  as  preface  to  his  request  that  Hannah  donate  her  husband’s 
organs  for  transplantation,  the  doctor  announced  that  Sam  was  brain-dead.  It 
seemed  reasonable  enough,  supported  by  an  electroencephalogram  that  the 
doctor  unrolled  to  display  a tidy  flat  line.  In  an  effort  to  reassure  Hannah, 
however,  the  doctor  added,  “The  only  thing  keeping  him  alive  is  the  respi- 
rator.” That  remark,  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  doctor’s  confident  announce- 
ment that  Sam  was  brain-dead,  confused  Hannah  and  revealed  a messy 
ambiguity  that  no  flat  line  on  a graph  could  hide. 

“Let  him  go,”  the  doctor  said,  evidently  unable  to  comprehend  the  impli- 
cation of  his  own  diagnosis  that  he  was  already  gone.  The  doctor  pressed  on 
toward  the  request.  “We  would  like  your  permission  to  harvest  Sam’s  organs 
for  transplantation,”  he  said.  And,  as  if  to  make  it  easier  for  Hannah,  he 
added,  “that  way  your  husband  will  live  on.  He  will  not  really  have  died.  . . .” 
This  statement  confused  Hannah  still  more,  and  in  an  effort  to  restore  some 
sense  to  this  conversation  she  responded,  “Dead  is  dead.” 

In  spite  of  her  confusion — and  Sam’s  doctor’s — Hannah  allowed  the  trans- 
plant. A week  later  she  received  a thank-you  note  from  the  doctor.  It 
informed  her  that — thanks  to  her  generous  gift  and  “to  the  miracles  of 
modern  science” — Sam’s  organs  were  benefiting  seven  people.  There  was  a 
little  list  of  organs  and  unnamed  recipients,  including  the  information  that 
Sam’s  heart  had  been  given  to  a man  “about  your  husband’s  age  in  a little 
town  near  Arkansas.”  The  note  was  nice,  but  Hannah  was  baffled.  ‘“Dead  is 
dead,’  she  had  told  that  doctor.  But  now  she  was  not  so  sure.”  “Maybe,  she 
thought,  it  was  a matter  of  percentages — if  more  than  50  percent  of  your 
husband  was  dead,  you  were  a widow.”  She  even  stopped  going  to  the 
Evangelical  Baptist  Church  cemetery  to  visit  Sam’s  grave.  “It  wasn’t  Sam  in 
that  cemetery,  not  by  a long  shot.  It  was  only  parts  of  Sam,  the  parts  that 
nobody  needed.  The  rest  of  him  was  scattered  all  over  Texas.  And,  unless  she 
had  been  misinformed,  very  much  alive.” 

There’s  more  to  the  story.  I will  not  spoil  it  for  you.  But  it  invites 
consideration  of  two  contributions  of  science  to  care  at  the  end  of  life:  the 
determination  of  death  (“Brain-dead,”  the  doctor  said)  and  the  remarkable 
technologies  medicine  brings  to  care  for  those  threatened  by  death  (the 
“miracles  of  modern  science”). 
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Science  and  the  Determination  of  Death 

Consider  first  the  development  of  tidy  and  reasonable  criteria  for  the 
determination  of  death,  made  necessary  by  the  ambiguities  that  attended  the 
technologies  of  respirators  and  transplant.  Science  surely  contributed  here, 
but  its  contribution  could  be  made  only  in  the  context  of  nonscientific 
accounts  of  death,  and  its  objectivity  did  not  eliminate  the  ambiguity. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  billboards  urging  motorists  to  drive  safely  by 
joining  a picture  of  Dr.  Christiaan  Barnard  in  scrubs  to  the  message,  “Slow 
down!  Dr.  Barnard  wants  your  heart!”  When  I saw  that  billboard  (sometime 
close  to  1968,  I presume),  I did  slow  down  a little  and,  muttering  something 
about  the  fact  that  I was  still  using  mine,  I wondered  howr  Dr.  Barnard  could 
take  a living  heart  from  a person  without  killing  that  person.  One  wanted  to 
assume,  of  course,  that  the  person  from  whom  the  heart  was  taken  was 
already  dead,  but  how  could  you  know  that  someone  with  a beating  heart  was 
dead?  The  question  was  unavoidable,  and  the  first  moral  challenge  for  heart 
transplantation  procedures  was  to  answer  that  unavoidable  question. 

The  challenge  was  met  with  the  help  of  science,  which  developed  a 
remarkable  consensus  that  one  could  determine  death  by  the  irreversible 
cessation  of  whole  brain  function,  a determination  that  could  be  made 
independently  of  either  cardiac  or  respiratory  arrest.  In  1968  a Harvard  ad 
hoc  committee  recommended  criteria  by  which  such  a determination  of 
death  could  be  made.  In  1972  an  influential  study  group  from  the  Hastings 
Center  endorsed  these  criteria,  and  in  1981  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Medical  Ethics  gave  its  approval  and  drafted  a Uniform  Determination  of 
Death  Act.  That  model  law  was  endorsed  by  both  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association  and  eventually  adopted  by  all 
fifty  states  (in  some  form). 

The  unavoidable  question  had  an  answer.  There  is  a way  to  determine 
scientifically  that  someone  with  a beating  heart  is  dead,  a way  to  determine 
that  a person  is  dead  independently  of  heart  and  lung  function  in  those  cases 
where  a person’s  respiration  and  heartbeat  are  mechanically  supported, 
whether  transplantation  is  an  option  or  not.  The  answer,  the  consensus  that 
supports  it,  and  the  legislation  that  gives  it  effect  are  a great  accomplishment. 
The  possibility  of  determining  death  in  cases  such  as  these  is  surely  a 
contribution  of  science  at  the  end  of  life. 

Still,  this  contribution  could  be  made  only  in  the  context  of  nonscientific 
accounts  of  death,  and  its  objectivity  did  not  eliminate  the  ambiguity.  Han- 
nah’s confusion  may  help  us  to  make  both  points.  Consider,  for  example, 
Hannah’s  comment  (and  the  doctor’s  suggestion)  that  Sam  was  not  really 
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dead  after  all,  that  only  those  parts  of  him  that  nobody  wanted  were  buried 
in  that  cemetery,  and  the  rest  of  him  was  scattered  all  over  Texas,  very  much 
alive.  It  is  obvious,  I suppose,  that  the  objectivity  of  the  flat  EEG  did  not 
eliminate  the  ambiguity.  But  we  will  return  to  that  point.  Consider,  first,  the 
dependence  of  the  scientific  contribution  on  nonscientific  accounts  of  death. 
If  we  meant  by  death  the  death  of  all  the  parts  of  the  organism,  down  to  the 
organs  and  the  cells,  then  Sam  is  alive,  and  so  is  Helen  Lane,  whose  cancer 
cells  are  found  in  labs  around  the  country.  And  then  the  place  for  the  scientist 
to  look  to  determine  death  would  be  the  cells  themselves.  But,  of  course,  that 
is  not  what  we  mean  by  death,  and  that  is  not  where  scientists  should  look. 
That  may  be  enough  to  display  the  fact  that  the  scientific  contribution 
depends  on  the  context  of  a nonscientific  account  of  death. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  death?  Suppose  we  mean  the  irreversible  loss  of 
the  soul.  In  that  case,  at  least  if  philosopher  Rene  Descartes  were  right  (not 
likely!),  we  might  ask  scientists  to  look  in  the  pineal  gland  or,  based  on  the 
correlation  of  breath  and  spirit  in  both  pneuma  and  mach,  at  the  respiratory 
system.  Leave  aside  the  problems  with  anthropological  dualism,  the  simple 
truth  is  that  we  cannot  observe  “the  soul”  as  a separate  entity  in  order  to 
know  its  departure.  So  we  locate  the  departure  of  the  soul  at  the  moment  of 
death,  but  then  we  need  some  other  place  to  look  and  some  other  nonsci- 
entific account  of  death  that  will  guide  the  scientific  search.  Suppose  we  mean 
the  irreversible  loss  of  vital  fluids,  blood  or  breath,  for  example.  Then  we 
might  look  indeed  at  the  pulse  or  at  respiration.  Like  the  scientist  on 
Gunsmoke,  Doc  Holliday,  we  might  hold  a mirror  under  the  body’s  nostrils 
to  see  if  it  fogs  up.  And  that  is  frequently  a pretty  good  measure — but  not 
always.  We  have  learned  to  distinguish  clinical  death  from  real  death  because 
sometimes  when  the  respiration  and  circulation  have  stopped,  the  person  is 
not  dead.  But  now  let  me  suggest  two  other  viewpoints  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  contemporary  contenders. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  contrasted  with  Hannah’s  suspicion  that  Sam  was 
still  alive  because  his  organs  were  still  alive.  No,  we  are  likely  to  say,  by 
“death”  we  do  not  mean  the  death  of  the  whole  organism  but  rather  the  death 
of  the  organism  as  a whole.  Death,  then,  is  the  irreversible  loss  of  the 
integrated  functioning  of  the  organism  as  a whole.  And  the  place  to  look, 
then,  is  the  brain,  including  the  brain  stem,  where  the  integrated  functioning 
of  the  organism  as  a whole  takes  place.  A flat  EEG  could  serve  to  confirm  the 
judgment  that  a person  is  dead.  This  is,  I think,  an  essentially  conservative 
account  of  death,  even  if  the  criteria  for  determining  the  death  of  the 
organism  as  a whole  now  included  technical  assessment  of  brain  stem  activity. 
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Some  argue,  however,  for  a different  account  of  death.  In  this  account  the 
person  is  dead  not  at  the  death  of  the  organism  as  a whole,  but  at  the 
irreversible  loss  of  the  capacity  for  consciousness  or  social  interaction.  Then 
the  place  to  look  is  not  the  whole  brain,  including  the  brain  stem,  but  the 
neocortex — that  part  of  the  brain  that  supports  our  capacities  for  conscious- 
ness and  social  interaction.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  when  there  is 
neocortical  death  a person  is  dead,  “gone,”  even  if  there  is  some  electrical 
activity  in  the  brain  stem. 

These  views  of  death  are  clearly  correlated  to  different  views  of  our 
humanity,  of  our  “personhood.”  But  the  point  here  is  not  to  argue  which  is 
better  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  point  that  the  contribution  of  science 
to  the  determination  of  death  depends  on  a context  provided  by  a nonscien- 
tific  account  of  death.  Science  cannot  provide  the  anthropology  that  finally 
determines  the  determination  of  death. 

Let  me  return  briefly  to  the  other  point,  that  the  development  of  tidy  and 
reasonable  criteria  for  the  determination  of  death  does  not  eliminate  the 
ambiguity  of  death.  Hannah’s  confusion  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  it 
is  evidently  shared  by  at  least  some  who  work  in  transplantation.2  The 
“neomort”  appears  very  much  alive,  and  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to 
keep  it  “alive”  for  the  sake  of  the  transplant.  Brain-dead  and  ready  for 
surgery,  the  cadaver  is  warm,  has  a good  color,  and  continues  to  digest  and 
eliminate.  Moreover,  monitoring  continues,  along  with  interventions  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  cadaver’s  “health.”  Even  our  language,  you  see,  almost 
inevitably  expresses  this  confusing  situation.  A “healthy  cadaver”  is  an  oxy- 
moron. But  for  the  sake  of  it,  we  have  “brain-dead”  bodies  on  “life-support” 
systems.  After  the  transplant,  the  “brain  dead”  are  removed  from  the  venti- 
lator and  “allowed  to  die”  or  “allowed  to  die  all  the  way”  or  “really  die.”  The 
point  is  not  to  call  into  question  the  rightness  of  the  criteria,  but  to  suggest 
why  they  are  insufficient. 

Even  without  the  complicating  factor  of  organ  transplantation,  the  tidy 
criteria  are  insufficient.  Joseph  Fins  tells  the  story  of  a seventy-seven-year-old 
Chinese  woman  who  was  assessed  for  brain  death.3  The  patient,  a widow  with 
a history'  of  poorly  controlled  hypertension,  had  come  to  New  York  to  visit 

2 See  S.  J.  Youngner,  S.  Landefeld,  C.  J.  Coulton,  et  al.,  ‘“Brain  Death’  and  Organ 
Retrieval:  A Cross-sectional  Survey  of  Knowledge  and  Concepts  among  Health  Profes- 
sionals,” Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  261,  no.  21  (April  1989):  2205-10.  (In 
the  interest  of  page  spacing,  the  remainder  of  this  footnote  has  been  moved  to  the  endnotes 
following  the  article.) 

3 Joseph  Fins,  “When  Brain  Death  Pulls  at  the  Heart  Strings,”  in  Personal  Nairatives  on 
Caring  for  the  Dying.  2nd  ed.  (Philadelphia:  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  2000), 
21-22. 
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her  youngest  son  and  his  wife.  The  daughter-in-law  had  begged  the  patient 
to  see  a physician,  but  the  patient  had  refused.  Then  she  suffered  a severe 
anoxic  brain  injury  after  a large  intracranial  hemorrhage  and  subsequent 
cardiac  arrest.  The  son  and  daughter-in-law  were  distraught,  of  course,  and 
when  told  that  the  patient  would  be  assessed  for  brain  death,  they  objected. 
(Under  New  York  law  clinicians  are  required  to  make  “reasonable  accom- 
modation” for  religious  and  moral  objections  to  brain-death  criteria.) 

The  daughter-in-law  was  feeling  guilty  that  she  had  not  convinced  the 
woman  to  have  her  blood  pressure  monitored,  and  she  worried  that  the 
family  in  China  might  blame  her  and  her  husband  for  the  woman’s  death. 
The  son  felt  “marooned  between  life  and  loss.”  Because  his  mother  was 
“alive,”  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  grieve.  For  his  sake,  at  least,  a 
determination  of  death  was  evidently  called  for,  but  the  tidy  criteria  for  brain 
death  were  not  what  this  family  needed  to  clarify  their  situation  and  to 
recognize  the  death  of  their  mother.  The  doctors  withheld  their  determina- 
tion of  death  while  the  daughter-in-law  and  son  went  through  rituals  that 
were  appropriate  in  their  culture  to  dying.  The  daughter-in-law  read  a large 
Chinese  placard  to  the  patient.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  plaintively  rocking 
back  and  forth  in  a trancelike  state,  she  read  the  message  dictated  by  relatives 
back  home  that  was  full  of  wishes  and  blessings,  “saying  goodbye  and  asking 
for  forgiveness.” 

After  the  rituals  were  complete  and  the  family  had  left  the  room,  the 
assessment  for  brain  death  was  done.  The  neurologist  who  performed  the  test 
dismissed  the  concerns  of  the  family  about  the  application  for  brain  death 
criteria  by  saying,  “You  are  your  brain.”  Others  in  the  room,  Fins  reported, 

were  not  so  sure  anymore.  After  the  patient  did  not  breathe  on  her  own, 
the  endotracheal  tube  was  removed.  She  looked  quite  peaceful.  Her 
coloring  remained  good.  She  remained  in  a normal  sinus  rhythm  on  the 
monitor.  After  about  eight  minutes  she  flexed  her  arms  and  brought 
them  to  the  midline  in  what  appeared  to  be  a purposeful  movement, 
only  to  let  them  fall  slowly  to  her  side.  . . . After  this,  she  became  dusky. 
Though  it  was  almost  certainly  a physiologic  response,  the  change 
struck  me  as  a profound  moment  of  transition.  One  resident  in  the 
room  commented  that  the  patient  now  “looked  dead.”  One  colleague 
later  described  it  as  the  patient’s  true  passage.  And  that  certainly  was  the 
intuitive  sense  that  many  of  us  had  in  spite  of  our  training  in  biomedical 
science.  Even  as  the  neurologist  reassured  us  that  what  we  had 
witnessed  was  just  a cervical  reflex  often  described  as  a “Lazarus  sign,” 
the  intensivist  quickly  reached  for  his  stethoscope  to  listen  to  the 
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patient’s  heart  and  lungs.  Reflexively,  he  had  to  confirm  that  the  patient 
was  truly  dead  by  conventional  means,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
of  brain  death  that  had  been  made  moments  earlier.  At  that  moment, 
science  only  took  us  so  far. 

The  story  not  only  displays  the  insufficiency  of  the  tidy  brain-death  criteria 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  about  the  determination  of  death,  it  also  identifies 
why  the  criteria  are  insufficient:  “science  only  took  us  so  far.”  Death  is  a 
human  event.  It  may  not  be  reduced  simply  to  the  objective  criteria  used  to 
determine  it  or  to  a flat  line  on  paper.  WTen  the  criteria  are  not  acknowl- 
edged as  insufficient,  we  risk  the  sort  of  reductionism  to  which  the  neurol- 
ogist gave  voice.4  The  tidy  and  eminently  reasonable  criteria  for  the 
determination  of  death  do  not  quite  fit  with  the  messy  and  not  altogether 
manageable  experience  of  death. 

Lest  it  be  forgotten,  let  me  repeat  the  observation  that  science,  with  its 
objectivity,  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  determination  of 
death.  Those  who  care  for  the  dying  deserve  to  be  informed,  against  their 
fondest  wishes  sometimes,  that  the  one  they  care  for  is  no  longer  dying  but 
dead.  And  those  invited  to  consider  donating  a loved  one’s  organs  need  to  be 
told  about  the  criteria  for  brain  death  and  why  they  justify  treating  a patient 
not  just  as  dying  but  as  dead.  The  scientific  criteria  are  a significant  contri- 
bution. Because  we  are  dealing  with  death,  however,  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  these  people  need  more  than  tidy  and  scientific  criteria.  Death  involves 
us  and  repels  us  more  deeply  than  that.  It  is  not  so  easily  managed  and 
domesticated.  Death  is  a human  event,  a religious,  communal,  and  embodied 
event. 

As  a religious  event,  it  always  invokes  consideration  of  and  attention  to  the 
powers  that  bear  down  on  us  and  sustain  us  (or  not).  As  a communal  event, 
it  always  involves  the  “dis-member-ment”  of  some  social  body,  the  “dis- 
organization” of  some  relationships.  WTen  death  is  the  context  for  trans- 
plantation, it  is  little  wonder  that  the  “soft  words  of  husbandry'  and  soil” 
associated  with  transplantation  seem  deceptive.  The  event  of  death  is  a 
dis-member-ment,  and  transplantation  in  the  context  of  death  can  seem  the 
epitome  of  this  dis-member-ment.  In  this  light,  one  can  understand  the 
reluctance  of  some  to  consent  when  a loved  one  has  died — even  if  they  have 
previously  considered  and  approved  of  transplantation.  If,  for  example,  the 
potential  donor  is  a suicide,  the  family  will  be  understandably  anxious  about 

4 See  Hans  Jonas,  “Against  the  Stream:  Comments  on  the  Definition  and  Redefinition 
of  Death,”  in  Philosophical  Essays:  From  Ancient  Creed  to  Technological  Man  (Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1974).  (See  the  endnotes  for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 
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any  action  toward  the  mortal  remains  that  could  be  interpreted  as  mistreat- 
ment of  the  person.  If  the  potential  donor  is  an  accident  victim,  the  family 
may  desperately  hold  to  the  continuity  between  mortal  remains  and  the 
person  they  have  lost.  And  if  the  efforts  to  save  a person’s  life  had  justified 
treating  him  or  her  like  manipulable  nature,  like  an  object,  then  it  is  not 
surprising  if  the  family  insists  that  the  person’s  death  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
such  treatment,  not  justify  continuing  it  by  regarding  the  corpse  as  so  many 
“spare  parts.” 

A dualism  of  body  and  soul  is  operative  in  the  reduction  of  the  body  to 
spare  parts.  Surely  doctors  must  sometimes  “objectify”  the  body  in  an  effort 
to  heal  a person,  and  surely  sometimes  they  must  treat  the  body  as  manip- 
ulable, but  the  risks  are  both  familiar  and  great.  Human  beings  are  not  to  be 
reduced  to  their  bodies,  but  neither  are  their  bodies  to  be  consigned  to  the 
realm  of  mere  things.  We  are  not  in  our  bodies  the  way  Descartes’  ghost  was 
presumably  in  the  machine.  We  are  embodied  selves  and  communal  selves  as 
embodied.  People  do  not  live  or  die  or  suffer  as  ghostly  minds  nor  as  mere 
bodies  but  as  embodied  (and  communal)  selves. 

Because  persons  may  not  be  reduced  to  their  bodies,  there  is  a disconti- 
nuity between  persons  and  their  mortal  remains.  But  because  persons  may 
not  be  reduced  to  minds  or  ghosts  or  disembodied  souls,  there  is  also 
continuity  between  persons  and  their  mortal  remains.  The  continuity  helps 
us  to  understand  why  the  first  experience  of  medical  students  in  the  gross 
anatomy  lab  is  frequently  repulsive  to  them  and  why  some  family  members 
are  reluctant  to  consider  the  dis-member-ing  of  their  beloved  son  or  daugh- 
ter or  parent.s  The  discontinuity  helps  us  to  understand  how  medical  stu- 
dents can  settle  down  to  the  tasks  of  learning  anatomical  parts — their  places, 
their  relations,  and  their  function — and  also  how  family  and  friends  experi- 
ence, in  the  presence  of  mortal  remains,  that  the  one  they  loved  is  somehow 
gone. 

A tidy  definition  and  a scientific  determination  of  death  are  not  all  that  the 
grieving  need.  They  need  to  acknowledge  the  reality  and  the  sadness  of 
death.  They  need  people  to  stand  with  them  in  acknowledging  the  loss  and 
the  disorganization  of  their  communal  selves.  They  need  people  who  will 
discipline  the  human  tendencies  to  deny  death  and  to  flee  from  it,  who  will 
stand  with  the  grieving  and  be  attentive  to  the  mortal  remains,  once — and 
still — identified  with  the  person  who  has  died,  once — and  still — the  medium 
by  which  family  and  friends  displayed  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  various 
relationships.  They  need  people  who  will  respect  not  only  their  autonomy 


5 Leon  Kass,  Toward  a More  Natural  Science  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1985),  277-78. 
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but  their  communal  integrity,  who  will  respect  both  the  continuing  connec- 
tions of  the  mortal  remains  with  the  person  and  with  the  community"  and  the 
hard  reality’  of  the  discontinuity  that  death  inevitably  brings.  They  need 
something  like  a funeral.  The  person  is  dead,  relationships  are  broken, 
communities  are  dismembered.  Family  and  friends  need  to  surrender  the 
person  and  the  mortal  remains;  they  need  to  “let  go.”  But  neither  they  nor 
doctors  can  by  decree  or  by  scientific  fiat  reduce  the  body  to  spare  parts.  It 
is  appropriate  to  remind  those  sickened  medical  students  of  the  discontinuity’. 
However,  students  who  treat  their  cadavers  cavalierly  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  continuity’,  need  to  be  reminded  that  their  cadavers  remain  the  mortal 
remains  of  someone  who  experienced  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
w orld  in  it,  someone  who  loved  and  blushed  in  it.  Similarly’,  it  is  appropriate 
to  remind  those  who  refuse  to  consider  organ  donation  of  the  discontinuity. 
And  it  is  necessary’  to  remind  all  w ho  reduce  the  newly  dead  to  “manipulable 
nature”  or  to  exchangeable  parts  of  the  continuity.  While  the  discontinuity 
makes  dissection  morally  possible,  the  continuity  requires  that  the  retrieval  of 
organs  be  undertaken  with  all  due  respect,  not  only  for  the  recently  deceased, 
but  also  for  those  w’ho  are  dis-membered  by  the  loss  and  who  need  to  grieve. 


Science  and  Care  at  the  End  of  Life 

Hannah’s  story’  acknowledges  the  contribution  of  science  to  the  task  of 
determining  death,  but  it  also  calls  attention  to  an  ambiguity’  no  tidy  flat  line 
can  hide  and  to  a context  for  the  contribution  of  science  that  science  itself 
cannot  provide.  Hannah’s  story’  also  acknowiedges  the  contribution  of  sci- 
ence to  the  vocation  of  health  care.  The  thank-y’ou  note  from  the  hospital, 
after  all,  noted  that  because  of  her  generosity’  and  because  of  “the  miracle  of 
modern  science,”  seven  people  w’ere  being  helped. 

“The  miracle  of  modern  science,”  of  course,  includes  more  than  transplant 
surgery’.  It  includes  penicillin  and  vaccination  and  chemotherapy  and  the  list 
goes  on,  but  the  list  surely  includes  the  heart  transplant  Hannah’s  generosity’ 
and  modern  science  made  possible.  These  contributions  of  science  to  care  at 
the  end  of  life  are  obvious  enough  and  worthy  of  celebration. 

Still,  these  contributions  of  science  require  again  some  context , some 
nonscientific  and  human  context.  One  context  for  the  contributions  of  med- 
icine to  care  at  the  end  of  life,  as  also  seems  obvious  enough,  is  the  practice 
of  medicine.  If  the  practice  of  medicine  is  distorted,  then  science  not  only 
contributes  to  care  at  the  end  of  life  but  can  also  contribute  to  the  distortion 
of  care  for  the  dying. 
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The  practice  of  medicine,  of  course,  can  be  distorted  in  a variety  of  ways. 
It  is  distorted  when  it  is  confused  with  the  science  it  uses — when  it  is  reduced 
to  science.  It  is  distorted  when  it  (or  the  culture  that  supports  it)  entertains 
extravagant  and  idolatrous  expectations  of  medicine.  And  it  is  distorted  when 
its  resistance  to  death  is  undertaken  in  the  fear  that  death  has  the  last  word. 
I want  to  attend  briefly  to  each  of  these. 

When  Medicine  Is  Confused  with  Science.  Consider  Hannah’s  complaint 
about  doctors.  “They  haven’t  the  least  idea  about  the  human  heart,”  she  said, 
“except  to  move  it  from  place  to  place.”  That  complaint  is  not,  I think, 
altogether  fair,  but  it  is  surely  familiar.  The  complaint  that  medicine  has 
“depersonalized”  the  patient  has  been  something  of  a refrain  for  almost  as 
long  as  we  have  demanded  of  doctors  that  they  provide  the  “miracle  of 
modern  science.”6  The  complaint  is  not  hard  to  understand.  In  diagnosis, 
medicine  fixes  its  objective  gaze  on  the  body  and  sees  the  body  as  an  object. 
In  therapy,  medicine  treats  the  body  and  treats  the  body  as  manipulable 
nature.  The  “person”  sometimes  gets  lost — and  so  does  the  body.  At  least  the 
patient’s  relationship  to  her  body  as  “me”  can  be  displaced  by  the  physician’s 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic — and  “scientific” — relationship  to  the  body  as 
“it.”  The  familiar  complaint  is  that  medicine  treats  “me”  like  an  “it.”7 

Michel  Foucault  traced  the  beginnings  of  this  “medical  perception,”  or  the 
“gaze”  that  reduces  the  body  to  an  object,  to  the  development  of  “scientific” 
medicine  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries — and  especially  to  the 
position  that  the  corpse  assumed  in  such  medicine.  Science  made  an  object  of 
the  body,  and  when  physicians  turned  their  clinical  gaze  upon  the  body,  they 


6 The  “birth  of  bioethics”  may  be  considered  to  have  begun  with  this  complaint  and  may 
have  hospital  chaplaincy  as  a sibling.  In  1936  Richard  Cabot,  a Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  physician,  and  Russell  Dicks,  a chaplain  there,  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  “whole  person,”  insisting  that  healing  is  not  simply  a matter  of  curing  the 
body  by  scientific  medicine  and  calling  for  cooperation  between  the  physician  and  the 
minister.  (Richard  Cabot  and  Russell  Dicks,  The  Art  of  Ministering  to  the  Sick  [New  York: 
Macmillan,  1936].)  By  1940  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Association  had  adopted  a 
set  of  standards  for  hospital  chaplaincy.  The  extraordinary  Swiss  physician  Paul  Toumier 
also  called  for  attention  to  the  “whole  person.”  (Paul  Tournier,  A Doctor’s  Casebook  in  the 
Light  of  the  Bible , trans.  Edwin  Hudson  [London:  SCM,  1954].) 

7 It  is  a strange  world  of  medicine  when  it  loses  sight  of  both  the  person  and  of  my  body 
as  “me.”  The  irony  is  captured  nicely  in  the  story  of  the  physician  carefully  listening  to  a 
patient’s  chest  with  his  stethoscope.  The  patient  tried  to  ask  the  physician  a question,  but 
the  physician  said,  “Quiet.  I can’t  hear  you  while  I’m  listening.”  (Richard  Baron,  “An 
Introduction  to  Medical  Phenomenology:  I Can’t  Hear  You  While  I’m  Listening,”  Annals 
of  Internal  Medicine  103  [1985]:  606-1 1,  cited  by  Warren  Thomas  Reich,  “A  New  Era  for 
Bioethics:  The  Search  for  Meaning  in  Moral  Experience,”  in  Religion  and  Medical  Ethics: 
Looking  Back , Looking  Forward , ed.  Allen  Verhey  [Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996],  96- 
np.) 
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lost  sight  of  the  person  and  of  the  body  as  “me.”8  That’s  not  all  bad,  of 
course.  When  my  wife’s  doctor  examines  her,  I am  glad  for  my  confidence  in 
his  “clinical  gaze.”  But  the  clinical  gaze  gave  birth  to  a biomedical  “view”  of 
the  body,  a biomedical  model  for  “knowing”  the  body  scientifically,  as  object 
to  be  measured  and  calculated,  managed  and  controlled,  manipulated  and 
corrected.9  And  that’s  not  all  bad,  either,  of  course.  It  nurtured  the  devel- 
opment of  the  “miracles  of  science,”  the  contributions  of  science  to  care  for 
people  at  the  end  of  life.  But  such  a relationship  with  a patient  will  hardly 
nurture  attention  to  them  as  persons  or  to  their  suffering  as  embodied  and 
communal  and  religious  selves. 

If  the  clinical  gaze  gave  birth  to  this  view  of  the  body  as  object,  one  might 
still  regard  Descartes,  often  called  “the  father  of  modern  philosophy,”  as  also 
the  father  of  this  view  of  the  body,  at  least  as  the  philosophical  midwife  at  its 
birth.  Everything  can  be  doubted,  he  famously  insisted,  but  this  is  certain: 
cogito,  ergo  sum — I think,  therefore  I am.  Because  I think,  I cannot  doubt  my 
existence  as  a thinking  thing.  This  thinking  thing,  this  res  cogitans , this  mind, 
was  the  essential  self,  the  soul,  in  Descartes’  view,  and  it  was  immortal, 
rational,  and  free — quite  independent  of  the  body  and  its  mortality,  tran- 
scending any  particular  social  location  and  its  limits.  Cartesian  dualism 
assigned  the  body  to  the  realm  of  matter,  to  res  extensa,  to  be  measured  and 
mastered.  The  body  was  a fragile  machine,  an  animated  corpse,  that  the  soul 
mysteriously  inhabits  for  a time.  As  if  to  stake  a claim  to  his  paternity  of  the 
biomedical  view  of  the  body,  Descartes  concludes  his  Discourse  on  Method  by 
calling  for  the  development  of  a knowledge  of  nature,  or  the  body,  that  would 
master  nature  and  free  human  beings  from  disease  and  from  the  withering  of 
old  age.  Cartesian  dualism  gave  medicine  permission  to  see  and  to  treat  the 
body  as  manipulable  matter,  as  res  extensa , and  it  would  permit  nothing  else.10 

Medicine,  for  its  part,  seems  little  interested  in  questions  of  the  paternity 
and  midwifery  of  its  view  of  the  body.  It  acknowledges,  to  be  sure,  that  health 

8 Very  much  like  a corpse;  see  Michel  Foucault,  The  Bi?~th  of  the  Clinic:  An  Archaeology  of 
Medical  Perception,  trans.  A.  M.  Sheridan  Smith  (New  York:  Vintage,  1994).  The  French 
original  was  first  published  in  1963,  and  although  Foucault  denied  writing  the  book 
“against  medicine”  (Foucault,  The  Birth,  xix),  it  provided  a historical  explanation  of  the  sort 
of  medicine  against  which  complaints  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  bioethics. 

9 See,  for  example,  Peter  E.  S.  Freund  and  Meredith  B.  McGuire,  Health,  Illness,  and  the 
Social  Body:  A Critical  Sociology  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1991).  The  authors 
identify  five  assumptions  in  the  biomedical  model  for  knowing  the  human  body  scientif- 
ically: a dualism  of  mind  and  body,  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  the  material,  the  doctrine 
of  specific  etiology  (that  is,  that  each  disease  is  caused  by  a specific  and  identifiable  agent), 
the  metaphor  of  the  machine,  and  the  assumption  that  the  body  is  an  object  subject  to 
rational  regimen  and  control. 

10  Rene  Descartes,  A Discourse  on  Method  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons.;  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,  1924).  (See  the  endnotes  for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 
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care  may  have  had  its  beginnings  in  religion  and  philosophy.  In  the  story  it 
frequently  tells  of  itself,  however,  it  has  transcended  that  past,  making 
“progress”  the  work  of  science  and  priding  itself  on  being  a scientific  disci- 
pline.11 When  medicine  and  the  culture  celebrate  medicine  as  “scientific,” 
however,  the  celebration  itself  is  hardly  a matter  of  “science.”  The  celebra- 
tion puts  medicine  at  risk  of  forgetting,  of  neglecting,  and  of  distorting  the 
human  context  of  care  for  the  suffering.  There  is  always  some  context,  of 
course,  some  narrative  that  orients  and  locates  us,  some  mythos  that  shapes 
an  ethos,12  even  if  the  myth  is  that  we  can  do  without  myth,  or  the  story  is 
that  we  have  no  story.13  In  that  context  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  reduce 
health  care  to  the  science  it  uses  and  little  wonder  then  that  we  are  at  risk  of 
one  or  another  form  of  scientific  reductionism.14 

Wlien  a Cultural  Myth  Prompts  Expectations.  Even  if  we  reject  such 
reductionism,  as  we  should,  there  is  a mythos  that  provides  an  ethos  for 
science  and  health  care  in  our  culture  and  that  ethos  sponsors  extravagant  and 
idolatrous  expectations  of  science.  It  is  what  has  been  aptly  named  “the 
Baconian  project.”15 

The  Baconian  project  locates  the  study  of  nature  as  a “practical”  science 
and  orients  it  toward  “the  relief  of  human  subjection  to  fate  or  necessity.”16 
That  sounds  commendable  enough,  and  it  is  surely  commonplace  enough  in 


1 1 The  story  medicine  tells  of  itself  and  of  its  “science”  has  its  own  lineage,  but  the  family 
resemblance  to  the  positivism  of  August  Comte  is  hard  to  miss.  (See  the  endnotes  for  the 
remainder  of  this  footnote.) 

12  Aristotle’s  claim  ( Poetics  14503.15-14501x4)  that  character  development  (or  ethos) 
requires  a plot  (or  mythos)  is  extended  here  to  suggest  that  human  responsibility  requires 
a myth.  (See  the  endnotes  for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 

13  Some  narrative  context  seems  inescapable,  however,  even  for  science  and  even  for 
those  who  would  use  science  to  debunk  myths.  (See  the  endnotes  for  the  remainder  of  this 
footnote.) 

14  We  have  already  heard  one  example  of  scientific  reductionism  in  the  neurologist’s 
remark,  “You  are  your  brain.”  The  current  favorite  form  of  reductionism,  however,  is 
surely  genetic  reductionism:  “It’s  all  in  the  genes.”  A moment’s  reflection  may  be  sufficient 
to  identify  and  dismiss  this  “gene  myth”  as  another  form  of  reductionism.  (See  Ted  Peters, 
Playing  God?  Genetic  Determinism  and  Human  Freedom  [New  York:  Routledge,  1997],  xiii, 
5,  and  Ruth  Hubbard  and  Elijah  Wald,  Exploding  the  Gene  Myth  [Boston:  Beacon,  1993].) 
(See  the  endnotes  for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 

15  For  more  on  the  Baconian  project  see  Gerald  P.  McKenny,  To  Relieve  the  Human 
Condition:  Bioethics,  Technology,  and  the  Body  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 
1997).  Francis  Bacon  himself,  to  be  sure,  intended  his  “great  instauration”  to  be  a form  of 
obedience  to  God,  as  a restoration  of  humanity  to  the  mastery  of  nature  that  was  given  with 
the  creation  but  lost  through  the  fall.  Indeed,  he  prays  “that  things  human  may  not 
interfere  with  things  divine,  and  that  . . . there  may  arise  in  our  minds  no  incredulity  or 
darkness  with  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries”  (Francis  Bacon,  The  New  Organon  and  Other 
Writings,  ed.  R.  H.  Anderson  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Merrill,  i960  [1620],  14-15).  Bacon 
provided,  however,  no  place  on  his  map  of  knowledge  for  the  knowledge  of  such  mysteries. 

16  McKenny,  To  Relieve,  22. 
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the  modern  world.  But  it  invokes  a myth  that  is  ripe  for  doubt  and  distorts 
our  care  for  the  dying.  It  invites  us  to  folly. 

It  is  not  folly  to  distinguish  the  “practical”  from  the  “speculative”  (or 
theoretical)  sciences.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  done  that;  however,  he  affirmed 
that  all  knowledge  is  “good.”17  Francis  Bacon,  however,  distinguished  the 
sciences  in  order  to  reject  the  speculative  sciences  as  the  mere  “boyhood  of 
knowledge”  and  as  “barren  of  works.”18  Western  culture  has  followed  Bacon 
in  exalting  a particular  form  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  for  which  it 
reserves  the  honorific  term  “science.”  In  the  classical  account,  theory  (or  the 
speculative  sciences)  provided  the  wisdom  to  use  the  practical  sciences  ap- 
propriately. In  Bacon’s  account,  where  shall  we  look  for  wisdom? 

The  modern  account  may  admit,  as  Bacon  had,  that  for  knowledge  to  be 
beneficial  humanity  must  “perfect  and  govern  it  in  charity,”19  but  science  is 
“not  self-sufficiently  the  source  of  that  human  quality  that  makes  it  benefi- 
cial.”20 (The  Human  Genome  Project  has  not  found  a marker  for  charity.) 
Moreover,  the  compassion  or  charity  that  responds  viscerally  to  suffering  will 
urge  us  to  do  something  in  response  to  suffering,  but  it  will  not  tell  us  what 
thing  to  do.  Given  our  Baconian  confidence  in  the  practical  sciences,  in 
technology,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  reach  for  the  latest 
technique  or  the  nearest  tool  in  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  suffering. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  science  and  technology  as  a response  to  suffering  has 
blinded  us  to  the  limits  of  science  in  regard  to  care  at  the  end  of  life.  The 
Baconian  account  of  knowledge  simply  arms  compassion  with  artifice,  not 
with  wisdom.  It  trains  compassion  to  eliminate  suffering,  not  to  bear  it  nor  to 
share  it.  For  the  knowledge  to  “perfect  and  govern”  human  powers  and  for 
the  wisdom  to  guide  charity,  science  must  call  upon  something  else.  But  upon 
what?  And  how,  in  Bacon’s  account,  can  humanity  have  “knowledge”  of  it?21 

The  “practical”  knowledge  that  Bacon  celebrated  was  sought  in  the  con- 
fidence that  it  would  render  humanity  “capable  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 


17  Thomas  Aquinas,  Co?nmentary  on  Aristotle's  O11  the  Soul  1.3,  cited  in  Hans  Jonas,  The 
Phenomenon  of  Life:  Toward  a Philosophical  Biology  (Boston:  Beacon,  1966),  188. 

Ih  Bacon,  The  New  Organon , 8. 

19  Ibid.,  15. 

20  Jonas,  The  Phenomenon  of  Life,  195. 

21  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  science  does  not  tell  us  what  to  do  with  the  great  power 
it  gives.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  ends  to  seek  or  what  limits  to  observe.  It  cannot  tell  us  how 
to  use  these  great  powers  without  violating  the  human  material  upon  which  they  are  used. 
At  the  end  of  the  story,  even  as  we  continue  to  tell  it,  we  know  better.  Human  progress 
cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific  progress.  Knowing  a patient  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific 
knowing.  Indeed,  the  scientific  “view,”  if  the  complaints  are  to  be  credited,  can  distort  our 
vision  and  blind  us  to  persons  and  to  the  body  as  “me.”  Knowledge  of  that  which 
transcends  “use”  has  no  place  in  Bacon’s  account. 
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and  obscurities  of  nature,”22  able  to  subdue  and  overcome  the  vexations  and 
miseries  that  nature  brings  and  “to  endow  the  human  family  with  new 
mercies.”23  Knowledge,  in  Bacon’s  view,  is  power  over  nature,  and  the  myth 
is  that  mastery  over  nature  inevitably  brings  human  well-being  in  its  train. 
That  is  a myth  shared  by  much  of  Western  culture.  The  myth  of  the 
Baconian  project  sets  humanity  not  only  over  nature  but  against  it.  The 
natural  order  and  natural  processes  have  no  dignity  of  their  own;  their  value 
is  reduced  to  their  utility  to  humanity.  And  nature  does  not  serve  humanity 
“naturally.”  Nature  threatens  to  rule  and  to  ruin  humanity.  The  fault  that 
runs  through  our  world  and  through  our  lives  must  finally  be  located  in 
nature.  Nature  may  be — and  must  be — mastered.24  In  this  myth,  science  and 
the  technology  it  provides  become  the  faithful  saviors.  I do  not  claim  that  all 
physicians  shared  this  vision  or  this  project,  but  I do  claim  that  the  Baconian 
project  shaped  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  cultural  context  within  which 
science  made  its  contributions  to  end-of-life  care.25 

The  ambitions  of  the  Baconian  project  extended  to  human  finitude  itself, 
to  human  nature,  to  our  mortality,  and  to  our  vulnerability  to  suffering.  The 
Baconian  project  has  provided  the  context  for  our  health  care  at  the  end  of 
life.  Bacon  identified  what  he  called  a “third  end”  for  medicine,  the  preser- 
vation of  life,  and  he  regarded  that  goal  as  the  “most  noble  of  all.”  For  two 
millennia  physicians  had  defined  their  role  in  terms  of  restoring  health  and 
easing  pain.  They  saw  the  good  of  health  and  their  powerlessness  against 
death.  When  patients  were  mortally  ill,  “overmastered  by  their  diseases,”26 
they  refrained  from  efforts  to  cure  them.27  Bacon  rejected  the  traditional 


22  Bacon,  The  New  Organon  iq. 

2*  Ibid.,  29. 

24  Jonas,  The  Phenomenon  of  Life,  192. 

25  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Baconian  vision  of  science  and  medicine  was  shared  and 
nurtured  by  Puritan  scientists  and  physicians.  See  Charles  Webster,  The  Great  Instauration: 
Science,  Medicine  and  Reform,  1626-1660  (New  York:  Holmes  & Meier,  1976),  246-92.  The 
optimistic,  indeed  millennial,  expectations  of  Bacon  and  the  Puritans  turned  triumphalist 
with  their  success.  Bacon’s  call  for  knowledge  to  be  practical,  tested  by  experience  and 
experiment,  apt  for  the  restoration  of  dominion  over  nature  to  human  hands  and,  so,  for 
progress  toward  human  well-being,  was  heard  as  a religious  vocation  by  the  Puritans,  but 
ironically  it  led  to  a different  conception  of  God — a designer  God  who,  having  fashioned 
a world,  politely  withdrew,  leaving  the  world  to  the  hands  of  human  freedom  and  reason. 
The  different  conception  of  God  led  inevitably  to  a certain  indifference  to  the  God  so 
conceived. 

26  As  the  Hippocratic  treatise  “The  Art”  put  it.  See  Stanley  Reiser,  Arthur  Dyck,  and 
William  Curran,  eds.,  Ethics  and  Medicine:  Historical  Perspectives  and  Contemporary  Concerns 
(Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1977),  6. 

27  Indeed,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  dying  patients,  ancient  Greek  physicians  counted 
among  the  tools  of  their  trade  poisons  and  other  techniques  to  produce  a painless  death; 
they  sometimes  killed  them.  The  famous  Hippocratic  oath,  of  course,  stood  against  such 
practice:  “I  will  neither  give  a deadly  drug  to  anybody  if  asked  for  it,  nor  will  I make  a 
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resignation  in  the  face  of  those  “overmastered  by  their  disease”;  he  com- 
plained that  “the  pronouncing  of  these  diseases  incurable  gives  a legal 
sanction,  as  it  were,  to  neglect  and  inattention  and  exempts  ignorance  from 
discredit.”*  * Bacon’s  recommendation  was  innovative  for  its  time,  and  it  came 
to  shape  the  context  for  health  care  and  the  conduct  and  character  of 
physicians  as  powerfully  as  the  once-innovative  oath  had.  Physicians  were 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  life,  fighting  a messy  but  heroic  battle  against  death. 
Their  courage  was  their  refusal  to  call  any  disease  incurable.  Their  weapons 
were  forged  in  scientific  study  and  research.  Their  allies  were  the  university 
and  its  laboratories.29 

Among  the  effects  of  this  shift,  of  course,  was  the  ability7  to  cure  a number 
of  diseases  that  once  overwhelmed  the  sick.  For  that,  of  course,  for  “the 
miracle  of  modern  science,”  we  must  be  thankful.  But  we  may  and  must 
regret  other  ways  this  context  has  shaped  care  at  the  end  of  life.  Ironically, 
Bacon’s  complaint  about  the  neglect  and  inattention  and  ignorance  that  were 
sanctioned  by  the  former  medicine  have  been  turned  against  the  medicine 
Bacon  inspired. 

Where  neglect  is  identified  with  a decision  to  attempt  to  cure  no  longer, 
there  medical  care  and  the  project  of  healing  are  reduced  to  cure.  Where 
attention  to  patients  is  identified  with  the  effort  to  cure  them,  there  atten- 
tiveness to  patients  is  reduced  to  attentiveness  to  their  pathologies.  Where 
“knowledge  is  power,”  regarded  as  power  over  nature  and  celebrated  as 
bringing  human  well-being  in  its  train,  there  care  for  patients  is  reduced  to 
treating  their  bodies  as  manipulable  nature  in  an  effort  to  cure  them.  The 
ironic  result  is  that  the  medicine  formed  by  such  a mythos  sanctions  another 
kind  of  ignorance— ignorance  of  the  identities  of  patients,  of  the  particular 
stories  they  tell,  the  individual  aims  they  cherish,  and  of  their  communities. 
And  when  such  ignorance  is  sanctioned,  the  physician  will  be  ill  prepared  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  particular  ways  in  which  patients  suffer,  to  the 
particular  ways  in  which  patients  experience  their  condition  as  a threat  to 
their  embodied  integrity.30 


suggestion  to  this  effect.”  (Ludwig  Edelstein’s  translation,  in  Legacies  in  Ethics  and  Medicine , 
ed.  Charles  Bums  [New  York:  Science  History’  Publications,  1977],  14.)  (See  the  endnotes 
for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 

28  Francis  Bacon,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum:  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  ed. 
J.  M.  Robertson  (New  York:  Books  for  Libraries,  1970),  487-89. 

29  See  William  F.  May’s  accounts  of  the  “fighter”  and  the  “technician”  in  his  The 
Physician's  Covenant:  Images  of  the  Healer  in  Medical  Ethics  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1983),  63-106. 

30  See  Eric  Cassell’s  lament  about  the  inattentiveness  of  medicine  to  suffering  in  Eric  J. 
Cassell,  “Recognizing  Suffering,”  Hastings  Center  Report  21  (May-June  1991):  24-31- 
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The  Baconian  account  of  medicine  had  great  success,  but  the  limits  of  that 
success  are  told  in  sad  stories  of  lingering  dying,  tragic  stories  of  physicians 
who  see  only  diseases  and  lose  sight  of  the  human  realities  of  their  patients, 
sad  stories  of  patients  suffering  not  only  from  certain  pathologies  but  also 
from  the  treatments  for  them.  Care  motivated  the  search  for  a cure,  of  course, 
but  the  search  for  a cure  pushed  care  to  the  margins.  “[Those  doctors]  haven’t 
the  least  idea  about  the  human  heart,”  Hannah  said,  “except  to  move  it  from 
place  to  place.” 

Fear  That  Death  Has  the  Last  Word.  In  spite  of  Bacon,  however,  people 
die.  In  spite  of  extravagant  expectations  of  medicine,  our  lives  end  in  death. 
Pascal  said  it  well:  “The  last  act  is  tragic,  however  happy  the  rest  of  the  play 
is;  at  the  end  a little  earth  is  thrown  upon  our  head,  and  that  is  the  end 
forever.”31  Peter  DeVries  may  have  said  it  even  better,  “We’re  all  like  the 
cleaning  woman.  We  come  to  dust.”32  But  the  word  of  God  may  say  it  best, 
“You  are  dust,  and  to  dust  you  shall  return”  (Gen.  3:19).  No  matter  how 
many  changes  have  taken  place  between  the  first  century  and  the  twenty-first, 
no  matter  what  differences  mark  human  beings  and  cultures  around  the 
world,  they  are  alike  in  this:  people  die.  That  seems  scientific  enough  for 
most  of  us.  That  scientific  prognosis  puts  the  question  to  all  of  us  whether  an 
ultimate,  if  defiant,  despair  is  the  appropriate  human  disposition  in  the  world. 

The  science  that  makes  the  prognosis,  however,  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  it  poses.  It  can  say  death  is  real,  but  it  cannot  say  that  it  has  the  last 
word.  It  can  say  death  is  no  illusion,  but  it  cannot  say  that  death  is  our 
ultimate  destiny.  Christians  have  no  stake  in  denying  the  reality  or  the  power 
of  death  in  the  world,  for  at  the  heart  of  its  story  is  a narrative  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  Death  is  real — and  it  is  a real  evil!  It  is  intimate  with  sickness  and 
suffering.  Death— and  sickness  and  suffering33 — alienates  people  from  their 
own  flesh,  from  their  communities,  and  from  God.34  And  if  death  is  our 
ultimate  destiny,  then  so  is  alienation.  The  same  story,  however,  includes  a 
resurrection  and  the  triumph  of  God  over  death.  The  resurrection  does  not 
require — and  will  not  permit — a denial  of  the  reality  of  death,  but  it  does  give 
us  quite  a different  sense  of  an  ending.  It  has  prompted  Christians  to  the 

31  Blaise  Pascal,  Pascal's  Pensees  (New  York:  E.P.  Dutton,  1958),  61. 

32  Peter  De  Vries,  Slouching  Towards  Kalamazoo  (New  York:  Little,  Brown,  1983),  23. 

33  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  III/4,  trans.  A.T.  Mackay,  T.H.L.  Parker,  Harold 
Knight,  Henry  A.  Kennedy,  and  John  Marks  (London:  T&T  Clark,  1961),  3 66. 

34  See  William  F.  May,  “The  Sacral  Power  of  Death  in  Contemporary  Experience,”  in 
Lammers  and  Verhey,  On  Moral  Medicine,  197-208,  esp.  181-84;  and  William  F.  May,  The 
Patient's  Ordeal  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1991),  9-14,  200-6. 
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affirmation,  “I  believe  in  . . . the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life 
everlasting,”35  and  to  dispositions  of  hope  and  joy  in  the  world. 

To  its  great  credit,  medicine  resists  death.  But  if  medicine  is  undertaken  in 
the  context  of  the  fear  that  death  is  finally  the  last  work,  in  the  context  of  that 
ultimate,  if  defiant,  despair,  with  no  other  and  no  better  sense  of  human 
destiny,  then  the  resistance  medicine  offers  grows  sometimes  presumptuous, 
sometimes  desperate,  and  frequently  (if  ironically)  alienating.  It  can  and 
sometimes  does  prematurely  alienate  the  dying  from  their  bodies,  from  their 
communities,  and  from  God.  In  that  case,  medicine  becomes  a strange  world 
where  a distorted  care  permits  death  a premature  triumph  in  the  very 
resistance  to  death. 

Death  and  our  flesh.  Death  threatens,  first,  to  alienate  us  from  our  own  flesh. 
The  threat  is  real  and  terrible,  for  we  are  embodied  selves,  not  ghosts. 
Sickness,  that  forerunner  and  messenger  of  death,  reminds  us  that  we  are  our 
bodies,  that  our  “selves”  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  bodies  we  otherwise 
take  for  granted,  that  our  health  and  our  lives,  our  selves,  are  radically 
contingent.  This  reminder,  however,  does  not  come  gently;  it  is  not  like 
listening  to  some  friendly  preacher  read  from  the  Psalms.  In  sickness  this 
identification  with  the  body  is  experienced  at  the  same  time  as  alienation  from 
the  body.36 

Death  makes  its  power  felt  in  serious  or  chronic  illness  and  in  severe  pain, 
when  the  body  is  experienced  not  only  as  “us,”  but  also  as  “the  enemy.”3  It 
makes  its  power  felt  in  the  weakness  that  robs  the  sick  of  the  capacity  to 
exercise  responsible  control  of  themselves  and  of  their  world.  Death  makes  its 
power  felt  when  the  wonderful  variety  of  God’s  creation  is  reduced  to 
something  barren  and  sterile  or  to  something  putrid  and  foul.  It  makes  its 
power  felt  when  the  body  no  longer  opens  up  into  a larger  and  sharable 
world,  when  the  body — and  the  w'orld — of  the  sick  shrinks  to  that  place  “a 


35  The  Aposdes’  Creed,  in  John  Leith,  Creeds  of  the  Churches,  3rd  ed.  (.Atlanta:  John 
Knox,  1982),  24-25.  .Although  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  not  written  by  the  aposdes,  it  is  an 
ancient  confession  and  the  most  widely  used  creed  in  the  western  church;  its  predecessors 
may  be  traced  to  the  Interrogatory  Creed  of  Hippolytus  (c.  215)  (Leith,  Creeds,  23).  The 
Nicene  Creed,  which  was  accepted  in  Nicea  in  325  and  revised  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
ends  similarly:  “We  look  forw  ard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  Amen”  (Ibid.,  33). 

36  Arthur  Kleinman,  The  Illness  Narratives:  Suffering,  Healing  and  the  Human  Condition 
(New'  York:  Basic  Books,  1988),  45. 

37  Ibid.;  Elaine  Scarry,  The  Body  in  Pain:  The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  the  World  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985),  47;  M.  Therese  Lysaught,  “Suffering,  Ethics,  and 
the  Body  of  Christ:  Anointing  as  a Strategic  Alternative  Practice,”  Christian  Bioethics  no.  2 
(1996):  172-201,  177. 
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bandage  hides.”38  Death  makes  its  power  felt  in  the  sense  of  a betrayal  of  that 
fundamental  trust  we  have  in  our  bodies.  (And  when  such  a fundamental  trust 
is  broken,  all  trust  can  become  suspect — more  important,  to  be  sure,  but 
more  questionable,  too.) 

Medicine  resists  death — and  its  resistance  is  sometimes  heroic.39  Without 
some  other  and  some  better  sense  of  an  ending,  however,  its  resistance  is 
sometimes  presumptuous,  pretending  to  rescue  human  beings  from  their 
mortality  and  their  vulnerability  to  suffering — and  frequently  desperate, 
laboring  under  the  tyranny  of  survival  or  ease.  And  sometimes — ironically 
and  tragically40 — death  makes  its  power  felt  in  a hospital  and  in  the  sort  of 
medicine  that  is  technologically  oriented  to  biological  survival.  When  the 
sick,  at  once  identified  with  their  bodies  and  alienated  from  them,  seek 
medical  care,  they  sometimes  find  this  self-understanding  reinforced41;  they 
are  sometimes  reduced  to  their  pathology,  and  the  body  is  treated  as  “the 
enemy,”  as  that  manipulable  and  untrustworthy  “nature”  that  must,  for  the 
sake  of  the  self,  be  overpowered,  but  which  remains,  willy-nilly,  the  self. 
Patients  suffer,  then,  not  only  from  the  disease  but  also  from  the  treatment 
of  it — and  death  makes  its  power  felt  not  only  in  sickness  but  also  in  the 
strange  world  of  medicine. 

Death  and  our  communities.  Death  threatens  also  to  separate  people  from 
their  communities.  The  threat  is  real  and  horrible,  for  we  are  communal 
selves,  not  isolated  individuals.  Our  lives  are  lives  lived  with  others,  and  death 
threatens  separation  and  removal,  exclusion  and  abandonment. 

Sickness  comes  also  as  the  forerunner  and  messenger  of  this  alienation. 
Death  makes  its  power  felt  when  the  sick  or  dying  are  removed  and  separated 
from  those  with  whom  they  share  a common  life.  It  makes  its  power  felt  when 
their  environment  is  inhospitable  to  family  and  friends.  It  makes  its  power 
felt  when  disease  so  monopolizes  attention  that  there  is  no  space  for  the  tasks 
of  reconciliation,  forgiveness,  and  community.  It  makes  its  power  felt  when 
the  fear  of  being  abandoned  is  not  met  by  the  presence  of  others  who  care. 

Sickness,  with  its  pain  and  weakness,  pushes  people  to  the  margins  of 
public  life,  forces  a withdrawal  from  the  public  activities  of  working,  shop- 


,K  W.  H.  Auden,  “Surgical  Ward,”  Selected  Poems  of  W.  H.  Auden  (New  York:  Random 
House,  Modem  Library,  1958),  45-46. 

39  Hessel  Bouma  III,  Douglas  Diekema,  Edward  Langerak,  Theodore  Rottmann,  and 
Allen  Verhey,  Christian  Faith , Health,  and  Medical  Practice  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1989), 
i23-43- 

40  Ibid. 

41  Lysaught,  “Suffering,  Ethics,”  177. 
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ping,  or  attending  a concert  or  ballgame.42  And  those  of  us  who  are  “well” 
provide  some  of  the  leverage  that  moves  the  sick  to  the  margins,  for  we  are 
not  hospitable  to  reminders  of  our  own  vulnerability  and  contingency.43  We 
are  autonomous,  in  control,  in  charge,  productive;  they  are  not.  We  have 
been  successful  against  the  powerful  threats  of  nature;  they  have  not.  They 
have  been  captured  by  the  power  of  death,  by  the  forces  of  chaos,  by  the 
nature  that  threatens  us  all,  by  the  nature  against  which  our  best  hope  is 
technology,  the  power  knowledge  gives,  the  knowledge  most  of  us  do  not 
have.  They  belong,  therefore,  in  a hospital  and  under  the  care  of  a physician, 
not  in  public  spaces  reserved  for  strength  and  beauty,  for  efficiency  and 
productivity",  for  life.  They  belong — “elsewhere.”44 

Even  within  their  own  spaces,  moreover,  those  who  suffer  can  be  further 
isolated  and  alienated,  for  suffering  can  rob  the  sick  of  their  voice.  In  W.  H. 
Auden’s  wonderful  and  painful  line,  “Truth  in  their  sense  is  how  much  they 
can  bear;/  It  is  not  like  ours,  but  groans  they  smother.”45  The  point  is  not  just 
that  those  who  suffer  are  sometimes  driven  back  to  the  sounds  and  cries 
human  beings  make  before  they  learn  a language.  The  point  is  rather  that 
there  are  no  words.  The  person  in  pain  knows  it,  knows  it  with  a certainty 
that  Descartes  might  envy,  but  the  one  suffering  it  cannot  make  sense  of  it, 
cannot  tell  it,  cannot  communicate  it  or  “share”  it.46  And  the  silence  of  death 
makes  its  power  felt  in  the  lonely  dumbness  of  the  sick  and  the  helpless 
deafness  of  those  who  would  care! 

Medicine  resists  death  and  can  sometimes  identify  the  pain,  can  “objectify” 
it,  make  sense  of  it,  and  manage  it  by  creating  a language  for  it.  But 
sometimes  that  language  is  not  the  language  of  the  patient,  and  where  that 
language  is  the  “official”  language,  there  patients  find  themselves  aliens,  not 
knowing  the  language,  “speechless,”  and  with  little  hope  for  making  their 
pain — or  themselves — known. 

Medicine  resists  death,  but  without  another  and  better  sense  of  an  ending, 
sometimes — ironically  and  tragically — death  makes  its  power  felt,  first  when 
a community  abandons  the  sick  to  medicine  and  then  in  a hospital  when 
medicine  neglects  the  community  and  the  voice  of  the  patient.  The  world  of 
medicine  is  a strange  world. 

42  Kleinman,  Illness  Narratives,  44;  Bradley  Hanson,  “School  of  Suffering,”  in  Lammers 
and  Verhey,  O11  Moral  Medicine,  249-55;  Lysaught,  “Suffering,  Ethics,”  176. 

43  Lysaught,  “Suffering,  Ethics,”  176-77. 

44  Auden,  “Surgical  Ward.” 

45  Ibid. 

46  This  loss  of  voice  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  a patient  (Kleinman,  Illness  Narratives, 
68):  “That’s  the  worst  thing  about  pain.  You  can’t  see  it.  You  can’t  know  what  it’s  like 
unless,  God  help  you,  you  suffer  from  it.” 
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Death  and  God.  Death  threatens  people,  finally,  in  their  relationship  with 
God.  The  threat  is  real  and  terrible,  for  human  beings  are  religious,  in  spite 
of  the  denials  of  secularism.  Death  threatens  any  sense  that  the  One  who 
bears  down  on  us  and  sustains  us  is  dependable  and  caring.  It  threatens 
abandonment  by  God  and  separation  from  God.  It  threatens  human  beings 
in  their  identity  as  cherished  children  of  God.  Death  makes  its  power  felt 
whenever  the  sick  and  dying,  or  those  who  would  care  for  them,  are  not 
assured  of  the  presence  of  a loving  God  who  cares.  Death  makes  its  power  felt 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  betrayal  by  our  bodies,  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
betrayal  by  our  communities,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  betrayal  by  God. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  experience  of  Stein,  the  character  in  The  Blood  of  the 
La?nb , who  described  his  daughter’s  leukemia  as  a “sluggishly  multiplying 
anarchy  ...  a souvenir  from  the  primordial  ooze.  The  original  Chaos, 
without  form  and  void.  In  de  beginning  was  de  void,  and  de  void  was  vit  God. 
Mustn’t  say  de  naughty  void.”  “God,”  Stein  said,  “is  a word  banging  around 
in  the  human  nervous  system.”  And  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  martyrs 
and  of  their  courage,  he  called  it  “Part  of  the  horror.  It’s  all  a fantasy.  It’s  all 
for  nothing.  A martyr  giving  his  life,  a criminal  taking  one.  It’s  all  the  same 
to  the  All.”  Then  medicine  is  just,  as  Stein  said,  “the  art  of  prolonging  disease 
. . . in  order  to  postpone  grief.”47 

Medicine  resists  death,  but  with  no  other  or  better  sense  of  human  destiny, 
its  resistance  is  undertaken  under  the  power  of  death,  under  the  tyranny  of 
survival,  and  with  the  desperation  of  hopelessness.  Then  medicine  be- 
comes— ironically — a strange  world  where  death  makes  its  power  felt  by 
alienating  patients  from  their  bodies,  from  their  communities,  and  from 
God — before  the  end  of  their  lives  and  for  the  sake  of  their  survival. 

The  last  word,  it  seems,  belongs  to  death,  and  the  horror  of  it  is  not  simply 
the  termination  of  existence  but  the  unraveling  of  meaning,  the  destruction 
of  relationships,  the  lordship  of  chaos.  It  is  the  light  that  seems  ephemeral;  it 
is  the  darkness  that  seems  to  surround  and  to  “overcome”  the  light  and  life. 
Then  we  are  right  to  be  fearful  of  death,  to  tremble  in  the  face  of  darkness 
and  chaos.48 

Resurrection  and  the  difference  it  makes.  Christians  claim,  however,  that  it  is 
not  so,  that  the  last  word  is  not  death.  They  believe,  as  they  say,  “in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,”49  and  they  list  among  the  works  of  the 

47  Peter  De  Vries,  The  Blood  of  the  Lamb  (New  York:  Little,  Brown,  Popular  Library 
edition,  1961),  177-79. 

4*  Nicholas  Lash,  Theology  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus  (London:  SCM,  1986),  174. 

49  The  Nicene  Creed. 
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Spirit  “the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.”50  They  have — 
and  their  creeds  have — quite  a different  sense  of  an  ending;  they  affirm  that 
“we  live  by  the  Spirit.”  Christians  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  death  or  the  ways 
it  threatens  human  beings  in  their  relationships  with  their  own  bodies  and 
with  their  communities  and  with  God.  Nevertheless,  Christians  make  the 
audacious  (and,  finally,  hilarious)  claim  that  the  last  word  belongs  to  God  and 
to  the  life-giving  and  gracious  Spirit  of  God.  The  last  word,  then,  is  not  death 
but  life,  not  suffering  but  shalom. 

Two  questions  seem  obvious.  The  first  is  whether  there  are  any  grounds 
for  this  affirmation,  for  this  hope,  for  this  confidence  in  a different  and  better 
destiny.  Hope  that  has  no  basis  is  simply  wishful  thinking.  And  the  second 
question  is  whether  it  makes  any  difference.  Hope  that  has  no  consequence 
is  simply  sentimental  optimism.  The  questions  are  related,  of  course,  for  in 
the  grounds  for  hope  we  will  also  discover  a direction.  “If  we  live  by  the 
Spirit,  let  us  also  be  guided  by  the  Spirit.” 

Permit  me,  first,  to  consider — very  briefly  and  quite  inadequately — the 
grounds  for  hope  and  then  to  suggest — also  briefly  and  also  inadequately — 
the  difference  a context  of  such  hope  would  make  to  care  at  the  end  of  life. 

The  grounds  for  hope.  To  consider  the  grounds  for  hope  brings  us  squarely 
back  into  the  conversation  between  theology  and  science.  Science  made  the 
prognosis  that  our  lives  will  end  in  death,  and  the  prognosis  for  our  world  and 
for  the  cosmos  is  no  different.  And  theology  had  better  listen  to  science — and 
with  something  like  the  humility  my  geneticist  friend  recommended.  If  the 
world  narrated  in  the  Christian  story  is  the  same  world  that  is  investigated  by 
the  sciences,  then  there  is  both  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  a genuine 
conversation  between  science  and  theology.51  Science  calls  attention  to  the 
absolute  contingency'  of  human  life  and  of  the  cosmos.52  To  listen  to  the 


50  The  Apostles’  Creed. 

51  Immanuel  Kant  divided  the  world  into  a phenomenal  realm,  ruled  by  necessity'  and 
investigated  by  science,  and  a noumenal  realm,  marked  by  freedom  and  home  to  morality 
and  religion.  But  neither  science  nor  theology'  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a division.  It 
invites  the  church  to  withdraw  to  some  other  world,  a private  world  where  it  meets  esoteric 
religious  needs  and  props  up  morality',  and  it  nurtures  Christians  of  divided  minds  and 
compartmentalized  fives. 

s~  The  prognosis  for  our  planet  is  no  better  than  the  prognosis  for  individual  fives. 
Indeed,  the  scientific  prognosis  for  the  universe  is  also  death;  the  cosmos  will  come  to  an 
end,  whether  in  ice  or  in  fire,  whether  in  a cosmic  expansion  that  freezes  or  in  a cosmic  fiery' 
collapse.  For  a readable  account  of  the  scientific  predictions  of  these  catastrophes  see 
William  R.  Stoeger,  SJ,  “Scientific  Accounts  of  Ultimate  Catastrophes  in  Our  Life-Bearing 
Universe,”  in  The  End  of  the  World  and  the  Ends  of  God:  Science  and  Theology  on  Eschatology, 
ed.  John  Polkinghome  and  Michael  Welker  (Harrisburg:  Trinity  Press  International, 
2000),  19-28. 
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sciences  here  is  to  learn  that  there  is,  and  is  to  be,  no  denial  of  death. S3  This 
is  hardly  shocking  to  Christians,  I suggest,  who  have  always  acknowledged 
that  the  creation  does  not  have  its  life  the  way  God  has  God’s  life. 

The  science  that  makes  this  prognosis,  however,  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  it  puts  to  us.  It  can  say  death  is  real,  but  it  cannot  say  that  it  has  the 
last  word.  It  can  say  death  is  no  illusion,  but  it  cannot  say  that  death  is  our 
ultimate  destiny.  It  can  say  that  our  lives  and  our  universe — left  to  their  own 
regularities — provide  little  hope  for  the  triumph  of  life,  but  it  cannot  say  that 
there  are  no  other  reasons  for  hope.54  Theology,  frankly,  is  not  much  better 
off  in  this  conversation.  A sense  of  the  reality  and  the  finality  of  death  can 
hardly  be  dispelled  by  an  argument.  Only  God  can  raise  the  dead.  Only  God 
can  secure  a hope  in  the  midst  of  death  that  is  not  illusion,  evasion,  or  fantasy. 
Still,  theology  may  bear  witness  to  that  God.  The  church  tells  a story  that  can 
make  God  and  the  power  of  God  known,  and  it  performs  that  story  in 
practices  and  activities  that  display  Christian  hope  in  a way  that  can  be  more 
convincing  and  moving  than  any  theological  argument.55  The  hold  that  death 
has  on  our  imagination  may  yield  to  the  story  and  to  Christian  practices  that 
include  the  sacraments  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  care  for  the  dying. 

In  considering  the  grounds  for  hope,  we  must  begin  with  the  story,  and  the 
story  begins  with  the  creation.  In  that  beginning  God  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing  and  made  all  things  good.  The  Spirit  was  there,  of  course,  “in  the 
beginning,”  the  wind  that  swept  across  the  waters  of  chaos  to  create  a cosmos 
(Gen.  1:2),  the  breath  of  God  that  made  of  dust  a living  creature  (Hebrew: 
nephesh-,  Gen.  2:7). 56  The  story  is  not  science,  of  course,  but  science  simply 


53  This  is  not  to  deny,  of  course,  that  there  are  scientists  who  regard  the  death  of 
individuals  as  a biomedical  problem  awaiting  a biomedical  solution  and  the  death  of  the 
planet  or  of  the  cosmos  as  a problem  awaiting  a technological  solution.  (See  the  endnotes 
for  the  remainder  of  this  footnote.) 

54  Hans  Weder,  “Hope  and  Creation,”  in  Polkinghorne  and  Welker,  The  End  of  The 
World,  193:  “The  scientific  view  of  finitude  is  ambivalent:  it  can  serve  as  an  argument  for 
the  nothing,  as  an  argument  for  the  annihilation  of  the  finite  being  beyond  its  end,  but  it 
can  serve  as  well  as  an  argument  for  creativity,  as  an  argument  for  the  re-creation  of  the 
creature  beyond  its  end.  This  ambivalence  is  essential  for  scientific  descriptions,  unless 
they  have  become  reductionist.  In  interpreting  the  limited  being  as  a creature,  theology 
does  not  contradict  natural  science,  but  rather  enriches  it  by  disclosing  a deeper  dimension 
of  being  finite.” 

55  Don  Juel,  “Christian  Hope  and  the  Denial  of  Death:  Encountering  New  Testament 
Eschatology,”  in  Polkinghorne  and  Welker,  The  End  of  The  World,  174.  See  also  Christoph 
Schwobel,  “The  Church  as  a Cultural  Space:  Eschatology  and  Ecclesiology,”  Ibid.,  1 2 1-22. 

56  The  “living  being”  (Hebrew:  nephesh)  was  and  remained  “flesh”  (Hebrew:  basar)-,  that 
is,  whole  selves  were  and  are  “flesh”  in  their  creatureliness,  in  their  contrast  to  God  and 
their  dependence  upon  God,  in  their  weakness  and  mortality.  To  be  sure,  the  nephesh  is 
basar-,  but  the  basar  is  nephesh,  too.  The  “flesh”  is  not  without  Gord.  The  flesh,  too,  is  from 
God.  Whole  selves — embodied  selves,  mortal  and  dependent,  creative  and  powerfully 
gifted — are  “flesh,”  and  it  is  good  (but  not  without  God). 
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traces  the  way  God  ordinarily  worked  and  works.  From  that  beginning  it  is 
clear  that  if  we  live  at  all,  we  live  by  the  Spirit.  From  that  beginning  it  is  clear 
that  without  the  spirit  of  God,  human  weakness  and  mortality  would  make 
their  inevitable  way  toward  death,  that  without  the  spirit  of  God  great  human 
powers  would  demonstrate  their  weakness,  their  “flesh,”  by  their  inability  to 
preserve  the  cosmos  from  tilting  back  to  chaos.  The  grounds  for  hope  in  the 
Christian  tradition  are  not  found  in  some  “soul”  that  has  its  immortality 
independendy  of  God  and  finds  liberation  in  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
grounds  for  hope  are  not  located  in  some  romantic  account  of  nature  as 
bringing  always  the  return  of  life  and  of  spring.  And  the  grounds  of  hope  are 
not  found  in  some  Baconian  account  of  technological  mastery7  over  nature  as 
bringing  human  flourishing  in  its  train.  The  grounds  for  hope  are  these:  the 
powerful  and  creative  word  of  God  and  the  life-giving  spirit  of  God  that  can 
call  a cosmos  out  of  chaos  and  give  light  to  the  darkness  and  life  to  the  dust. 
The  sense  of  an  ending  is  given  with  the  story7 — and  with  the  faithfulness — of 
the  triune  God. 

The  creation,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story7.  The  narrative  continues 
with  the  story7  of  human  sin  and  of  a “curse”  that  rests  on  the  whole  creation 
and  on  all  fife.  Sin  brings  death  and  alienation  in  its  wake — not  mortality,  it 
should  be  said,  which  was  and  is  a simple  sign  that  we  do  not  have  life  the  way 
God  has  life.  Sin  left  ugly  marks  on  the  world  God  made:  the  curse  of 
patriarchy,  the  enmity7  and  envy  of  brothers,  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  death  as  the  alienation  of  human  beings  from  their  own 
bodies,  from  their  communities,  and  from  God. 

The  story7  might  have  ended  there,  the  cosmos  smashed  back  to  chaos.  But 
God  did  not  abandon  the  world  to  sin  or  to  death.  Even  under  the  burden  of 
a curse,  these  are  the  grounds  for  hope:  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  what  was 
the  cause  of  God  from  the  beginning,  God’s  refusal  to  let  sin  and  death  have 
the  last  word  in  the  world  God  made,  God’s  “maintaining  his  unconditional 
creative  relationship  to  what  he  has  created  even  beyond  death.”57  The  Spirit 
was  still  there,  present  now  in  the  chaos  human  beings  had  wrought,  brood- 
ing now  on  the  waters  of  human  tears,  preserving,  renewing,  pledging  now 
that  death  w ould  not  have  the  last  word  in  the  world  God  made. 

So,  “the  fall” — or  the  flood — is  not  the  end  of  the  story  either.  God  comes 
again  to  covenant  and  to  bless.  And  the  blessing  with  which  God  would  visit 
the  world  is  not  a rescue  from  the  w7orld  but  a vocation  within  it,  a vocation 
to  be  a blessing  (for  example,  Gen.  12:1-4),  to  restrain  and  to  lift  the  power 
of  the  curse  in  the  world  God  made  and  preserves  and  loves. 


57  Schwobel,  “The  Church  as  a Cultural  Space,”  122. 
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The  center  of  the  Christian  story — and  of  the  creed — is  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  came  announcing  the  good  future  of  God,  and  he  made  its  power  felt  in 
works  of  healing  and  in  words  of  blessing.  When  the  dead  were  raised,  the 
good  future  of  God  was  revealed.  When  the  sick — those  under  the  power  of 
death — were  healed,  the  good  future  of  God  was  present.  When  demons 
were  cast  out  and  those  afflicted  returned  to  themselves  and  to  their  com- 
munities, the  good  future  of  God  was  made  known  and  made  real.  And  when 
the  poor  heard  good  news,  the  good  future  of  God  made  its  power  felt. 

This  Jesus  “suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.” 
He  had  not  chosen  suffering,  he  had  not  chosen  death,  but  he  endured  both 
for  the  sake  of  God’s  cause  in  the  world  and  his  own  integrity.  In  contrast  to 
the  sublime  tranquility  with  which  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock,  confident 
that  the  death  of  his  body  would  free  his  immortal  soul,  Jesus  wept  and  cried 
at  the  prospect  of  alienation  from  his  flesh,  from  his  friends,  and  from  God 
(Mark  14:33,  Heb.  5:7). 58  And  his  death  was  real  and  horrible  (in  contrast  to 
the  beautiful  death  of  Socrates);  he  made  the  human  cry  of  lament  in  the  face 
of  death  his  own  cry,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken  me?”  (Psalm 
22,  Mark  16:34). 

But  God  raised  this  Jesus  up,  “the  first  fruits  of  those  who  have  died”  (1 
Cor.  1 5:20). 59  The  power  of  God  and  the  love  of  God  reached  into  death  to 
raise  this  Jesus  up,  vindicating  both  Jesus  and  God’s  own  faithfulness.  The 
powers  of  death  and  doom  had  done  their  damnedest,  but  God  would  have 
the  last  word.  God  raised  this  Jesus  up  and  established  once  and  for  all  the 
good  future,  the  destiny,  of  which  he  spoke. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us  (1  Pet.  3:15):  Jesus  was  raised 
in  this  world  and  in  this  history,  and  this  world  and  this  history  have,  happily, 
no  escape.  Because  of  that  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God’s  victory 
over  the  powers  of  death  and  sin,  Christians  say,  “Therefore,  I hope.  There- 
fore, ‘I  believe  ...  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  the  life  everlasting.’” 
The  New  Testament  fairly  thunders  with  that  sense  of  victory  and  expecta- 
tion. 

Because  Jesus  has  been  raised,  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out,  “the  first 
fruits”  (Rom.  8:23)  and  the  “guarantee”  of  God’s  good  future  (2  Cor.  1:22, 

58  See  Oscar  Cullmann,  “Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,”  in 
Immortality  and  Resmrection,  ed.  Krister  Stendahl  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1965),  9-53,  esp. 
12-20. 

59  It  was  a curious  body,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  recognizable  as  Jesus’s  body,  as  the  body 
of  the  one  who  preached  and  healed  and  suffered.  His  wounds  were  raised  with  him.  It  was 
no  mere  “spirit”  (Luke  24:40);  this  embodied  person  was  identifiable,  had  an  identity,  in 
ways  no  mere  “spirit”  could.  “It  is  I myself,  handle  me,  and  see,”  he  said  (Luke  24:40). 
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5:5,  Eph.  1:13),  and  the  Spirit  is  included  in  the  creed  and  in  the  grounds  for 
Christian  hope. 

The  Spirit,  as  Paul  says,  “helps  us  in  our  weakness”  (Rom.  8:26).  While  we 
“groan  inwardly”  (Rom.  8:23),  when  there  are  no  words,  while  we  wait  for 
“the  redemption  of  our  bodies”  (Rom.  8:23),  the  Spirit  gives  us  words,  “Abba! 
Father!”  (Rom.  8:15),  and  makes  us  “heirs,”  “joint  heirs”  (Rom.  8:17),  of 
God’s  good  future.  The  Spirit  is  at  work  where  the  groaning  find  words  and 
where  God’s  future  still  makes  its  power  felt:  when  the  sick  are  healed,  when 
the  grieving  are  comforted,  when  (like  Pentecost  and  unlike  the  Tower  of 
Babel)  people  understand  each  other,  and  when  the  threat  of  death  is  met 
with  confidence  in  God  and  with  care  for  persons  as  embodied  and  commu- 
nal selves. 

The  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  church,  in  that  community7  where  the  resur- 
rection is  celebrated  and  where  the  good  future  of  God  is  anticipated  in 
practices  of  friendship  and  forgiveness,  or  as  the  creed  says,  “the  communion 
of  saints,  [and]  the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

Christians  hope  because  they  know  the  faithfulness  of  the  One  Who  made 
all  things,  because  they  know  the  story  of  the  One  Who  w as  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  because  they  know7  a life-giving  Spirit.  They  cannot  but  claim  to 
know7  something  of  the  end  of  the  story.  They  cannot  but  say,  “I  believe  . . . 
In  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  the  life  everlasting.”  The  Christian 
church  ow  ns  a story  in  canon  and  in  creed  that  ends  w ith  talk  of  God’s  good 
future — and  our  own.  It  is  not  yet  that  good  future,  of  course,  still  sadly  not 
yet  that  future.  The  creation  and  the  Christian  still  “wait”  and  “watch”  and 
pray  for  it  (Rom.  8:19-23). 

The  difference  it  makes.  We  began  by  acknowledging  the  reality  and  the 
powrer  of  death,  but  w7e  have  seen  that — in  spite  of  appearances — there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  death  is  not  the  last  word,  that  human  destiny  is 
life  and  light.  But  if  this  is  true,  if  death  is  not  the  last  w ord,  if  our  destiny  is 
life,  what  would  our  dying  and  our  care  for  the  dying  look  like? 

The  short  answrer  to  that  question,  I think,  is  “watchfulness.”  That  is  to  say, 
our  dying  and  our  care  for  the  dying  should  display  and  confirm  our  hope. 
What,  then,  does  watchfulness  look  like?  Here  we  might  take  a cue  from 
Mark’s  gospel  and  its  call  to  heroic  discipleship.  Watchfulness  takes  the  shape 
of  courage.  Or  wre  might  take  a cue  from  Revelation:  watchfulness  takes  the 
shape  of  patience.  Or  w7e  might  consult  the  letters  of  Paul  and  their  invitation 
to  “rejoice  (and  to  grieve)  in  hope.”Ao  But  let  it  suffice  to  take  a cue  from  the 

60  I tried  to  follow  these  cues  in  my  book  Remembering  Jems:  Christian  Community, 
Scripture,  and  the  Moral  Life  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002). 
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Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  the  call  to  “watch”  becomes  a call  to  care  for  those 
who  are  pressed  down  and  crushed  by  hurt  and  harm. 

Matthew  brings  his  account  of  watchfulness  to  a climactic  conclusion  with 
a story  about  the  last  judgment  (Matt.  25:3 1-46). 61  When  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  in  his  glory,  he  invites  some  to  enter  the  kingdom  because,  as  he  said, 
“I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
something  to  drink,  I was  a stranger  and  you  welcomed  me, ...  I was  sick  and 
you  took  care  of  me.  . . Those  who  heard  him  were  surprised,  shocked,  by 
the  words.  “When?”  they  asked.  “We  were  watching  for  you,  waiting  for  you, 
but  when,  Lord,  did  we  care  for  you?”  And  the  Son  of  Man  answered  them, 
“Inasmuch  as  you  cared  for  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  cared  for  me.” 

The  parable  is  eloquent  testimony  that  watchfulness  takes  the  shape  of 
care.  And  it  is  an  elegant  reminder  to  caregivers  that  the  presence  of  God  is 
mediated  to  them  through  their  patients  and  that  patients,  in  their  very 
weakness  and  vulnerability,  in  their  hurt  and  loneliness,  (re)present  Christ  to 
the  caregiver. 

Caregivers  may  still  stand  there  stuttering  and  sputtering,  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  that  was  you,  Lord?  That  that  fat  old  fart  was  you,  Lord?  That  that 
irritating  gomer  was  you,  Lord?  She  certainly  had  a rough  life,  and  she  was 
you,  even  so?  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  that  broken  body  was  your 
spiritual  presence?”  And  the  answer  is  always  “yes,”  and  the  answer  calls  for 
a kind  of  reverence  in  response. 

This  reverence  requires  care  for  patients  as  embodied  and  communal 
selves.  It  does  not  just  insist,  in  Cartesian  fashion,  that  the  patient  is  also  an 
agent;  it  does  not  set  the  mind  (or  the  will)  over  and  over  against  the  body; 
it  does  not  simply  demand  respect  for  a patient’s  autonomy  while  the  body 
remains  manipulable  nature.  A watchful  medicine,  formed  to  care  with 
reverence,  is  more  apt  to  attend  to  suffering  than  is  either  the  technical  expert 
who  reduces  the  sick  to  manipulable  nature  or  the  moral  expert  who  reduces 
the  patient  to  capacities  for  choice,  for  patients  suffer  neither  as  ghostly 
minds  nor  as  biological  organisms  but  as  whole  persons.62 

The  parable  is  eloquent  testimony  that  watchfulness  calls  for  care,  and  it  is 
an  elegant  witness  to  the  humility  appropriate  to  caregivers.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  Messianic  pretension.  If  anyone  is  Messiah  in  this  parable,  the 


61  Matthew  adopts  Mark’s  chapter  about  watchfulness  (see  also  Mark  13:1-37  and  Matt. 
25:1-44),  but  he  adds  to  it  a collection  of  parables  about  watchfulness  (Matt.  25:45-26:46), 
a collection  that  climaxes  in  the  parable  of  the  last  judgment  (Matt.  26:31-46). 

62  Eric  J.  Cassell,  “Recognizing  Suffering,”  Hastings  Center  Report  21,  no.  3 (May-June, 
1991):  24-31. 
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patient  is.  The  caregiver  is  not  Messiah.  A watchful  medicine  will  not  deny 
the  not-yet  character  of  our  existence  or  of  our  medicine,  not  to  itself  and  not 
to  patients.  On  the  contrary',  a watchful  medicine  will  sustain  and  nurture 
truthfulness  about  our  finitude,  about  our  limits.  Humility,  after  all,  finds  its 
twin  in  truthfulness. 

And  if  medicine  is  not  Messiah,  it  is  freed  by  watchfulness  and  its  humility 
for  a more  carefree  care.  A watchful  medicine  need  not  bear  that  finally 
intolerable  burden  of  being  Messiah;  it  need  not  substitute  anxiously  for  a 
finally  powerless  God.  Watchful  medicine  needs  not  panic  in  the  presence  of 
suffering  and  dying.63  In  a watchful  medicine,  caregivers  can  simply  “be 
there”  with  and  for  patients,  present  to  the  suffering  and  the  dying.  When 
there  are  no  words,  when  the  suffering  is  mute,  a watchful  caregiver  can  be 
there  with  a silent  readiness  to  listen — and  that  silent  presence  can  help  a 
patient  to  find  words  to  express  the  hurt.  And  when  the  patient  finds  those 
words,  a watchful  caregiver  can  be  there,  ready  to  join  her  voice  to  his  in 
com-plaintive  lament — and  that  “expressive  compassion”  can  help  a patient 
to  find  meaning  and  to  begin  to  construct  the  next  chapter  of  a life,  even  if 
it  will  be  the  last  chapter.64  Watchfulness  can  nurture  and  sustain  a more 
carefree  care  and  bring  calm  to  chaos. 

Death,  we  said,  threatens  alienation  from  our  bodies.  A watchful  medicine 
will  care  and  meet  the  threat  by  attention  to  embodied  selves,  relieving  pain 
and  nurturing  the  strength  of  patients  to  exercise  self-control  and  responsi- 
bility, by  attention,  yes,  to  the  delights  of  the  flesh,  to  the  music  patients  like, 
to  the  flowers  they  love,  to  their  environment,  to  their  dining  (no  less  than  to 
their  diet),  and  by  the  human  touch  that  signals  compassion. 

Death,  we  said,  threatens  alienation  from  our  communities.  A watchful 
medicine  will  care  and  meet  the  threat  by  hospitality  not  only  to  patients  but 
also  to  those  whom  patients  love  and  by  whom  they  are  loved,  by  making 
those  visiting  the  sick  and  dying  comfortable  and  welcome,  by  ministering  to 
those  who  can  only  stand  and  wait,  for  in  such  hospitality  medicine  cares  for 
the  patient,  too.  A watchful  medicine  will  care  and  help  the  patient  recover 
her  voice,  even  if  only  in  lament. 

And  death,  we  said,  threatens  alienation  from  God.  A watchful  medicine 
will  care — but  not  by  trying  to  dispense  God,  not  by  trying  to  provide  God 
in  pleasant  little  doses,  convenient  tablets,  say,  designed  to  make  God  easier 

63  May,  The  Physician's  Covenant,  60. 

64  Warren  Reich,  “Speaking  of  Suffering:  A Moral  Account  of  Compassion,”  Soundings 
72,  no.  1 (Spring  1989):  83-108,  93-97;  Margaret  E.  Mohnnann,  Medicine  as  Minister: 
Reflections  On  Suffering,  Ethics,  and  Hope  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim,  1995),  75-88. 
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to  swallow.  A watchful  medicine  is  not  undertaken  as  though  God  were  not 
present  to  those  threatened  by  death  unless  someone  produces  God;  a 
watchful  medicine  is  undertaken  as  a sign  of  a divine  love  that  is  always 
present  and  as  a signal  of  a human  hope  that  is  already  real. 

A watchful  medicine,  it  needs  finally  to  be  said,  requires  a watchful 
community.65  A watchful  community  will  not  abandon  the  sick  or  the 
suffering  to  medicine,  nor  will  it  abandon  caregivers  to  their  technology.  A 
watchful  community  will  call  the  sick  and  suffering  to  courage  and  patience, 
comfort  them  in  their  lament,  and  encourage  them  to  heroic  discipleship  and 
patient  endurance.  A watchful  community  will  call  caregivers  to  understand 
their  work  as  a calling,  indeed  as  a “holy  calling,”66  as  a form  of  discipleship 
of  the  suffering  and  saving  Christ,  a vocation  in  which  and  through  which 
they  can  serve  the  cause  of  God,  rejoicing  sometimes  in  some  little  token  of 
God’s  good  future  they  are  able  to  bring,  lamenting  sometimes  with  a patient 
that  it  is  still  not  yet  God’s  good  future. 

A watchful  community  and  a watchful  medicine  will  not  disown  science. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  nurture  and  sustain  and  honor  science,  setting  it  in 
the  context  of  our  delight  and  wonder  at  the  ways  God  ordinarily  works,  in 
the  context  of  a “dominion”  that  serves  the  cause  of  God  and  in  the  context 
of  care  for  embodied  and  communal  creatures  of  God.  In  that  context  we  may 
celebrate  science  and  its  contribution  to  care  for  the  dying.  We  may  be  glad, 
that  is,  for  the  contributions  of  science  to  care  at  the  end  of  life,  to  intervene 
sometimes  against  premature  death  and  to  relieve  pain  even  when  it  cannot 
cure,  but  we  will  not  indulge  in  extravagant  and  idolatrous  expectations  of 
medicine  as  though  it  were  the  faithful  savior.  It  is  not  that  such  a medicine 
has  a smaller  place  for  science  but  that  it  sets  science  in  a different  context. 

Then  we  may  signal  together  another  and  a better  destiny,  that  death  is  not 
the  last  word,  and  that  God’s  good  future  makes  its  power  felt  not  where  the 
dying  cling  desperately  to  life,  nor  where  the  dying  are  deliberately  killed,  but 
where  dying  is  faced  with  courage  and  accompanied  by  care.  It  may  be  that 
our  dying  and  our  caring  for  the  dying  may  be  the  most  compelling  evidence 
to  be  offered,  short  of  eschatological  vindication,  for  the  claim  Christians 
often  make,  “I  believe  in  . . . the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
everlasting.” 


65  Stanley  Hauerwas,  Suffering  Presence:  Theological  Reflections  on  Medicine,  the  Mentally 
Handicapped,  and  the  Church  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1986),  63-83. 

66  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  “For  Doctors  and  Nurses”  (1909),  in  Lammers  and  Verhey, 
On  Moral  Medicine,  5. 
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Endnotes 

Footnote  2,  cont.  In  this  fascinating  survey  of  nearly  two  hundred  physi- 
cians and  nurses  involved  in  organ  procurement,  Stuart  Youngner  and  his 
colleagues  demonstrated  the  dissonance  between  the  intellectual  understand- 
ing of  criteria  for  the  determination  of  brain  death  and  the  experience  of 
those  who  care  for  brain-dead  organ  donors.  In  one  part  of  their  study,  the 
doctors  and  nurses  were  presented  with  two  cases  and  asked  both  whether  the 
patients  were  legally  dead  and  whether,  aside  from  legalities,  they  themselves 
regarded  the  patients  as  really  dead  and  why.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  respondents  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  physicians  were  able 
to  identify  the  criteria  for  determining  death  correctly  and  “the  personal 
concepts  of  death  varied  widely.”  The  study  did  not  suggest  that  death  was 
being  misdiagnosed  or  that  patients  were  being  prematurely  declared  dead 
for  the  sake  of  access  to  their  organs,  but  it  did  suggest  a “conceptual 
disarray”;  it  did  suggest  that  Hannah’s  confusion  is  not  unusual.  And  if 
professionals  sometimes  find  this  experience  confusing  and  sometimes  dis- 
concerting, then  one  can  image  how  much  more  difficult  it  must  be  for 
families.  For  families,  of  course,  the  “neomort”  is  not  just  a cadaver,  but  Mom 
or  Son  or  Sam. 

Footnote  4,  cont.  In  one  of  the  initial  challenges  to  the  brain-death  criteria, 
and  in  spite  of  the  developing  consensus,  Jonas  criticized  the  Harvard  ad  hoc 
committee  for  attempting  to  provide  a sharp  line  between  life  and  death 
when,  in  fact,  according  to  Jonas,  life  often  shades  imperceptibly  into  death. 
“Giving  intrinsic  vagueness  its  due  is  not  being  vague,”  he  said.  “Aristotle 
observed  that  it  is  the  mark  of  a well-educated  man  not  to  insist  on  greater 
precision  in  knowledge  than  the  subject  admits.  . . . Reality  of  certain 
kinds — of  which  the  life-death  spectrum  is  perhaps  one — may  be  imprecise  in 
itself,  or  the  knowledge  obtainable  of  it  may  be.  To  acknowledge  such  a state 
of  affairs  is  more  adequate  to  it  than  a precise  definition,  which  does  violence 
to  it.”  Even  if  we  admit  the  necessity  of  some  precise  and  objective  criteria, 
Jonas  reminds  us  of  the  inevitable  ambiguity  and  warns  us  against  pretending 
that  any  tidy  criteria  can  eliminate  that  ambiguity.  Such  pretense  violates  the 
human  experience  of  both  caregivers  and  survivors. 

Footnote  10,  cont.  More  than  one  account  of  medicine  has  traced  its 
problematic  way  of  regarding  the  body  to  Cartesian  dualism.  See  especially 
Drew  Leder,  The  Absent  Body  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  i960). 
Richard  Zaner,  in  Ethics  and  the  Clinical  Encounter  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1988),  also  traces  the  biomedical  view  of  the  body  to  Descartes,  but 
he  focuses  on  Descartes’  medical  writings.  He  finds  there  not  the  famous 
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dualism  of  the  Discourse  on  Method  but  a dualism  between  nature,  or  body,  as 
understood  in  ordinary  experience,  and  nature,  or  body,  as  an  object  under- 
stood in  science.  Moreover,  Descartes’  medical  advice  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  proper  treatment  of  patients  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  treatment  of 
objects.  See  further  the  thoughtful  account  of  Leder,  Zaner,  and  Foucault  in 
Gerald  P.  McKenny,  To  Relieve  the  Human  Condition:  Bioethics , Technology , and 
the  Body  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1997),  184-210. 

Footnote  11,  cont.  Comte’s  story  of  “progress”  in  human  knowledge  is  a 
triumphalist  tale  of  science.  Progress  in  the  quest  for  human  knowledge  has 
proceeded  through  three  stages,  Comte  said,  and  progress  requires  that  each 
stage  leave  behind  the  previous  stage  as  ignorance.  The  first  stage,  the  most 
primitive  stage,  Comte  called  “theological.”  That  was  superstition,  and  hu- 
mans, at  least  the  enlightened  ones,  have  transcended  it,  leaving  it  behind  as 
myth  and  legend.  The  second  stage  Comte  named  “metaphysical.”  It  was 
progress,  to  be  sure,  but  not  yet  real  knowledge,  more  like  guesswork,  and  it 
is  considered  ignorance  in  the  final  stage,  the  “scientific,”  in  which  human 
beings  finally  truly  know.  This  knowledge  gives  them  great  power  to  make 
further  progress.  The  story  is  a familiar  one.  See  Joel  Shuman,  The  Body  of 
Compassion:  Ethics,  Medicine,  and  the  Church  (Boulder:  Westview,  1999),  11- 
12. 

Footnote  12,  cont.  It  is  important,  of  course,  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term 
myth.  It  is  used  popularly  and  pejoratively  to  refer  to  a story  that  is  not  true, 
a story  that  can  be  refuted  by  science.  Myth  may  better  be  regarded  as 
“characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  sees  the  empirical  world  and  its  happenings, 
and  above  all,  man  and  his  actions,  in  the  light  of  the  reality  that  constitutes 
them,  and  makes  them  a unity,  and  at  the  same  time  transcends  them.  ...  It 
is  mostly  in  narrative  form,  a story  that  is  ‘sacred  word’ ...  as  word  about  true 
being  and  the  all-sustaining  event,  not  merely  in  the  causal  sense,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  gave  meaning  and  purpose  to  all  actual  being  and  happenings.” 
(Encyclopedia  of  Theology:  The  Concise  Sacramentum  Mundi,  ed.  K.  Rahner  [New 
York:  Seabury,  1975],  s.v.  “Myth”  [by  H.  Fries],  1011-12,  cited  in  Daniel  P. 
Sulmasy,  “Every  Ethos  Implies  a Mythos:  Faith  and  Bioethics,”  in  Notes  from  a 
Narrow  Ridge:  Religion  and  Bioethics,  ed.  Dena  S.  Davis  and  Laurie  Zoloth 
[Hagerstown:  University  Publishing  Group,  1999],  230.)  Myths  help  us  to 
map  our  world  and  our  place  in  it.  They  serve  to  orient  us,  to  locate  us,  to 
enable  us  to  interpret  and  to  see  the  significance  of  the  things  and  events 
around  us.  Without  some  such  map  we  are  lost.  Without  some  such  story  or 
drama  we  do  not  know  what  role  we  are  to  play. 

Footnote  13,  cont.  We  have  already  identified  Comte’s  narrative  (see 
footnote  and  endnote  1 1),  but  consider  also  the  writings  of  Jacques  Monod. 
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In  Chance  and  Necessity  (trans.  Austryn  Wainhouse  [London  and  Glasgow: 
Collins,  Fount,  1977]),  Monod  wants  to  convince  us  that  nature  is  “objec- 
tive,” by  which  he  means  that  it  has  no  values  or  purposes,  no  narrative. 
Everything  in  it,  he  says,  is  “contingent,”  by  which  he  means  that  all  the  items 
in  it  are  unconnected  except  by  “chance,”  not  by  any  narrative  coherence. 
Leave  aside  for  a moment  that  this  way  of  picturing  the  universe  relies  on  the 
(once  popular)  myth  of  separate  and  impenetrable  atoms.  Leave  aside  the  fact 
that  relations  are  much  more  interesting  and  much  more  complex,  even 
scientifically.  Leave  aside  the  fact  that  order  is  not  an  illusion,  and  if  it  were 
(or  if  the  order  were  not  somehow  knowable),  science  could  not  be  under- 
taken. Monod  is  interested  in  contingency  and  chance  as  an  alternative  to  a 
story  of  God  and  the  purposes  of  God.  To  explain  things  as  “by  chance” 
means  that  God  and  purpose  can  be — and  must  be — excluded  from  a scien- 
tific attitude.  But  Monod  does  not  escape  myth!  Instead  he  adopts  the  myth 
of  the  casino:  deep  down  the  world  is  as  it  is  as  a result  of  a Monte  Carlo  game 
(Monod,  Chance,  137).  This  would  not  be  quite  as  dangerous,  perhaps,  if 
science  were  just  about  establishing  “facts,”  not  about  explaining  them,  as 
Monod  sometimes  humbly  claims,  but  he  also  claims  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge provides  the  only  source  of  value  in  a world  otherwise  “chillingly  value 
free.”  (The  quote  is  from  Mary  Midgley,  Science  as  Salvation:  A Modern  Myth 
and  Its  Meaning  [London:  Routledge,  1992J,  38.  Midgley  observes,  further- 
more, that  casinos  are  “not  chancy  things  at  all  but  highly  purposive  human 
artifacts,  devices  to  produce  a peculiar  arrangement  that  is  never  normally 
found  in  nature — namely  a calculated  disorder  which  can  baffle  prediction” 
[Midgley,  Science , 42].  For  Monod’s  claims  about  science  as  moral  guide,  see 
Monod,  Chance , 164-65.)  Monod  may  serve  as  an  illustration  not  only  of  the 
fact  that  myth  is  inescapable  but  also  of  the  fact  that  some  myths  are  better 
than  others.  Myths,  of  course,  are  frequently  unexamined  and  unquestioned. 
Indeed,  they  so  order  our  thought  that  they  seem  unquestionable.  Still,  there 
are  good  reasons  to  question  Monod’s  myth  of  the  casino,  and  there  are 
surely  good  reasons — both  reasons  of  science  and  reasons  of  humanity — to 
doubt  the  Nazi  myth  or  the  Communist  account  of  “dialectical  materialism.” 
Some  stories,  finally,  will  not  wash.  An  alternative  story  of  science  might  be 
that  it  considers  how  God  ordinarily  works  to  order  the  world,  sometimes  in 
wonder,  echoing  the  Creator’s  line,  “God,  that’s  good,”  and  sometimes  in 
service  to  what  we  know  of  the  purposes  of  God. 

Footnote  14,  cont.  Myths,  however,  frequently  go  unexamined,  especially 
when  the  myth  is  that  we  can  do  without  them.  Consider  Walter  Gilbert,  a 
Nobel  laureate  in  genetics,  who  made  the  plausible  prediction  that  one  day 
each  of  us  will  have  a CD  containing  a map  of  our  individual  genetic  code. 
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But  he  went  on  to  make  the  foolish  suggestion  that  we  could  hold  up  that  CD 
and  say,  “This  is  me”  (Walter  Gilbert,  “A  Vision  of  the  Grail,”  in  The  Code 
of  Codes:  Scientific  and  Social  Issues  in  the  Human  Genome  Project,  ed.  Daniel 
Kevles  and  Leroy  Hood  [Cambridge:  Harvard  LIniversity  Press,  1992],  96). 
Such  a future  (along  with  such  rhetoric)  we  must  resist  and  reject.  Humans 
may  not  be  reduced  to  their  genes.  The  ability  to  map  and  sequence  the  genes 
does  not  give  us  what  Gilbert  hoped  for,  “the  ultimate  answer  to  the  [ancient] 
commandment  ‘know  thyself”  (as  cited  in  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  Who  Are 
Wei:  Critical  Reflections  and  Hopeful  Possibilities  [Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
2000],  90).  Indeed,  not  even  the  body  may  be  reduced  to  genes;  a genotype 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a phenotype.  (See  James  F.  Keenan,  SJ,  “Genetic 
Research  and  the  Elusive  Body,”  in  Embodiment,  Morality,  and  Medicine,  ed. 
Lisa  Sowle  Cahill  and  Margaret  A.  Farley  [Dordrecht:  Kluwer  Academic, 
1995],  63.)  Persons  and  bodies  have  histories,  not  just  genetic  fates. 

Consider  also  what  it  is  that  the  Human  Genome  Project  maps.  It  is  not 
the  human  person,  not  the  human  body,  not  even  that  thing  called  “the 
human  genome.”  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “ the  human  genome.”  The 
Human  Genome  Project  itself  reminded  us  that  genes  differ  from  person  to 
person.  The  aim  of  the  project  was  to  publish  the  average  or  “consensus” 
sequence  of  200  different  people.  But  that  provides  a map  neither  of  everyone 
nor  of  anyone.  Does  “ the  human  genome”  have  blood  group  A?  or  B?  or  AB? 
or  O?  We  know  where  to  look  on  chromosome  9 for  a marker  for  blood  type, 
but  if  we  look  carefully,  we  will  not  see  the  blood  type  of  “ the  human 
genome.”  We  will  see  that  “Variation  is  an  inherent  and  integral  part  of  the 
human — or  indeed  any — genome”  (Matt  Ridley,  Genome:  The  Autobiography 
of  a Species  in  25  Chapters  [New  York:  HarperCollins,  2000],  145).  It  is  easy  to 
get  the  impression  that  the  human  genome  really  locates  diseases.  Open  a 
catalogue  on  the  human  genome  and  you  are  confronted  with  a list  of 
diseases.  Open  a newspaper  and  you  are  confronted  w ith  a series  of  headlines: 
“New  gene  for  mental  illness,”  “Gene  for  kidney  cancer  isolated,”  or  “A  new 
Alzheimer’s  gene.”  Yet,  as  Ridley  says,  “to  define  genes  by  the  diseases  they 
cause  is  about  as  absurd  as  defining  organs  of  the  body  by  the  diseases  they 
get;  livers  are  there  to  cause  cirrhosis,  hearts  to  cause  heart  attacks  and  brains 
to  cause  strokes.  It  is  a measure,  not  of  our  knowledge  but  of  our  ignorance 
that  this  is  the  way  the  genome  catalogues  read.  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
only  thing  we  know  about  some  genes  is  that  their  malfunction  causes  a 
particular  disease.  This  is  a pitifully  small  thing  to  know  about  a gene,  and  a 
terribly  misleading  one.”  (Ridley,  Genome,  54-55.) 

Finally,  consider  Francis  Crick’s  rhetoric  when  he  and  James  Watson  had 
discovered  the  structure  of  DNA,  the  now-familiar  “double  helix,”  in  1953. 
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They  celebrated  their  discover}'  in  a pub  near  their  lab,  where  Crick  an- 
nounced to  those  gathered  that  they  had  just  discovered  “the  secret  of  life” 
(James  D.  Watson,  The  Double  Helix  [New  York:  Athenaeum,  1968],  126). 
That  sort  of  rhetoric  is  commonplace  in  pubs,  I suppose,  but  it  was  to  grow 
commonplace  also  in  the  descriptions  of  the  genome.  It  was  called  the  “Bible” 
for  life,  the  “Book  of  Alan,”  and  “the  Holy  Grail.”  (See  Dorothy  Nelkin  and 
M.  Susan  Lindee,  The  DNA  Mystique:  The  Gene  as  a Cultural  Icon  [New  York: 
W.H.  Freeman,  1995].) 

We  should  reject  genetic  reductionism.  The  gene  myth  may  pretend  to 
wisdom,  as  if  the  human  genome  were  the  “secret  of  life”  or  the  “code  of 
codes”  or  the  “map  of  human  life,”  but  we  should  reject  this  way  of  thinking 
about  and  talking  about  nature  and  human  nature  and  the  genome.  It  is  the 
way  of  folly,  not  wisdom.  When  we  reject  scientific  reductionism,  we  do  not 
reject  the  sciences;  when  we  reject  genetic  reductionism,  we  do  not  reject  the 
study  of  genetics.  We  reject  the  claim  that  the  map  of  the  human  genome  is 
sufficient  to  locate  its  own  significance.  We  acknowledge,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity of  some  other  map  or  maps  of  nature  and  human  nature,  some  other  ways 
to  locate  and  to  orient  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  and  power 
that  the  sciences  provide,  some  other  myth.  There  is  no  great  wisdom  in 
rejecting  the  gene  myth,  but  there  is  no  hope  for  wisdom  unless  we  do. 

Footnote  27,  cont.  The  oath  was  a minority  report,  but  this  effort  to 
reform  the  practice  of  medicine  was  remarkably  successful.  It  shaped  the 
context  for,  and  the  conduct  and  character  of,  medicine  for  centuries.  Be- 
cause the  goods  intrinsic  to  medicine  were  to  heal  the  sick,  to  protect  and 
nurture  health,  and  to  relieve  pain,  limits  could  be  imposed  on  the  use  of 
skills  within  the  practice.  The  skills  were  not  to  be  used  to  serve  alien  ends, 
and  the  destruction  of  human  life  was  regarded  as  an  alien  and  conflicting 
end.  But  although  they  would  not  kill,  there  was  not  yet  any  sense  of  an 
obligation  to  prolong  the  life  of  those  overcome  by  their  illness.  On  the 
Hippocratic  oath  see  Nigel  M.  de  S.  Cameron,  The  New  Medicine  (Wheaton: 
Crossway,  1991);  Leon  Kass,  Toward  a More  Natural  Science:  Biology  and 
Human  Affairs  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1985),  224-26;  and  Allen  Yerhey, 
“The  Doctor’s  Oath  and  a Christian’s  Swearing  It,”  in  On  Moral  Medicine: 
Theological  Perspectives  in  Medical  Ethics,  2nd  ed.,  ed.  Stephen  Lammers  and 
Allen  Verhey  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998),  108-19. 

Footnote  53,  cont.  J.  D.  Bernal,  The  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil 
(London:  Cape,  1929),  first  proposed  colonizing  space  in  1929  when  science 
gave  its  prognosis  for  the  planet.  Freeman  Dyson,  Infinite  in  All  Directions 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row',  1988),  and  Frank  Tipler,  The  Physics  of  Im- 
mortality:  Modern  Cosmology  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (New  York: 
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Doubleday,  1997),  envision  some  disembodied  immortal  intelligence  in  the 
context  of  an  expanding  (Dyson)  or  collapsing  (Tipler)  universe.  I am  not 
qualified  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  science  in  these  books.  John  Polking- 
horne  regards  these  ideas  as  “excessively  speculative”  and  also  calls  these  ideas 
“chillingly  reductionistic.”  (See  John  Polkinghorne,  “Eschatology:  Some 
Questions  and  Insights  from  Science,”  in  Polkinghorne  and  Welker,  The  End 
of  The  World , 33.)  It  looks  not  so  much  like  good  science  as  a rather  frantic 
and  desperate  attempt  to  deny  death,  like  the  Baconian  project  run  amuck. 
See  also  Midgley,  Science  as  Salvation , esp.  1 7-3 1 . 
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In  his  book  Talking  with  Christians:  Musings  of  a Jewish  Theologian,  Rabbi 
David  Novak  presents  a Jewish  assessment  of  Karl  Barth’s  contribution  to 
“divine  command”  ethics,  expressing  some  puzzlement  about  why  Barth  was 
so  negative  about  natural  law  thinking.  Novak  sees  Barth  as  being  a lot  like 
some  prominent  Jewish  thinkers,  teachers  who  advocate  a “retreat  into 
sectarian  enclaves,  where  [people  of  faith]  can  live  more  consistently  and 
continually  according  to  the  direct  commandments  of  God.”1  Novak  rejects 
that  approach,  and  having  pointed  to  w hat  he  sees  as  an  important  weakness 
in  Barth’s  perspective,  Novak  suggests  a remedy  that  should  gladden  the 
hearts  of  at  least  some  Reformed  Christians.  Expressing  the  wash  that  Barth 
“had  been  more  of  a Calvinist  in  his  treatment  of  law-,”  Novak  offers  some 
examples  of  people  wdiose  w ritings  he  wishes  Barth  had  read  with  an  open- 
ness to  learning  from  their  view's.  At  the  beginning  of  his  list  is  “the  Dutch 
Calvinist  theologian/statesman  Abraham  Kuyper.”2 

As  someone  who  does  his  theological  scholarship,  as  the  Dutch  would  say, 
“in  the  line  of  Kuyper,”  I take  much  delight  in  that  counsel  to  Barth.  To  be 
sure,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  Novak  commends  Kuyper’s  thought,  he 
also  observes  that  Kuyper  “was  certainly  not  in  Karl  Barth’s  theological 
league.”  But  this  is,  of  course,  a legitimate  assessment.  When  it  comes  to 
sheer  sustained  scholarly  theological  brilliance,  Barth  was  clearly  in  a league 
of  his  own. 

There  are  other  theological  leagues,  however,  and  if  we  were  to  rank 
Kuyper  with  reference  to  a very  broad  range  of  roles  and  activities,  he  would 

1 David  Novak,  Talking  with  Christians:  Musings  of  a Jewish  Theologian  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  2005),  143. 

2 Ibid.,  144,  n.  44. 
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stand  out  as  a giant  in  the  league  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  public 
theology.  Much  of  Kuyper’s  theological  output  was  produced  on  the  run.  His 
theological  probings  were  never  far  removed  from  his  public  commitments  as 
the  founder  of  two  newspapers,  a university,  a political  party,  and  a denom- 
ination. In  addition,  he  regularly  wrote  articles  for  his  newspapers,  led  his 
party  both  as  a member  of  the  Dutch  parliament  and,  for  a few  years,  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  actively  participated  in  the  denominational  controversies 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches. 

Even  when  Kuyper  sat  back  and  engaged  in  systematic  theological  reflec- 
tion, his  thoughts  were  never  far  removed  from  his  public  roles.  It  has  often 
been  noted  by  scholars  who  have  studied  his  parliamentary  career,  for 
example,  that  two  key  themes  that  Kuyper  held  in  tension  within  his  theo- 
logical system — the  radical  antithesis  between  Christian  and  non-Christian 
thought  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reality  of  common  grace  on  the  other — 
played  an  important  role  in  his  political  leadership.3  When  Kuyper  wanted  to 
rally  the  Calvinist  troops  to  support  an  unpopular  partisan  effort  he  would 
preach  antithesis,  but  when  the  opportunity  arose  to  forge  a strategic  alliance 
with  another  party  on  a given  issue,  he  would  remind  his  followers  that  God 
often  works  mysteriously  in  the  hearts  of  the  unregenerate  to  restrain  their 
sinful  tendencies. 

My  guess  is  that  Kuyper’s  common  grace  preachments  are  among  those 
that  led  Rabbi  Novak  to  suggest  that  Barth  might  have  profitably  interacted 
with  Kuyper’s  thought.  While  I take  delight  in  that  piece  of  counsel,  I have 
my  doubts  whether  Barth  actually  would  have  received  much  help  from 
Kuyper,  especially  on  the  topic  of  natural  law.  Kuyper  conceived  of  God’s 
lawful  ordering  of  the  universe  as  being  very  dynamic.  As  Kuyper’s  younger 
colleague  Herman  Bavinck  described  it:  “God  does  not  stand  outside  of 
nature  and  is  not  excluded  from  it  by  a hedge  of  laws  but  is  present  in  it  and 
sustains  it  by  the  word  of  his  power.”4  Kuyper’s  God  is  ever-present  to  his 
creation,  a cosmic  legislator  whose  law  “lays  full  claim,  not  only  to  the 
believer  (as  though  less  were  required  from  the  unbeliever),  but  to  every 
human  being  and  to  all  human  relationships.”5 

While  these  emphases  are  clearly  grounded  in  a robust  theology  of  cre- 
ation, they  are  also  linked  to  a theology  of  redemption  that  features  the 
notion  of  “creation  regained,”  to  use  the  apt  phrase  that  Albert  Wolters  chose 

3 See,  for  example,  James  D.  Bratt,  Dutch  Calvinism  in  Modem  America:  A History  of  a 
Conservative  Subculture  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1984),  19-20. 

4 Herman  Bavinck,  Reformed  Dogmatics,  vol.  i,  Prologomena,  trans.  John  Vriend  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2003),  370. 

5 Abraham  Kuyper,  Lectures  on  Calvinism  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1931),  71-72. 
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as  the  tide  of  his  book  setting  forth  the  Kuyperian  perspective.6  One  of  the 
ways  that  Kuyper  described  Christ’s  redemptive  mission  was  to  compare  it  to 
a kind  of  cleaning  operation.  “Verily,”  he  says,  “Christ  has  swept  away  the 
dust  with  which  man’s  sinful  limitations  had  covered  up  this  world-order,  and 
has  made  it  glitter  again  in  its  original  brilliancy.”7 

Kuyper  included  the  full  range  of  cultural  reality  within  the  scope  of  this 
cleaning  operation.  In  this  lecture,  I want  to  sketch  out  some  thoughts  about 
how  Kuyper’s  perspective  on  these  matters,  appropriately  recontextualized, 
can  speak  to  some  key  issues  in  the  twenty-first  century,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  relationship  between  church  and  public  life  in  North  America. 
And  I intend  to  put  my  case  in  quite  personal  terms.  I discovered  Kuyper  in 
the  1960s  when  I was  struggling  with  fundamental  tensions  between  my 
evangelical  pietism  and  what  I had  come  to  see  as  the  nonnegotiable  biblical 
mandate  to  work  actively  for  justice  and  peace  in  the  larger  human  commu- 
nity. More  than  any  other  thinker,  Kuyper  helped  me  to  see  the  profound 
connection  between  the  atoning  work  of  the  loving  Savior,  who  is  my  “only 
comfort  in  life  and  death,”  and  that  Savior’s  kingly  rule  over  all  spheres  of 
human  interaction.  That  very  personal  impact  has  led  me  to  think  long  and 
hard,  over  several  decades  now,  about  what  must  go  into  the  project  that  I 
like  to  think  of — borrowing  an  image  from  Vatican  II — as  a neo-Calvinist 
aggiornamento — a Kuyperian  updating. 

I 

There  are  some  basics,  of  course,  that  do  not  need  significant  updating, 
especially  the  foundational  redemption-as-restoration  theme  that  led  Kuyper 
to  focus  on  providing  guidance  for  Christians  in  their  everyday  cultural 
involvement  to  a degree  matched  by  few  other  theologians.  This  focus,  in 
turn,  emerged  from  a markedly  different  theological  impulse  than  we  find  in 
those  Christian  thinkers  today  who  depict  the  workings  of  present-day 
culture  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  terms  of  fallenness.  The  following 
story  illustrates  my  own  appropriation  of  the  Kuyperian  impulse. 

During  the  1970s,  I attended  a gathering  of  folks  who  were  focusing  on 
“radical  discipleship,”  and  one  of  the  speakers  kept  describing  the  United 
States  as  given  over  to  “the  way  of  death.”  His  primary  example,  of  course, 
was  the  war  being  waged  in  Vietnam,  which  we  all  agreed  needed  to  be 
opposed.  He  formulated  his  case  theologically  by  citing  William  Stringfel- 

6 Albert  M.  Wolters,  Creation  Regained:  Biblical  Basics  for  a Reformational  W orldview 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1985). 

7 Kuyper,  Lectures , 71-72- 
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low’s  argument,  quite  popular  at  the  time,  that  the  United  States  was  the 
present-day  manifestation  of  the  biblical  portrayal  of  fallen  Babylon.8  As  I 
listened,  I was  struck  by  the  gap  between  this  unqualified  rhetorical  depiction 
of  the  American  political  system  as  having  been  given  over  to  death  and 
dealing  with  my  own  experience  that  very  week  of  accompanying  our  son  on 
his  way  to  school.  He  had  just  started  kindergarten,  and  his  daily  walk  to 
school  took  him  through  many  blocks  in  the  inner  city.  As  I took  the  journey 
with  him,  I was  especially  aware,  as  a parent  concerned  for  the  safety  of  our 
son,  of  the  presence  of  traffic  lights  and  stop  signs.  Approaching  the  school, 
I overheard  two  teachers  mention  a fire-safety  inspection  that  the  city  had 
conducted  the  day  before.  Later,  as  I drove  during  the  noon  hour  to  the 
campus  where  I was  teaching,  I passed  another  school  where  a uniformed 
crossing  guard  was  taking  children  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  across  the  street. 

These  phenomena  all  struck  me  as  life-promoting  services  provided  by  the 
government  for  which  I,  as  a parent,  was  deeply  grateful.  In  the  light  of  those 
services,  the  unqualified  rhetorical  depiction  of  “the  American  system”  as 
given  over  to  “a  way  of  death”  struck  me  as  rooted  in,  among  other  things, 
a theological  myopia.  My  uneasiness  with  that  kind  of  perspective  was 
grounded  in  what  I am  presenting  here  as  a very  basic  Kuyperian  impulse. 

The  late  Mennonite  theologian  John  Howard  Yoder  once  captured  the 
impulse  quite  nicely  when,  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  public  Anabaptist- 
Calvinist  debates  in  the  1970s,  someone  in  the  audience  asked  him  if  he  could 
put  in  simple  terms  what  he  saw  as  the  basic  issue  of  disagreement  between 
his  views  and  mine.  Here  is  how  he  answered:  on  questions  of  culture,  he 
observed,  “Mouw  wants  to  say,  ‘Fallen,  but  created ,’  and  I want  to  say, 
‘Created,  but  fallen.,n 

That  was  a helpful  way  of  putting  the  differences,  including  the  element  of 
ambivalence  in  each  case.  We  Kuyperians  do  pay  considerable  attention  to 
fallenness — -at  least  we  ought  to — but  our  basic  Kuyperian  impulse,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a fallen  world,  is  to  look  for  signs  that  God  has  not  given  up  on 
restoring  the  purposes  that  were  at  work  in  his  initial  creating  activity.  To  do 
so,  Christians  must  actively  work  together  as  agents  of  this  restorative 
program  that  encompasses  the  whole  range  of  cultural  involvement.  Indeed, 
in  those  circles  where  Kuyper’s  name  is  still  revered,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for 
laypeople  to  credit  Kuyper’s  influence  in  their  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  serve  the  Lord — whether  it  be  in  the  insurance  business,  in  jour- 
nalism, as  a state  legislator,  or  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  Even  if 

8 See  William  Stringfellow,  An  Ethics  for  Christians  and  Other  Aliens  in  a Strange  Land 
(Waco:  Word,  1973). 
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these  folks  do  not  know  much  about  the  technical  details  of  Kuyper’s 
theological  system,  they  are  quick  to  quote  at  least  some  version  of  his  bold 
manifesto,  which  was  set  forth  toward  the  end  of  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
founding  of  the  Vrije  Universiteit : “There  is  not  a square  inch  in  the  whole 
domain  of  our  human  existence  over  which  Christ,  who  is  sovereign  over  all, 
does  not  cry:  ‘iVline!’”9 

But  what  about  the  other  impulse,  the  one  expressed  by  Yoder’s  created- 
but-fallen  emphasis?  As  articulated  recently  by  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  Wil- 
liam Willimon  in  their  influential  book  Resident  Aliens:  Life  in  the  Christian 
Colony , this  impulse  means  that  while  this  is  still,  in  some  profound  sense, 
“our  Father’s  world,”  our  collective  fallenness  has  nonetheless  so  pervaded 
the  original  creation  that  there  is  no  clear  basis  for  looking  outside  of  the 
church  for  signs  of  God’s  restorative  activity.  For  Flauerwas  and  Willimon, 
the  Way  of  Jesus  embodies  economic,  political,  and  social  norms  that  are  so 
antithetical  to  the  patterns  of  collective  life  in  the  larger  human  culture  that 
Christians  are  required,  in  effect,  to  create  an  alternative  “public,”  embodied 
within  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  They  even  wonder  whether 
Christians  can  legitimately  use  terms  such  as  “justice”  and  “peace”  in  ad- 
dressing issues  of  public  policy,  since  that  assumes  that  Christians  share  a 
common  core  of  meaning  with  non-Christians  in  using  that  kind  of  language. 
Because  it  is  only  the  biblical  witness  to  Jesus’  ministry  that  “gives  content  to 
our  faith,”  they  argue,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  terms  can  have 
meaning  “apart  from  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”10 

But  here  too  there  is  an  element  of  ambivalence.  Hauerwas  has  actually 
been  taken  to  task  by  people  who  have  drawn  inspiration  from  his  writings 
but  who  worry  about  what  they  see  as  a lack  of  consistency  in  his  formula- 
tions. The  philosopher  Robert  Brimlow  has  been  particularly  outspoken  in 
this  regard.  He  complains  that  although  “the  vast  majority  of  Hauerwas’s 
formulations  are  correct  and  contain  blessed  insights,”  Hauerwas  seems 
inclined  to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  he  has  offered  in  the  other,  as  when 
he  insists  that  he  has  “no  interest  in  legitimating  and/or  recommending  a 
withdrawal  of  Christians  or  the  Church  from  social  or  political  affairs.  I 
simply  want  them  to  be  there  as  Christians  and  as  Church.”  This  is  a 


9 Abraham  Kuyper,  “Sphere  Sovereignty,”  in  Abraham  Kuyper:  A Centennial  Reader,  ed. 
James  D.  Bratt  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998),  488. 

10  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  William  Willimon,  Resident  Aliens:  Life  in  the  Christian  Colony 
(Nashville:  Abingdon,  1989),  23. 
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concession  that  Brimlow  labels  “ridiculous,”  given  what  he  admires  as  the 
main  thrust  of  Hauerwas’s  theological  ethics.11 

While  I see  Hauerwas’s  ambivalence  as  a healthy  groping  for  the  kind  of 
larger  vision  that  Kuyper’s  perspective  in  fact  provides,  I can  also  express  a 
qualified  Kuyperian  appreciation  for  a rigorous  opposition  to  the  dominant 
patterns  of  present-day  culture.  The  firm  Anabaptist-type  “nein!”  is  mindful 
of  some  very  dangerous  collective  tendencies  in  our  fallen  world,  pointing  us 
to  times  in  human  history  when  those  tendencies  ran  wild.  This  is  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  “post-Christendom”  and  “post-Constantinian”  rhetoric  that 
has  become  quite  popular  these  days  and  that  has  certainly  made  us  aware  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  church-state  and  church-culture  arrangements  of  the 
past  often  promoted  a perverse  merging  of  civic  and  Christian  identity  that 
led  the  believing  community  into  sinful  cultural  compromises.  The  users  of 
this  rhetoric  also  rightly  point  us  to  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  terror,  a time 
when  established  churches  openly  cooperated  with  programs  of  unspeakable 
evil.  In  reminding  us  of  these  historical  examples,  they  also  rightly  celebrate 
those  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  who  in  those  circumstances  were  willing  to 
risk  all  to  “follow  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goes”  (Rev.  14:4).  These  are  crucial 
lessons  that  we  ignore  at  our  eternal  peril. 

But  we  also  run  spiritual  risks  if  we  fail  to  align  ourselves  with  God’s 
positive  purposes  in  the  world.  No  theologian,  for  example,  has  done  more  in 
recent  years  to  urge  us  to  take  seriously  our  “post-Christendom”  missional 
location  than  the  late  Lesslie  Newbigin.  Yet  Newbigin  also  called  for  care  in 
assessing  the  errors  of  Constantinianism.  “Much  has  been  written,”  he  noted, 
“about  the  harm  done  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  when  Constantine  accepted 
baptism,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  expatiate  on  this  theme.”  There  is  no 
question,  said  Newbigin,  that  the  church  has  regularly  fallen  “into  the 
temptation  of  worldly  power.”  But  should  we  conclude  from  this  that  the 
proper  alternative  was  for  the  church  simply  to  “have  . . . washed  its  hands  of 
responsibility  for  the  political  order?”  Do  we  really  think,  Newbigin  asked, 
that  the  cause  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  better  served  “if  the  church  had 
refused  all  political  responsibility,  if  there  had  never  been  a ‘Christian’ 
Europe?”’12  The  fact  is,  he  observed,  that  the  Constantinian  project  had  its 
origins  in  a creative  response  to  a significant  cultural  challenge.  In  Constan- 
tine’s day,  he  said,  there  was  a spiritual  crisis  in  the  larger  culture,  and  people 

" Robert  W.  Brimlow,  “Solomon’s  Porch:  The  Church  as  Sectarian  Ghetto,”  in  The 
Church  as  Counterculture , ed.  Michael  L.  Budde  and  Robert  W.  Brimlow  (Albany:  State 
University  of  New  York  Press,  2000),  113. 

12  Lesslie  Newbigin,  Foolishness  to  the  Greeks:  The  Gospel  and  Western  Culture  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1986),  100-101. 
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“turned  to  the  church  as  the  one  society  that  could  hold  a disintegrating 
world  together.”  And  for  all  the  mistakes  that  were  made  along  the  way,  it 
was  nonetheless  a good  thing  that  the  church  actively  took  up  this  chal- 
lenge.13 


II 

Like  Newbigin,  Kuyper  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Constantinian- 
ism.  When  he  delivered  his  Stone  Lectures  on  this  campus  in  1898,  he 
explicitly  lamented  Calvinism’s  historic  role  in  promoting  strong  ties  be- 
tween church  and  state.  Indeed,  his  repudiation  of  this  Calvinist  history  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who  follow  him  in  these  matters  choose  to  call 
ourselves  “neo-Calvinists.”  But  neither  was  Kuyper  willing  to  give  up  on 
Christian  involvement  in  the  political  structures  of  the  larger  culture.  Indeed, 
he  insisted  that  Calvinism  contained  within  its  own  theological  system  the 
capacity  to  liberate  itself  from  the  defects  that  had  long  been  associated  with 
Constantinian  arrangements.14 

This  is  one  of  those  areas  where  we  see  Kuyper’s  conviction  at  work 
regarding  the  culturally  restorative  aspects  of  redemption.  Even  politics — 
often  depicted  by  theologians  as  a purely  postlapsarian  remedial  response  to 
human  rebellion — is  grounded  for  Kuyper  in  God’s  original  creating  pur- 
poses. While  he  insisted  that  the  basic  social  unit  in  God’s  design  was  the 
family,  he  argued  that  even  in  the  prefall  condition  the  need  would  have 
developed  for  groups  of  family,  seeking  “a  higher  unity,”  to  engage  in 
collective  decision-making.  This  need  would  have  given  rise  to  a sinless 
pattern  of  government  that  “would  have  internally.  . . ruled  regularly,  directly 
and  harmoniously  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,”  but  that  also  would  have  had  to 
function  “ externally ” in  the  form  of  some  sort  of  “hierarchy.”'5 

The  fact  that  Kuyper,  as  a child  of  his  day,  also  assumed  that  this  prelap- 
sarian  hierarchical  pattern  would  have  been  “patriarchal”  in  nature  should 
not  divert  our  attention  from  his  basic  point,  namely,  that  even  in  a sinless 
social  setting  some  sort  of  collective  decision-making  would  be  necessary  for 
the  harmonious  ordering  of  human  affairs.  In  a sinless  world  where  complex 
activities  take  place,  rules  and  regulations  would  have  an  important  function. 
Even  totally  benevolent,  God-glorifying  human  beings  would  have  had  to 
decide  which  side  of  the  road  to  drive  on  and  to  stipulate  when  individuals 
could  practice  plating  their  tubas  without  disturbing  the  nap  times  of  chil- 

13  Ibid. 

14  Kuyper,  Lectures , 99-100. 

's  Ibid.,  n.  92. 
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dren  who  live  in  the  same  section  of  the  Garden.  It  is  this  same  kind  of 
ordering/regulating  function  that  also  enables  us  to  flourish  under  the  cur- 
rent sinful  conditions  by  allowing  government  agencies  to  set  up  traffic 
signals  and  hire  school  crossing  guards. 

Things  get  especially  interesting  in  Kuyper,  of  course,  when  he  discussed 
what  it  is  that  God  actually  wants  to  get  ordered  by  government,  a subject  that 
Kuyper  developed  at  length  in  his  theory  of  “sphere  sovereignty.”  This 
theory  has  much  to  offer  to  contemporary  discussions  of  civil  society  but  not 
without  some  serious  reworking  in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions. 

Foundational  to  the  requisite  reworking  is,  as  I see  it,  the  preservation  of 
two  key  Kuyperian  themes.  One  is  Kuyper’s  insistence  that  God  has  pro- 
grammed the  creation  to  display  a marvelously  complex  diversity,  including 
a complex  array  of  spheres  of  human  interaction.  The  other  is  the  necessity, 
especially  under  sinful  conditions,  that  we  be  diligent  in  keeping  clear  about 
the  differences  among  these  diverse  cultural  spheres.  The  titles  of  two  of 
Kuyper’s  essays  bear  witness  to  the  importance  that  Kuyper  attributed  to 
both  themes.  One  title  is  “Uniformity:  The  Curse  of  Modern  Life,”  and  the 
other,  “The  Blurring  of  the  Boundaries.’”6  I will  reflect  here  briefly  on  each 
of  these  themes  in  turn. 


Ill 

Multiformity — a favorite  term  of  Kuyper’s — was  necessary,  in  his  view,  for 
created  life  to  flourish  in  a “fresh  and  vigorous”  manner.17  Referring  to  the 
biblical  account  of  creation,  Kuyper  noted  that  the  Lord  willed  “[tjhat  all  life 
should  multiply  ‘after  its  kind.’”  That  the  Genesis  writer  employed  this 
phrase  specifically  with  reference  to  animal  life  did  not  deter  Kuyper  from 
making  a more  general  application.  “[Ejvery  domain  of  nature,”  he  said, 
displays  an  “infinite  diversity,  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  variations.”  And 
this  many-ness  also  rules  the  world  of  humanity,  which  “undulates  and 
teems”  with  the  same  sort  of  diversity,  bestowed  upon  our  collective  existence 
by  a “generous  God  who  from  the  riches  of  his  glory  distributed  gifts, 
powers,  aptitude,  and  talents  to  each  according  to  his  divine  will.”18 

It  is  Kuyper’s  belief  that  God  loves  many-ness  that  also  informs  his 
sphere-sovereignty  doctrine.  A healthy  God-honoring  culture,  Kuyper  in- 
sisted, will  be  characterized  by  many-ness,  plurality.  His  views  here  comport 

16  Abraham  Kuyper,  “Uniformity:  The  Curse  of  Modern  Life,”  and  “The  Blurring  of 
the  Boundaries,”  in  Bratt,  A Centennial  Reader,  respectively,  19-44  and  363-402. 

17  Ibid.,  25. 

18  Ibid.,  34. 
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well  with  those  of  recent  commentators  on  civil  society  who  call  for  the 
nurturing  of  diverse  “mediating  structures” — neighborhood  clubs,  service 
organizations,  athletic  leagues,  religious  bodies,  and  so  on — that  can  com- 
prise a social  identity-nurturing  interactive  arena  between  the  individual  and 
the  state,  thus  serving  as  a buffer  zone  to  safeguard  against  both  individualism 
and  statism. 

For  Kuyper,  though,  advocacy  for  a plurality  of  cultural  engagement 
requires  a theological  underpinning.  Mediating  structures  are  not  merely  to 
be  valued  for  their  functions  of  shaping  character  and  curbing  the  powers  of 
the  state.  God  built  these  patterns  of  associational  diversity  into  the  very 
fabric  of  creation.  Families,  schools,  and  businesses  do  not  exist  by  the 
permission  of  governments  or  churchly  authorities — Kuyper  was  equally 
critical  of  totalitarian  states  and  politically  powerful  churches.  It  was  God 
who  ordained  the  plurality  of  spheres,  and  no  human  power  has  the  right  to 
inhibit  their  proper  functioning. 

This  leads  immediately  to  the  second  crucial  theme:  the  importance  of 
keeping  clear  about  the  boundaries  that  define  the  unique  character  of  each 
sphere.  Consider,  for  example,  a woman  and  a man  who  are  related  in  three 
different  ways.  She  is  the  young  man’s  mother.  She  is  also  an  elder  in  the 
church  where  their  family  worships.  And  she  is  the  academic  dean  at  the 
university  where  he  serves  on  the  faculty.  Suppose,  though,  that  he  commits 
a serious  crime — using,  for  example,  a university  computer  for  illicit  sexual 
purposes.  As  his  dean  she  will  be  required  to  fire  him.  As  his  church  elder,  she 
might  even  participate  in  a decision  to  excommunicate  him.  But  as  his 
mother,  she  continues  to  love  him  as  a member  of  the  family. 

In  each  case  her  authority  role  is  a different  one,  as  is  also  the  basis  for  her 
acceptance  of  him  within  each  relationship.  In  the  university  she  judges  his 
fitness  to  remain  a member  of  the  community  by  some  straightforward 
formal  standards  of  performance.  In  the  church,  she  also  enforces  certain 
norms,  but  here  with  a pastoral  openness  to  repentance  and  restoration.  In 
the  family,  the  ties  go  much  deeper — so  much  so  that  the  bond  is  not  easily 
broken  by  either  bad  performance  or  unrepentant  sin.  In  short,  families  are 
families;  churches  are  churches;  and  the  academy  is  the  academy.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  young  man  were  to  complain  to  his  mother:  “How  can  you 
fire  me  from  my  teaching  job?  — I’m  your  sonl”  This  would  be  a clear  case  of 
blurring  the  boundaries  of  the  spheres. 

So  far  so  good.  This  theme,  as  I have  said,  is  for  me  a nonnegotiable 
Kuyperian  emphasis.  There  is  a problem  today,  though,  in  following  Kuyper 
too  closely  in  the  way  he  spelled  out  the  practical  implications  of  this  theme. 
Again,  I must  offer  a personal  example. 
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During  many  visits  to  mainland  China  over  the  past  decade,  I have 
discussed  with  church,  seminary,  and  government  leaders  some  pressing 
cultural  challenges  being  faced  in  changing  urban  communities,  especially  a 
rising  divorce  rate,  new  patterns  of  intergenerational  conflict,  and  an  increase 
in  suicides.  Much  of  this  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a breakdown  of 
traditional  kinship  systems  because  of  increasing  social  mobility  and  the 
reconfiguring  of  urban  neighborhoods.  The  supportive  infrastructure  pro- 
vided in  the  past  by  stable  extended  families  has  been  deteriorating. 

My  recommendation,  which  has  been  met  with  considerable  agreement,  is 
that  the  Christian  community  in  China  would  do  well  to  place  a special 
emphasis  right  now  on  the  biblical  image  of  the  church  as  the  family  of  God. 
I must  confess  that  there  was  a time  in  my  life  when  I would  have  resisted 
such  a recommendation  on  Kuyperian  grounds.  As  my  example  of  the  mother 
and  son  illustrates,  the  ecclesial  bond  is  different  from  the  familial  bond. 
Churches  are  churches;  they  are  not  families.  Each  mode  of  association  has 
its  own  place  in  the  divine  ordering  of  human  life.  So  in  the  past,  I was 
strongly  inclined  to  argue  that  we  should  not  get  carried  away  with  “church 
as  family”  language.  There  may  be  something  interesting  about  it  as  a 
metaphor,  but  it  is  only  a metaphor.  Families  are  families,  and  churches  are 
churches.  What  God  hath  put  asunder  let  no  human  being  try  to  put 
together. 

I think  differently  these  days.  In  the  China  case,  for  example,  I think  it  is 
important  for  the  church  to  take  on  some  of  the  functions  of  the  family.  To 
be  sure,  I still  see  my  views  on  the  subject  as  fundamentally  Kuyperian,  in  this 
sense:  Kuyper  was  right  in  his  insistence  that  families  are  different  from 
churches.  Each  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  array  of  God-ordained 
spheres  of  interaction.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  in  many  situations,  one 
of  those  spheres  becomes  severely  weakened.  As  a Kuyperian,  I want  to  be 
very  clear  about  what  it  is  that  is  lost  when  things  are  not  going  the  way  God 
intended  in  a particular  sphere.  And  having  identified  the  missing  functions, 
we  must  do  one  of  two  things:  either  we  repair  that  sphere  in  the  light  of  our 
understanding  of  God’s  creating  intentions,  or,  when  that  is  not  immediately 
feasible,  we  look  for  ways  in  which  some  other  sphere  can  compensate  for  the 
loss  by  taking  on  additional  cultural  “work.”  In  China — and  indeed  in  our 
own  culture — I believe  it  is  important  for  the  church  to  provide  some 
infrastructural  support  for  cultural  “shrinkage”  in  the  sphere  of  family  life. 
But  again,  this  compensatory  strategy  can  be  seen  as  a way  of  honoring 
Kuyper’s  insistence  that  we  be  clear  about  the  differences  between  family  and 
church  in  the  divine  design. 
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There  are  other  aspects  of  Kuyper’s  views  about  family  that  also  need  some 
rethinking.  In  his  day,  for  example,  Dutch  families  tended  to  be  associated 
with  rather  stable  confessional  or  ideological  communities.  While  Kuyper 
certainly  considered  his  version  of  Calvinism  as  the  most  robust  of  the 
perspectives  that  competed  in  Dutch  culture,  he  also  attributed  a fairly  high 
degree  of  coherence  to  the  prominent  alternatives  of  his  day — Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  socialism,  for  example.  The  strength  of  these  alternatives 
resulted  in  the  “pillarization”  pattern  of  Dutch  life — strongly  influenced  by 
Kuyper — in  which  various  “thick”  worldviewish  pillars  generated  their  own 
school  systems,  labor  unions,  art  guilds,  and  farming  organizations. 

Things  are  very  different  in  our  own  day.  We  have  been  experiencing  not 
just  a thinning  out,  but  in  fact  a kind  of  slicing  up  of  worldviews.  A few  years 
ago,  the  leader  of  an  evangelical  campus  ministry  told  me  he  had  observed 
that  in  past  decades  evangelicals  often  employed  an  apologetic  approach  that 
emphasized  the  coherence  of  a Christian  view  of  reality  that  could  answer 
more  questions  adequately  than  other  worldviews.  But  today’s  students,  he 
reported,  don’t  seem  to  put  much  stock  in  coherence  and  consistency.  They 
think  nothing  of  participating  in  an  evangelical  Bible  study  on  Wednesday 
night  and  then  engaging  in  a New  Age  meditation  group  on  Thursday  night, 
while  spending  their  daily  jogging  time  listening  to  a taped  reading  of  The 
Celestine  Prophecy , followed  by  a yoga  session — without  any  sense  that  there  is 
anything  inappropriate  about  moving  in  and  out  of  these  very  different 
perspectives  on  reality. 

This  differs  significantly  from  nineteenth-century'  Dutch  society,  where 
one  could  count  on  relatively  stable  pillar  communities.  And  even  where  we 
can  identify  long-standing  pillars  in  American  life  today— such  as  Judaism, 
Roman  Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  and  Islam — we  still  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  greatly  increased  mobility  among  these  pillars.  People  change 
religious  affiliations  frequently  in  our  culture — thus  the  phenomenon  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  “church  shopping.”  Families  think  nothing  of 
moving  from  a Presbyterian  church  to,  say,  a Nazarene  congregation — while 
also  sending  the  occasional  contribution  to  a Southern  Baptist  TV  preacher 
and  enrolling  their  children  in  Christian  school  sponsored  by  Pentecostals. 

A parallel  issue  has  to  do  with  Kuy'per’s  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  the 
family  in  God’s  creating  purposes.  In  the  pillarized  system  of  educational 
pluralism  that  he  did  so  much  to  establish  in  the  Netherlands,  for  example, 
much  emphasis  was  placed  on  parental  choice.  In  our  own  culture,  however, 
many  children  live  in  single-parent  or  blended  families,  with  increasing 
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numbers  moving  back  and  forth  between  two  or  more  family  units.  Kuyper’s 
scheme  is  not  easily  transposed  onto  this  context. 

Here  too,  though,  the  solution  is  not  to  abandon  Kuyperianism  but  rather 
to  focus  on  the  more  fundamental  issues  through  Kuyperian  lenses.  We  are 
experiencing  not  only  sphere  shrinkage  but  also  worldview  fragmentation. 
The  necessary  remedies,  then,  will  require  both  sphere  repair  and  worldview 
nurturing.  These,  in  turn,  require  patient  work  within  civil  society  in  a variety 
of  spheres,  including  an  address  of  public-policy  issues,  a focus  on  various 
vocations,  specific  kinds  of  marriage  and  family  counseling,  and  so  on.  And  all 
of  that  requires  new  concerted  educational  strategies  on  liberal  arts  and 
seminary  campuses  and  in  think  tanks,  parachurch  ministries,  and  churches — 
especially  in  churches — a topic  that  I now  want  to  give  special  attention  to  as 
I draw  to  a close. 


V 

In  a conversation  I had  with  Craig  Dykstra  a few  years  ago,  he  listed  three 
questions  that  he  wishes  every  seminary  would  clearly  address  when  they 
prepare  their  funding  proposals  to  the  Lilly  Endowment.  I now  regularly  cite 
these  questions  at  Fuller  Seminary,  not  simply  out  of  fund-raising  motives, 
but  because  they  strike  me  as  extremely  insightful  questions.  The  first  and 
most  important  one  is  this:  what  is  God  doing  in  the  world?  Then  second: 
what  must  the  church  be  like  in  order  to  align  itself  with  what  God  is  doing 
in  the  world?  And  then  this  third  question:  what  do  theological  schools  need 
to  be  like  in  order  to  equip  the  church  to  align  itself  with  what  God  is  doing 
in  the  world? 

As  a Kuyperian,  however,  I privately  sneak  a few  subsidiary7  thoughts  into 
the  Dykstra  scheme.  I also  want  to  know  how  God’s  people,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  church  life,  can  align  themselves  with  God’s  purposes  in 
various  spheres  of  cultural  activity.  And  then  I am  forced  to  think  about  how 
churches  can  best  equip  God’s  people  for  that  broader  involvement — and,  of 
course,  how  theological  schools,  in  turn,  can  equip  the  church  for  that 
cultural  equipping. 

This  line  of  thinking  has  forced  me  to  give  some  thought  to  how  we  might 
have  to  update  Kuyper’s  views  about  the  church  in  particular.  I am  convinced 
that  the  church  today  must  take  on  some  additional  functions  precisely 
because  of  the  cultural  factors  I have  already  discussed.  When,  for  instance, 
the  familial  sphere  has  been  weakened,  the  church  must  compensate  for  that 
weakness,  at  least  as  a temporary  remedial  strategy.  And  much  the  same  holds 
for  other  spheres:  when  labor,  for  example,  or  politics,  or  art,  or  business 
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cannot  draw  on  the  more  robust  worldviews  and  confessional  identities  that 
once  pervaded  the  culture,  the  church  must  make  a special  effort  to  focus  on 
areas  of  concern  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  items  in  its  original  sphere 
portfolio. 

Kuyper’s  views  about  the  role  of  the  church  in  culture  were  grounded  in 
his  conviction  that  the  real  problem  in  the  long-standing  Christendom 
arrangement  was  not  simply  that  the  church  was  too  closely  allied  with  the 
state;  the  real  problem  was  with  the  underlying  ecclesiology  that  informed 
that  alliance.  For  too  long  Christians  had  operated,  he  said,  on  the  assump- 
tion “that  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  could  express  itself  only  in  one  form 
and  as  one  institution.”  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  “break  that  one  Church  into 
fragments,”  acknowledging  “that  the  Church  of  Christ  can  reveal  itself  in 
many  forms,  in  different  countries;  nay,  even  in  the  same  country,  in  a 
multiplicity  of  institutions.”  He  saw  it  as  a strength  of  the  kind  of  Calvinism 
he  espoused  that  it  had  “ruptured  the  unity  of  the  Church,”  by  encouraging 
“a  rich  variety  of  all  manner  of  church  formations.”19  For  all  the  problems 
caused  by  a divided  Christianity,  he  argued,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  vitality 
of  religious  life  in  particular  and  society"  in  general,  for  a variety  of  churches 
to  conduct  their  respective  ministries,  as  he  put  it,  “from  their  own  strength 
on  the  voluntary"  principle.”20 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  this.  But  that  it  was  obviously  motivated  in  part 
by  Kuyper’s  fear  of  a too-powerful  church  was  made  clear  in  his  choice  to 
give  the  name  “Free”  ( Vrije ) to  the  university  that  he  founded,  thus  symbol- 
izing its  autonomy  not  only  from  the  state,  but  also  from  ecclesiastical 
control.  And  this  same  worry  about  undue  ecclesiastical  power  took  on  a 
practical  urgency  in  the  early  1890s  during  the  merger  negotiations  between 
Kuyper’s  orthodox  party,  having  recently  departed  from  the  larger  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  (N eder lands e Hervormde  Kerk),  and  a group  that  had  split 
from  that  larger  body  earlier  in  the  century7.  A key  point  of  contention 
between  the  two  groups  had  to  do  with  the  sphere  to  which  theological 
education  belongs.21  Ku\"per  and  his  followers  saw  the  university  as  the 
proper  home  for  theologians,  where  they  could  carry  on  their  “scientific” 
work  free  from  churchly  control,  whereas  the  earlier  dissenters  had  main- 
tained a theological  school  whose  faculty  was  appointed  and  directly  super- 
vised by  the  church. 

19  Kuyper,  Lectures , 101. 

20  Ibid.,  64-65,  106. 

21  I discuss  this  dispute  in  more  detail  in:  Richard  J.  Mouw,  “The  Seminary,  the  Church, 
and  the  Academy,”  Calvin  Theological  Journal  33,  no.  2 (November  1998):  457-68 
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In  the  end,  the  two  sides  forged  a compromise,  allowing  for  a choice 
between  the  two  modes.  But  the  tensions  continued.  It  is  difficult  today  to 
understand  the  depth  of  the  disagreement.  I see  no  real  problem  in  the  notion 
of  theologians  on  a university  faculty  doing  their  rigorous  scholarship  for  the 
sake  of  the  church  and  its  mission.  Nor  do  I see  any  confusion  in  the  idea  of 
an  ecclesiastically  monitored  seminary  faculty  whose  teaching  and  research 
are  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  church’s  catechesis— albeit  of  a sort  that 
takes  the  norms  of  the  academy  with  utmost  seriousness. 

I strongly  suspect  that  Kuyper’s  opposition  to  an  ecclesially  sponsored 
theological  school  was  basically  rooted  in  an  ambivalence  that  he  felt  toward 
the  church  as  such.  He  was  certainly  a deeply  devoted  servant  of  the  church, 
yet  he  also  wanted  very  much  to  keep  it  in  its  place — to  be  sure  that  it  pursued 
a mission  that  was  “after  its  own  kind.”  Of  all  of  the  modes  of  cultural 
interaction,  he  was  especially  worried  about  the  dangers  that  both  a strong 
state  and  a strong  church  posed  to  the  effective  flourishing  of  the  other 
spheres. 

The  sort  of  stifling  control  exercised  by  the  church  over  other  spheres  that 
Kuyper  worried  about  is  not  really  a serious  threat  today.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
common  to  hear  complaints  from  social  commentators  about  the  dangers 
posed  by  present-day  theocrats.  But  to  the  degree  that  there  is  anything  to 
this  worry,  it  is  not  really  about  ecclesial  control.  Take  an  obvious  case  of 
someone  in  North  American  public  life  who  is  often  labeled  a theocrat,  the 
televangelist  Pat  Robertson.  The  fact  is  that  Pat  Robertson  does  not  even 
function  currently  as  an  official  clergyman.  Early  on  he  was  ordained  in  a 
local  Baptist  congregation,  but  he  long  ago  ceased  to  maintain  his  ministerial 
credentials.  To  the  degree  that  Pat  Robertson  poses  any  sort  of  theocratic 
threat  to  American  culture,  it  is  not  from  any  sort  of  ecclesiastical  power  base, 
but  rather  in  his  role  as  political  leader,  journalist,  and  educator,  which  is  to 
say  that  in  his  cultural  presence — his  formal  combination  of  “sphere  roles,” 
as  it  were — he  is  more  like  Abraham  Kuyper  than  like,  say,  the  stated  clerk 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  to  which  I belong. 

The  truth  is  that  what  Kuyper  understood  to  be  the  churchly  sphere  is 
remarkably  weak  today.  In  Protestantism  at  least,  ecclesial  credentials  are  not 
the  route  to  cultural  influence.  With  the  possible  exception  of  a few  Southern 
Baptist  officials,  those  religious  leaders  whose  voices  are  taken  seriously  on 
questions  of  public  policy  typically  are  not  considered  so  as  a result  of  their 
churchly  connections.  What  church  ever  authorized  Charles  Colson  to  speak 
out  on  public  policy?  Or  Jim  Wallis?  Or  James  Dobson?  Or  Jesse  Jackson? 
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In  calling  for  a more  central  role  for  the  church  than  Kuyper  was  willing 
to  tolerate,  I do  not  think  I am  actually  proposing  a major  revision  in  the 
basics  of  neo-Calvinism.  I share  Kuyper’s  w orries  about  a church  that  fixes  its 
gaze  too  intently  on  the  specifics  of  public  policy7  or  cultural  practice.  For 
Kuyper,  that  kind  of  address  was  the  job  of  the  Christian  political  party7,  the 
Christian  labor  union,  the  Christian  farmers’  group,  the  Christian  artists’ 
guild,  and  so  on.  And  I agree  with  that  conception  of  the  proper  pattern  for 
the  Christian  distribution  of  labor. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  so  among  us.  We  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
sphere-specific  associations  that  can  provide  a robust  “thick”  address  to 
complex  issues.  I do  not  propose  that  the  solution  is  for  the  church  to  begin 
offering  that  kind  of  address.  But  w here  Kuyper  w anted  the  church  to  keep 
its  hands  completely  off  the  Christian  groups  in  other  spheres,  this  is  a time 
for  the  churches  to  take  on  an  intentional  transspherical  nurturing  role.  This 
will  require  the  kind  of  ecclesiological  emphases  that  Max  Stackhouse  com- 
mended when  he  oudined  a strategy7  wherein  “local  congregations  will  be 
more  important  than  the  national  bodies”  and  where  “fixed  confessional  and 
doctrinal  statements  will  become  less  important  than  the  quests  for  a personal 
faith  lived  out  in  a series  of  inspiring  communities,  all  governed  by7  a generous 
and  truly  catholic  worldview7.”22 

Geerhardus  Vos,  wrho  represented  the  neo-Calvinist  perspective  on  the 
Princeton  Seminary7  faculty7  for  just  a year  short  of  four  decades,  echoed 
Kuyqaer’s  worries  about  the  dangers  of  undue  ecclesiastical  influence  over 
Christian  activity7  in  the  other  spheres.  The  goals  of  God's  kingdom  are  not 
served,  Vos  warned,  “by7  making  human  life  in  all  its  spheres  subject  to  the 
visible  church.”  We  must  “separate  between  the  visible  church  and  such 
things  as  the  Christian  state,  Christian  art,  Christian  science,  etc.”  These 
various  modes  of  interaction  can  flourish,  Vos  insisted,  only  if  they  stand,  not 
under,  but  alongside  of  the  visible  church,  drawing — just  as  the  visible  church 
must  also  do — directly  from  “the  regenerated  life  of  the  invisible  church.”23 

But  again,  the  problem  today  is  the  inability7  of  most  Christians  to  know7 
how  best  to  draw  on  the  spiritual  resources  available  for  kingdom  service  in 
the  diverse  spheres  of  cultural  life.  In  an  informal  discussion  among  a group 
of  Kuyperians  a few7  years  ago,  someone  remarked  that  wrhile  the  Netherlands 

22  Hak  Joon  Lee,  “On  Being  Reformed:  An  Interview  with  Max  Stackhouse,”  Perspec- 
tives: A Journal  of  Refonned  Thought , (October  2005),  http://www.perspectivesjoumal.org/ 
2005/ro/essay-stackhouse.html  (accessed  April  9,  2007). 

23  Geerhardus  Vos,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church 
(Eugene:  Wipf  and  Stock,  2998),  164-65. 
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is  in  a “post-Kuyper  phase,”  North  America  may  currently  be  “pre-Kuyper.” 
I hope  so.  If  that  is  the  case,  however,  we  neo-Calvinists  must  take  the  “pre-” 
part  of  that  very  seriously  and  engage  in  the  necessary  preparatory  work.  And 
I am  convinced  that  much  of  this  work  right  now  must  have  the  character  of 
spiritual  formation,  of  a sort  that  takes  place  in  local  congregations  that  serve, 
in  Ronald  Thiemann’s  apt  phrasing,  as  ‘“schools  of  public  virtue,’  commu- 
nities that  seek  to  form  the  kind  of  character  necessary  for  public  life.”24 
In  some  insightful  reflections  that  he  recendy  published,  A1  Wolters 
suggests  that  a neo-Calvinism  that  is  well  equipped  for  our  present  situation 
must  be  undergirded  by  a deep  piety  that  draws  on  various  spiritual  disci- 
plines, including  those,  for  example,  from  both  Ignatian  and  Pentecostal 
resources.25  I agree  wholeheartedly,  and  I think  that  Kuyper,  if  he  were  aware 
of  our  present-day  context,  would  concur.  After  all,  the  Kuyper  who  has 
inspired  many  of  us  with  his  profound  insights  into  the  proper  contours  of 
public  discipleship  also  wrote  many  meditations  about  the  spiritual  life, 
published  under  the  general  dtle,  Nabij  God  te  Zijn,  “to  be  near  unto  God.”26 
The  connection  for  him  was  very  clear:  we  cannot  properly  participate  in 
those  cultural  spheres  that  stand  coram  deo,  directly  before  the  face  of  God, 
unless  we,  too,  cultivate  a very  personal  experience  of  the  divine  presence.  In 
this  twenty-first  century,  it  is  important  to  be  especially  clear  about  the 
connection  between  the  “every  square  inch”  of  cultural  engagement  and  a 
sense  of  nearness  to  God  that  must  necessarily  be  grounded  in  the  worshiping 
and  nurturing  life  of  the  local  church. 


24  Ronald  Thiemann,  Constructing  Public  Theology:  The  Church  in  a Pluralistic  Culture 
(Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1991),  43. 

25  Albert  M.  Wolters,  “What  Is  To  Be  Done  . . . Toward  a Neocalvinist  Agenda?” 
Comment  (October  2005),  http://www.wrf.ca/comment/article.cfrnPID  = 142  (accessed 
April  9,  2007). 

26  Abraham  Kuyper,  To  Be  Near  Unto  God,  trans.  John  Hendrick  De  Vries,  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1979). 
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Introduction 

This  article  summarizes  the  interpretation  of  Paul  in  the  “New  Perspec- 
tive on  Paul”  in  five  theses  and  offers  a series  of  countertheses  based  on 
arguments  of  the  historical  psychology  of  religion.  Although  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Paul  in  the  Lutheran  tradition  and  its  renewal  by  existential 
hermeneutics  in  the  school  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  emphatically  refused  a 
psychological  approach,  the  results  of  these  psychological  considerations  are 
in  line  with  Martin  Luther  and  Bultmann.  They  are  a revised  Protestant 
interpretation  of  Pauline  theology,  but  they  take  into  regard  the  social 
dimension  of  Pauline  theology  that  was  discovered  in  the  “New  Perspective 
on  Paul.” 


The  New  Perspective  on  Paul 

Pauline  exegesis,  which  has  never  been  an  entirely  historical  matter,  has 
offered  a threefold  viewr  of  Paul’s  identity.  Paul  wras  seen  either  as  the  urbild, 
or  archetype,  of  the  “freedom  from  the  law”  by  which  Christianity  distin- 
guished itself  from  Judaism;  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
that  separated  Protestants  from  Catholics;  or  as  a theologian  argued  over  by 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  marking  the  boundaries  between  one 
another.  To  this  day,  Pauline  exegesis  remains  a battleground  for  conflicts  of 
identity,  even  if  these  are  milder  than  they  used  to  be.  The  church  union 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  overlaid  the  differences  between  Luth- 
erans and  Reformed,  and  in  the  tw  entieth  century  the  ecumenical  movement 
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undermined  differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  twenty-first 
century  could  change  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

There  is  now  agreement  that  the  age-old  conflicts  between  Christians  and 
Jews,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Reformed  should  not  be 
projected  into  the  Pauline  texts.  The  “New  Perspective  on  Paul”  must  be 
seen  in  this  context.1  What  it  does  is  de-Lutheranize  the  image  of  Paul 
completely — sometimes  with  such  emphatic  pathos  that  the  new  image  might 
be  suspected  of  counterdependence  on  the  Reformed  image  of  Paul.  In  the 
following  I summarize  the  new  perspective  on  Paul  in  five  theses  and  then 
offer  a series  of  countertheses.  What  I term  the  “new  perspective  on  Paul”  is 
a simplified  reference  to  a number  of  heterogeneous  suppositions,  not  all  of 
which  are  included  in  all  representatives  of  the  new  perspective.  I have 
selected  some  important  theses  whose  common  ground  is  that  in  new  re- 
search they  diverge  from  the  traditional  Protestant  perspective  on  Paul.  My 
criticism  of  these  theses  corresponds  in  some  regards  to  a general  criticism  of 
the  new  perspective  on  Paul  in  the  present.  To  that  extent,  what  I have  to  say 
is  not  always  new.  I often  substantiate  my  criticism  with  psychohistorical 
arguments,  however,  which  makes  my  analysis  unusual. 

Summary  of  The  New  Perspective  in  Five  Theses 

Thesis  1:  Judaism  Has  a Common  Basic  Structure , Covenantal  Nomism,  and  Is 
a Religion  of  Grace 

In  the  new  perspective  on  Paul,  the  basic  structure  of  the  Jewish  religion 
is  said  to  be  “covenantal  nomism.”2  God  has  made  a covenant  with  Israel  as 
the  chosen  people.  The  relationship  with  God  is  founded  on  grace  and 
displayed  in  the  gift  of  the  Torah.  Entering  the  covenant  (i.e.,  “getting  in”) 
takes  place  by  God’s  grace,  without  human  activity.  Remaining  in  the  cov- 


1 The  label  “new  perspective”  is  derived  from  James  D.  G.  Dunn,  “The  New  Perspective 
on  Paul,”  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  University  Libraiy  of  Manchester  65  (1983):  95-122. 
Survey  and  discussion  can  be  found  in  C.  Strecker,  “Paulus  aus  einer,  neuen  Perspektive, 
Der  Paradigmenwechsel  in  der  jiingeren  Paulusforschung,”  Kirche  und  Israel  11  (1996): 
3-18;  Stephen  Westerholm,  Perspectives  Old  and  New  on  Paid:  The  Lutheran  Paid  and  His 
Critics  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2004);  D.  A.  Carson,  Peter  T.  O’Brien,  and  Mark  A. 
Seifrid,  eds.,  Justification  and  Variegated  Nomism , vol.  1,  The  Complexities  of  Second  Temple 
Judaism , Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  (WUNT)  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2001);  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  The  Paradoxes  of  Paul  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Academic,  2004):  compare  especially  Westerholms’s  introduction,  “The  ‘New  Perspective’ 
at  Twenty-Five,”  1-38;  M.  Bachmann,  ed.,  Lutherische  und  Neue  Paulusperspektive  (WUNT 
182,  Tubingen:  Mohr,  2005).  The  “New  Perspective  on  Paul”  is  not  at  all  a unity. 

2 E.  P.  Sanders,  Paid  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  A Comparison  of  Patterns  of  Religion 
(London:  SCM,  1977);  Sanders,  Paul , the  Law,  and  the  Jewish  People  (Philadelphia:  Fortress 
1983). 
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enant,  however,  (i.e.,  “staying  in”)  requires  human  obedience  in  the  form  of 
ethical  acts.  If  these  ethical  works  are  deficient,  God  can  offer  atonement  and 
show  mercy.  This  view  of  Judaism  as  a religion  of  grace  has  found  widespread 
acceptance.  The  assumption  of  a common  Judaism,3  however,  conflicts  with 
another  tendency  in  modern  scholarship — the  assumption  of  a pluralist  Ju- 
daism, in  which  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  are  simply  one  group  among 
several.4  The  idea  of  a common  Judaism  reduces  the  significance  of  the  various 
religious  parties — such  as  the  differences  in  the  second  century7  BCE  between 
Sadducees,  Essenes,  and  Pharisees — and  the  groups  appearing  around  the 
turn  of  the  ages,  the  “fourth  philosophy”  of  Judas  of  Galilee — the  followers 
of  John  the  Baptizer  and  of  Jesus.  The  concept  also  levels  the  differences 
between  Diaspora  and  Palestine.  This  relatively  uniform  common  Judaism  is 
said  to  have  received  something  new  only  when  Paul  had  his  revelation  of 
Christ.  Is  this  historically  probable?  The  thesis  of  common  Judaism  has 
found  wide  acceptance,  but  a valid  criticism  of  the  thesis  is  that  the  Pharisees 
might  well  have  played  a greater  role  in  this  common  Judaism,  Pharisaism 
being  the  shaping  force  of  a transformed  “common  Judaism.”5  If  so,  the 
Pharisee  Paul  would  not  simply  represent  a marginal  group  within  it. 


Thesis  2:  Paul  Describes  Judaism  as  a Religion  of  Justification  through  Works  of 
the  Law , but  His  Concept  of  Judaism  Is  Distorted 

By  justification  through  works,  we  understand  the  idea  that  human  beings 
earn  their  salvation  through  their  merits.  The  law  offers  certainty  in  their 
behavior  toward  God;  it  says  what  kind  of  merits  are  necessary.  Now  re- 
garded as  a distortion  of  Judaism,  this  view  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to 
Pauline  texts.  So  the  question  is,  have  we  misunderstood  Paul?  Or  did  Paul 
misunderstand  Judaism?  Assuming  that  we  have  misunderstood  Paul,  and 
that  he  juxtaposes  a Christian  religion  of  grace  with  the  Jewish  religion  of  the 


3 The  term  “common  Judaism”  was  coined  by  E.  P.  Sanders,  Judaism.  Practice  and  Belief 
in  63  BCE- 66  CE  (London:  SCM,  1992),  47:  “Within  Palestine,  ‘normal’  or  ‘common’ 
Judaism  was  what  the  priests  and  the  people  agreed  on.” 

4 There  are  two  alternatives  to  the  concept  of  a “common  Judaism”:  a pluralistic  view  of 
Judaism  and  the  concept  of  a Pharisaic-influenced  Judaism.  For  a pluralistic  view,  see  Jacob 
Neusner,  William  S.  Green,  and  Ernest  S.  Frerichs,  eds Judaisms  and  Their  Messiahs  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Christian  Era  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987).  For  the  concept 
of  a Pharisaic-influenced  Judaism,  see  Martin  Hengel  and  Roland  Deines,  “E.  P.  Sanders’ 
‘Common  Judaism,’ Jesus,  and  the  Pharisees,”  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  46  (1994):  1-70; 
Roland  Deines,  “The  Pharisees  between  ‘Judaisms’  and  ‘Common  Judaism,”’  in  Carson, 
O’Brien,  and  Se'ifrid,  Justification,  vol.  1,  443-504.  According  to  Deines,  Pharisaism  is  the 
most  influential  religious  movement  within  Palestinian  Judaism,  the  shaping  force  of  a 
transformed  “common  Judaism.” 

5 Deines,  “The  Pharisees,”  503  and  subsequent  pages. 
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law,  we  need  to  ask  what  was  new  in  Paul  compared  with  his  Jewish 
traditions?  Two  significant  answers  have  been  offered  as  part  of  the  new 
perspective  on  Paul.  The  first  answer  is:  Judaism  in  Paul  retains  its  structure 
but  loses  its  boundaries,  that  is,  it  becomes  a universal  covenantal  nomism 
without  separatist  ritual  requirements.6  The  second  answer  is:  Paul  brings 
about  a structural  change  in  the  Jewish  religion  through  belief  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  human  being  in  harmony  with  a transformation  of  the 
world.  Covenantal  nomism  has  been  replaced  by  participationist  eschatol- 
ogy.7 

This  participationist  eschatology  could,  however,  be  read  as  a variant  of 
covenantal  nomism.  The  only  distinction  between  Judaism  and  Pauline 
Christianity  would  be  that  people  do  not  enter  the  covenant  by  birth  but  by 
new  birth,  that  is,  by  means  of  inner  transformation  corresponding  to  a 
transformation  of  the  whole  world.  What  is  really  new  about  primitive 
Christianity  remains  open  and  controversial. 

Thesis  5:  The  Law  Was  Not  a Problem  in  Judaism  hut  Was  Later  Made  into  a 
Problem  When  the  Christian  Faith  Became  an  Alternative 

There  is  now  consensus  that  Judaism  did  not  suffer  under  the  law  but 
rejoiced  in  it.  Neither  Paul  nor  Judaism  experienced  the  law  as  a problem. 
How,  then,  can  we  explain  Paul’s  very  dark  view  of  the  law  in  some  passages? 
The  new  perspective  on  Paul  says  that  Paul’s  revelation  of  Christ  is  not 
responding  to  the  plight  of  those  who  suffer  under  the  law.  Instead,  the 
reverse  is  true:  the  new  revelation  makes  all  previous  revelations  appear  as  a 
plight.  The  path  was  not  from  plight  to  solution  but  from  solution  to  plight. 
This  would  mean  that  the  revelation  to  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  came 
to  him  like  lightning,  completely  unanticipated.  The  revelation  then  led  him 
to  construct  Judaism,  and  his  own  past  as  a Jew,  without  grounding  in  reality. 
For  this  reason  a dark  or  distorted  picture  of  Judaism  emerged  in  contrast  to 
his  new  revelation.  To  illustrate  this  thesis,  I like  to  use  the  following 
comparison.  Paul  was  behaving  like  an  immature  young  man  who  had  two 
girlfriends,  one  after  the  other.  The  first  was  Torah,  the  second  was  Christ. 
Paul  was  happy  with  his  first  girlfriend,  and  there  were  no  problems  until  the 

6 James  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Works  of  the  Law  and  the  Curse  of  the  Law  (Galatians  3:10-14),” 
New  Testament  Studies  (NTS)  31  (1985):  523-42;  Dunn,  Jesus,  Paul  and  the  Law,  Studies  in 
Mark  and  Galatians  (London:  SPCK,  1990);  Dunn,  “Yet  Once  More — ‘The  Works  of  the 
Law’:  A Response,”  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (JSNT)  46  (1992):  99-117; 
Dunn,  “The  Justice  of  God:  A Renewed  Perspective  on  Justification  by  Faith,”  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies  (JThS)  43  (1992):  1-22. 

7 Sanders,  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism. 
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second  one  came  into  his  life.  Now  he  began  to  criticize  and  belittle  the  first. 
This  is  how  Paul  is  said  to  have  treated  his  first  love,  the  Torah.  He  criticized 
her  groundlessly,  simply  because  he  had  found  a new  love.  Whatever  we 
make  of  this,  we  can  say  that  there  is  now  consensus  on  the  thesis  of  Jewish 
joy  in  the  law.  It  is  now'  widely  disputed  that  the  law  w'as  a problem  for 
Judaism.  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law'  is  not,  then,  explained  as  the  answer  to  a 
problem  in  Judaism. 

Thesis  4:  On  The  Road  to  Damascus,  Paul  Was  Called  To  Be  an  Apostle  of 
Christ ; His  Criticism  of  the  Law  Is  Secondary  and  Dates  from  Two  Decades 
Later 

The  point  of  this  thesis  is  that  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law  did  not  originate 
in  his  Damascene  experience,  w hich  centered  on  revelation  of  Christ  alone 
and  did  not  involve  criticism  of  the  law.  Only  some  twenty  years  later,  in 
conflict  with  Jewish  Christian  countermissionaries,  did  Paul  develop  his 
criticism,  seeking  to  w'ard  off  concrete  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law  such  as 
circumcision,  food  law's,  and  keeping  the  Sabbath.  According  to  James  G.  D. 
Dunn,  these  ritual  rules,  w'hich  form  the  identity  and  boundary'  markers 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  the  primary  objects  of  Paul’s  criticism.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  opens  up  membership  of  God’s  people  to  Gentiles 
and  to  all  other  peoples,  ending  the  need  for  separatist  ritual  requirements  as 
identity-  and  boundary-makers.  This  gives  the  doctrine  of  justification  a 
stronger  social  function,  rather  than  the  religious  function  of  restoring  the 
relationship  with  God.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  with  its  criticism  of  the  law  (and  therefore,  ultimately,  Protes- 
tantism itself),  w'ould  not  have  come  directly  “from  heaven”  (that  is,  from  that 
revelation  on  the  Damascus  road)  but  from  the  all-too-earthly  battleground 
of  primitive  Christianity'.  The  secondary  nature  of  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law 
is  a contested  thesis  dating  back  to  William  Wrede  and  Albert  Schweitzer.8 
It  is  frequently  countered  that  even  if  the  criticism  of  the  law  was  formulated 
late,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  Damascene  moment.  If  Paul,  motivated  by  the  law, 

8 William  Wrede,  Paulas  (Halle:  Gebauer  Schwenschke,  1904);  Karl  H.  Rengstorf,  Das 
Paulusbild  in  der  neueren  deutschen  Forschung  (Wege  der  Forschung,  Bd.  24,  Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft  1982),  1-97;  Albert  Schweitzer,  Die  Mystik  des  Apostel 
Paulas  (Tubingen:  .Mohr,  1930).  The  thesis  of  a late  origin  of  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law  is 
represented  by  G.  Strecker,  “Befreiung  und  Rechtfertigung,”  in  Johannes  Friedrich  and 
others,  eds.,  Rechtfertigung.  Festschrift  fir  E.  Kdsemann  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  197  6),  479-508; 
Georg  Strecker,  Eschaton  and  Historic:  Aufsdtze  (Gottingen:  Yandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
1979),  227-59;  Heikki  Raisanen,  The  Torah  and  Christ:  Essays  in  German  and  English  on  the 
Problem  of  the  Law  in  Early  Christianity  (Suomen  Eksegeettisen  Seuran  julkaisuja,  0356- 
2786,  45.  Helsinki:  Finnish  Exegetical  Society,  1986). 
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had  been  persecuting  Christians,  his  calling  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  must 
have  made  the  law  problematic  for  him.9 


Thesis  5:  Paul  Regards  Sin  Simply  as  Breaking  the  Law , but  Not  as  Misdirected 
Intention  To  Fulfill  the  Law , and  Thus  as  Anomistic  Sin,  Not  as  Nomistic 
Wrong  Attitude 

The  existential  interpretation  of  Paul  by  Rudolf  Bultmann  suggests  that 
the  apostle  exposed  as  sin  not  only  infringement  of  norms,  but  also  a certain 
attitude  toward  the  norms.  Not  only  a failure  in  morality  separates  from  God, 
but  also  an  attitude  of  moralism,  that  is,  the  intention  to  fulfill  the  law,  to 
behave  morally,  and  to  be  proud  of  one’s  own  ethical  behavior.  Today  it  is 
argued  that  as  a Jew,  Paul  could  not  possibly  have  regarded  commitment  to 
the  law  as  sin;  sin  for  Paul  is  always  a breaking  of  the  law.10  This  is  also  said 
to  be  true  of  his  personal  life:  Paul  shows  no  awareness  of  guilt  concerning  his 
life  before  his  conversion,  when  he  was  motivated  by  the  law  to  persecute 
Christians.  Rather,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a “robust  conscience.”  According  to 
Krister  Stendahl,  Paul’s  alleged  conflicts  of  conscience  are  anachronistic 
projections  of  the  introspective  conscience  dominant  in  Western  tradition 
since  Augustine.11  Moreover,  Paul’s  robust  conscience  was  not  restricted  to 
his  pre-Christian  days.  As  a Christian  too,  he  is  said  to  experience  the  law  as 
good  in  principle.  His  criticism  is  directed  less  at  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
the  law  than  at  its  social  exclusivity,  that  is,  the  fact  that  Israel  considers  the 
law  its  own  possession. 

In  terms  of  research  history,  we  note  that  a new  element  in  the  new 
perspective  on  Paul  is  the  interpretation  of  postexilic  Judaism  as  a religion  of 
grace.  This  serves  as  a corrective  to  a deep-rooted  negative  view  of  Judaism 
in  Protestantism  as  a religion  of  legalism  and  justification  through  works,  in 
which  salvation  is  earned  by  one’s  own  deeds.  Many  other  aspects  of  the 
de-Lutheranized  perspective  on  Paul,  however,  are  a revival  of  the  first 
de-Lutheranization  in  liberal  exegesis  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  by 

9 The  view  that  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law  is  grounded  in  the  gospel  received  from  the 
resurrected  Christ  is  defended  by  M.  Hengel  in  “The  Stance  of  the  Aposde  Paul  Toward 
the  Law  in  the  Unknown  Years  betweeen  Damascus  and  Antioch,”  in  James  D.  G.  Dunn, 
ed.,  Paid  and  the  Mosaic  Law:  The  Third  Durham-Tiihingen  Research  Symposium  on  Earliest 
Christianity  and  Judaism  (WUNT  89,  Tubingen:  Mohr,  1996),  25-51.  See  Martin  Hengel, 
Paul  Between  Damascus  and  Antioch:  The  Unknown  Years  (Louisville:  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1997). 

10  Ulrich  Wilckens,  Rechtfertigung  als  Freihei:.  Paulusstudien  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neu- 
kirchener  Verlag,  1974). 

1 1 Krister  Stendahl,  “The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Introspective  Conscience  of  the  West,” 
Harvard  Theological  Review  (HTR)  56  (1963):  199-215;  Stendahl,  Paul  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976). 
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Wrede  and  Schweitzer.  In  other  words,  parts  of  the  new  perspective  on  Paul 
are  not  new  but  old.  Many  of  those  who  propagate  the  new  perspective  are 
convinced  that  in  the  light  of  Luther’s  theology7,  the  images  of  Paul  and  of 
Judaism  have  been  distorted.  We  may  also  ask,  however,  whether  the  new 
perspective  on  Paul  has  distorted  the  image  of  Luther,  though  that  is  not  our 
present  topic.12 


Five  corrections  to  the  New  Perspective  on  Paul 

I now  come  to  my  five  corrective  theses.  My  own  interpretation  of  Paul  is 
in  line  with  the  Reformation  perspective  from  Luther  to  Bultmann,  with  two 
methodological  modifications. 

The  first  is  that  there  should  be  agreement  with  the  new  perspective  on 
Paul  that  justification  has  a social  dimension.  Paul  cannot  be  interpreted 
without  reference  to  social  history,  and  a sociohistorical  approach  to  Paul  is 
now  accepted.13  The  second  modification  is  that  the  traditional  antipsycho- 
logical  approach  in  exegesis  is  outdated,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  necessary  to 
integrate  psychohistorical  aspects  in  the  interpretation  of  Paul  and  his  the- 
ology.14 The  acceptance  of  social  history7  is  not  yet  accompanied,  however,  by 
an  acceptance  of  psychology  in  biblical  studies.15 


12  See  W.  Harle,  “Paulus  und  Luther,”  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  (ZThK)  103 
(2006),  362-93;  T.  George,  “Modernizing  Luther,  Domesticating  Paul:  Another  Perspec- 
tive,” in  Carson,  O’Brien,  and  Seifrid , Justification,  vol.  2,  437-63. 

13  Wayne  A.  Meeks,  The  First  Urban  Christians:  The  Social  World  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University7  Press,  1983);  Gerd  Theissen,  The  Social  Setting  of  Pauline  Chris- 
tianity (Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark,  1982).  The  sociohistorical  interpretation  of  Paul  is  not 
identical  to  the  discovery  of  a social  dimension  of  his  theology  in  the  “new  perspective.” 
Those  who  accept  this  social  dimension  in  his  theology7  tend  to  accept  also  a sociohistorical 
interpretation  of  Paul’s  theology,  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  these 
approaches.  Among  the  representatives  of  the  new  perspective,  it  is  above  all  Heikki 
Raisanen,  Paul  and  the  Lair  (WUNT  29,  Tubingen:  Mohr,  1983, 2 1987),  who  is  open  for 
a sociohistorical  and  psychological  interpretation  of  Paul  because  according  to  him,  the 
incoherencies  in  Paul’s  thoughts  demand  an  explanation.  A forerunner  of  a social  inter- 
pretation of  Paul’s  message  of  justification  is  M.  Barth,  “Jews  and  Gentiles:  The  Social 
Character  of  Justification  in  Paul,”  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  (JES)  5 (1968):  241-67. 

14  Gerd  Theissen,  Psychological  Aspects  of  Pauline  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  1987); 
Terrance  Callan,  Psychological  Perspectives  on  the  Life  of  Paul:  An  Application  of  the  Methodology 
of  Gerd  Theissen  (Lewiston:  E.  Mellen,  1990);  D.  Mitternacht,  “Theissen’s  Integration  of 
Psychology  and  New  Testament  Studies:  Learning  Theory,  Psychodynamics,  and  Cogni- 
tive Psychology,”  inj.  Harold  Ellens  and  Wayne  G.  Rollins,  Psychology  and  the  Bible:  A New 
Way  to  Read  the  Scriptures,  vol.  1,  From  Freud  to  Kohut  (Westport:  Praeger,  2004),  101-17; 
Theissen,  Erleben  und  Verhalten  der  ersten  Christen:  Eine  Psychologic  des  Urchristentums 
(Giitersloh:  Giitersloher  Verlagshaus,  2007). 

15  A comprehensive  survey  can  be  found  in  Martin  Leiner,  Psychologic  und  Exegese: 
Grundlagen  einer  textpsychologischen  Exegese  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Giitersloh:  C.  Kaiser, 
1995)- 
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Thesis  i Recalled 

My  alternative  proposal  to  Thesis  i,  that  Judaism  has  a common  basic 
structure,  covenantal  nomism,  and  is  a religion  of  grace,  is  to  characterize 
Judaism  as  “ethical  monotheism.”16  This  term  encompasses  both  a theist  and 
an  ethical  element,  the  theist  element  taking  precedence.  In  ethical  mono- 
theism, God’s  action  always  takes  precedence  over  human  action,  not  only,  as 
in  covenantal  nomism,  in  the  election  of  God’s  people,  but  also  in  creation, 
preservation,  and  salvation.  The  ethical  element  comes  in  second  place.  As 
creator,  law-giver,  and  judge,  God  gives  humanity  the  dignity  of  autonomous 
ethical  action.  God  gives  Israel  the  task  of  witnessing  to  him  as  the  one  and 
only  God  for  all  people.  Human  action  is  never  the  exclusive  cause  of 
salvation,  but  it  is  a condition  for  it — even  though  God  is  not  bound  by  this 
condition  but  can  show  mercy  where  conditions  are  not  met.  There  are 
several  advantages  of  the  term  “ethical  monotheism”  as  compared  to  “cove- 
nantal nomism.”17 

First,  the  term  “monotheism”  includes  all  that  Jews  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  their  religion  and  is  a better  term  for  distinguishing  it  from 
Christianity,  whose  Christological  monotheism  with  its  cubic  worship  of  a 
second  being  beside  God  certainly  called  pure  Jewish  monotheism  into 
question.  Cultic  worship  (though  not  the  mere  idea)  of  a second  being  beside 
God  meant  crossing  borders  that  had  hitherto  been  valid  for  Judaism.18  The 
structure  of  covenantal  nomism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a clear  distinguish- 
ing feature. 

Second,  God  is  not  simply  the  God  who  elects  Israel  but  also  the  creator 
God  of  all  people.  One  of  the  problems  exercising  Paul  is  the  tension  between 
the  universal  creator  God  and  the  particularity  of  Israel  (the  covenant  of 
covenantal  nomism).19  This  problem  within  Judaism  found  an  answer  in 
emergent  Christianity. 


56  According  to  B.  Lang,  “Israels  Religionsgeschichte  aus  ethnologischer  Sicht,”  Anthro- 
pos  ioi  (2006),  99-109,  Israel’s  faith  is  “ethical  monotheism.”  This  label  represents  a 
tradition  in  biblical  studies. 

17  Covenantal  nomism  and  monotheism  form  the  basic  axioms  of  Judaism,  but  there  are 
also  two  basic  tensions  of  Judaism  indicated  in  two  basic  axioms:  the  tension  between 
theocentricity  and  anthropocentricity,  and  the  tension  between  universalism  and  particu- 
larism. See  Gerd  Theissen,  A Theoiy  of  Primitive  Christian  Religion  (London:  SCM  1999), 
212-17,  also  published  as  The  Religion  of  the  Earliest  Churches:  Creating  a Symbolic  World 
(Minneapolis:  Fortress  1999). 

,8  Larry  W.  Hurtado,  One  God,  One  Lord:  Early  Christian  Devotion  and  Ancient  Jewish 
Monotheism  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1988);  Hurtado,  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  Devotion  to  Jesus  in 
Earliest  Christianity  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003). 

19  Daniel  Boyarin,  A Radical  Jew:  Paul  and  the  Politics  of  Identity  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1994). 
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Third,  ethical  norms  comprise  law,  prophecy,  and  wisdom.  The  term 
“covenantal  nomism”  highlights  only  the  law  (the  nomos)  and  neglects  wis- 
dom and  prophecy.  It  is  true  that  law  is  more  than  ethics.  Law  comprises 
ritual  norms,  and  a covenantal  nomism  is  more  than  ethical  nomism.  But  the 
equal  status  of  ritual  norms  and  ethics  in  Judaism  is  no  obstacle  to  empha- 
sizing the  ethical  implication  of  Judaism.  On  the  contrary,  Judaism  interprets 
ethical  action  as  worship,  as  action  undertaken  in  the  presence  of  God.  This 
gives  such  action  high  status.  The  concept  “ethical  monotheism,”  therefore, 
also  comprises  the  ritual  aspect  of  Judaism. 

And  finally,  the  adjective  “ethical”  gives  positive  connotations  to  the  often 
devalued  “justification  by  works.”  The  term  “ethical  monotheism”  also  en- 
compasses such  “justification  by  w orks.”  Ethical  action  is  relevant  to  salvation 
in  Judaism.  Ethics  have  enhanced  status,  to  the  extent  that  good  actions  are 
a means  of  cultic  worship  of  God  in  one’s  whole  life.  Jewish  texts  that 
underline  the  relevance  of  works  for  salvation  also  offer  an  opportunity7  to 
non-Jew  s.  They  do  not  belong  to  God’s  chosen  people,  but  they  do  good.  We 
need  not  redefine  Judaism  as  a crypto-Protestant  religion  of  grace  in  order  to 
give  it  fair  treatment. 

Ethical  monotheism  contains  a mixed  causal  attribution  of  salvation.  A 
significant  approach  in  modern  psycholog)7  of  religion  is  attribution  theory.20 
It  protides  the  background  to  the  following  considerations:  as  a monotheistic 
religion,  Judaism  traces  everything  exclusively  back  to  God;  as  an  ethical 
religion,  it  inclusively  involves  the  human  being.  The  following  are  the  three 
patterns  of  attribution: 

The  first  is  synergisvi,  or  covenantal  nomism.  Salvation  is  created  by  a 
combination  of  God’s  election  for  entering  the  covenant  and  the  consecutive 
obedience  of  human  beings  for  stating  in  the  covenant.  Salvation  is  causally 
attributed  to  both  God  and  humanity7.  This  is  how  Josephus  characterizes  the 
Pharisees:  “These  ascribe  all  to  fate  and  to  God  (prosaptousi  pdnta),  and  yet 
allow,  that  to  act  what  is  right,  or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of 
men,  although  fate  does  cooperate  in  ever)7  action”  (BJ  2:162;  see  also  Antt. 
I3:I72)- 

The  second  pattern  of  attribution  is  belief  in  predestination . Particularly 
among  elitist  groups  in  Judaism,  such  as  the  Essenes,  we  find  the  comiction 

10  B.  Spilka,  P.  Shaver,  and  L.  A.  Kilpatrick,  “A  General  Attribution  Theory  for  the 
Psychology  of  Religion,”  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  (JSSR)  24  (1985):  1-20; 
Bernard  Spilka,  Ralph  W.  Hood  Jr.,  Bruce  Hundsberger,  and  Richard  Gorsuch,  The 
Psychology  of  Religion:  An  Empirical  Approach  (New'  York:  The  Guilford  Press,  2003  3).  An 
advantage  of  attribution  theory  is  that  attribution  theory  has  its  roots  in  antiquity.  One  of 
the  main  ideas  in  Epictetus’s  philosophy  is  to  discern  between  things  that  are  under  our 
control  and  those  not  under  our  control  (see  Epict.  Diss.  1, 1). 
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that  God  elects  for  the  purpose  of  obedience  to  the  law.  In  this  way  God 
predestines  for  salvation.  Salvation  is  created  exclusively  by  God,  that  is,  it  is 
primarily  attributed  to  God. 

The  third  pattern  of  attribution  is  legalism,  or  justification  by  the  law.  Some 
groups  on  the  margins  of  Judaism,  such  as  proselytes  and  God  fearers,  believe 
that  the  human  being  enters  the  covenant  by  taking  on  God’s  command- 
ments. Gentiles  and  Jews  are  subject  to  the  same  judgment  according  to  their 
works,  so  ethical  behavior  is  relevant  to  salvation.  Salvation  is  attributed 
primarily  to  the  human  being  (see  also  Slavonic  Henoch,21  Apocalypse  of 
Zephanja22). 

Paul  was  a Pharisee.  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  we  find  a synergistic  pattern 
of  attribution.23  Israel’s  election  by  God  is  irreversible:  “For  thou  didst 
choose  the  seed  of  Abraham  before  all  the  nations,  and  didst  set  thy  name 
upon  us,  O Lord;  and  this  shall  be  for  ever”  (Pss.  Sol.  9:9).  But  earlier  in  the 
same  psalm  we  find  the  words:  “Our  works  are  subject  to  our  own  choice  and 
power,  to  do  right  and  wrong  in  the  works  of  our  hands”  (Pss.  Sol.  9:4).  As 
Paul  the  Pharisee  says:  “I  worked  harder  than  any  of  them — though  it  was  not 
I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  is  with  me”  (1  Cor.  15:10).  His  own  work  and  the 
grace  of  God  are  juxtaposed.  In  terms  of  psychology  of  religion  this  is  a 
fluctuating  causal  attribution  of  events,  and  as  such  it  is  typical  of  religious 
interpretations.  A change  of  phase  between  various  attributions  and  patterns 
of  attribution  easily  occurs.  In  extreme  and  borderline  situations,  God  is 
ascribed  total  causality.  In  confrontation  with  creation  and  salvation,  life  and 
death,  guilt  and  forgiveness,  it  is  God  who  exclusively  determines  what 
happens.  The  exclusive  theist  factor  of  ethical  monotheism  becomes  apparent 
in  such  extreme  religious  experiences.  In  the  moderate  religious  field  of 
everyday  life  and  everyday  ethical  action,  however,  the  human  being  has 
partial  causality.  The  ethical  factor  comes  to  the  fore,  and  the  human  being 
is  responsible  for  his  or  her  actions. 


21  See  R.  Bauckham,  “Apocalypses,”  in  Carson,  O’Brien,  and  Seifrid,  Justification,  vol.  1, 
1 35-87,  esp.  151-56:  Slav  Henoch  is  a testimony  of  “legalistic  work-righteousness.”  Also, 
Christfried  Bottrich,  “Das  slavische  Henochbuch,”  Judische  Schriften  aus  hellenisch-romischer 
Zeit  (JSHRZ)  vol.  7 (Giitersloh:  Giitersloher  Verlagshaus,  1995);  Bottrich,  Weltweisheit- 
Menschheitsethik-Urkult:  Studien  zum  slavischen  Henochbuch  (WUNT  2,  50,  Tubingen: 
Mohr,  1992).  Bottrich  underlines  the  universalistic  tendency  of  this  writing. 

22  See  Bauckham,  “Apocalypses,”  135-87,  esp.  156-60.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Zephanja 
the  righteous  qualify  by  their  righteousness  to  be  included  in  the  people  of  God. 

23  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  may  be  interpreted  as  representing  a “covenantal  nomism” 
with  regard  to  Israel,  but  at  the  same  time  they  represent  a “legalism”  with  regard  to  the 
righteous  within  Israel.  See  D.  Falk,  “Psalms  and  Prayers,”  in  Carson,  O’Brien,  and  Seifrid, 
Justification , vol.  1,  35-56,  esp.  35-51:  Law  is  not  the  “means- of  gaining  the  status  of 
righteousness.”  “Law  is  everywhere  assumed,  however,  in  the  group-distinctiveness  that 
pervades  these  psalms:  ‘we’  are  a law-keeping  group  and  ‘they’  are  a law-breaking  group.” 
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These  two  factors  may  be  variously  emphasized  within  different  strands  of 
Judaism.  The  Essenes  stress  the  theist  factor,  the  Sadducees  the  ethical  factor. 
Attribution  theory  makes  it  possible  to  understand  Judaism  as  a unity, 
variegated  patterns  of  attribution  explaining  the  diversity  of  different  strands. 
The  predominant  covenantal  nomism  prefers  one  pattern  of  attribution,  that 
is,  a moderate  synergism.  But  at  the  margins  of  Judaism,  there  are  other 
patterns,  all  within  the  framework  of  an  “ethical  monotheism.”  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, since  fluctuating  causal  attribution  is  also  found  in  Christianity.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  ethical  factor  is  stronger,  in  Paul,  the  theist  factor. 
Both  factors,  the  human  and  the  divine,  are  always  present. 

To  summarize  my  counterthesis  on  the  concept  of  common  Judaism  as 
covenantal  nomism:  Judaism  is  “ethical  monotheism.”  It  combines  a theist 
with  an  ethical  causal  attribution  of  salvation.  These  two  factors  are  variously 
combined  within  different  Jewish  groups,  covenantal  nomism  being  one 
possibility  in  addition  to  legalism  and  predestinarian  faith.  In  terms  of 
attribution  psychology,  we  find  a fluctuating  causal  attribution  of  events  and 
of  salvation.  In  shifting  phases  they  are  ascribed  exclusively  to  God  or 
inclusively  also  to  human  beings.  The  well-attested  soteriological  relevance 
of  ethical  behavior  in  some  Jewish  groups  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  as 
“justification  by  works”  but  should  be  seen  positively  as  a humane  feature  of 
the  Jewish  religion. 

Thesis  2 Recalled 

Thesis  2 states  that  Paul  describes  Judaism  as  a religion  of  justification 
through  works  of  the  law,  but  his  concept  of  Judaism  is  distorted.  Once  more 
I would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  soteriological  relevance  of  ethical  behavior 
(or  in  negative  terms,  justification  by  works)  is  a humane  feature  of  the  Jewish 
religion  that  does  not  principally  exclude  non-Jews.  But  in  some  situations 
this  ethical  aspect  can  also  be  a burden:  where  a situation  of  competition 
arose,  one’s  own  actions  became  significant  as  an  achievement  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  others.  There  are  tendencies  toward  “justification  by 
works”  here.  Competition  always  results  in  internal  pressure.  This  is  how 
Paul  describes  it  in  his  competition  metaphor  in  1 Corinthians  9:27:  he  is 
running  the  race  to  win  the  prize,  but  to  gain  the  prize  he  is  not  running 
against  others  but  against  himself:  “I  punish  my  body  and  enslave  it,  so  that 
after  proclaiming  to  others  I myself  should  not  be  disqualified.”24  Competi- 

24  See  Uta  Poplutz,  Athlet  des  Evangeliums:  Eine  motivgeschichtliche  Studie  zur  IVett- 
kampfmetaphorik  bei  Paulas  (Freiburg:  Herder,  2004). 
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tion  means  internal  pressure.  Paul  was  in  a situation  of  competition  in  two 
contexts  before  his  conversion.25 

The  first  context  was  Diaspora  Judaism.  Here,  ethical  action  had  high  status 
through  comparison  and  competition  with  non-Jews.  In  his  apology  of 
Judaism,  Josephus  presents  it  self-confidently  for  Gentile  readers  as  a religion 
of  the  law.26  Moses  is  a lawgiver,  so  it  is  not  a distortion  of  Judaism  to  call  it 
a religion  of  the  law.  That  is  exactly  how  it  sees  itself,  as  an  ethical  religion 
based  on  Mosaic  law,  exceeding  other  religions  in  its  humaneness  (Contra 
Apionem  2:157-2 19).  Those  who  keep  the  law  will  be  rewarded  with  life  after 
death  (Contra  Apionem  2:218).  Josephus  does  here  exactly  what  Paul  calls 
“boasting.”  He  is  proud  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  feels  superior  to  the  Gentiles. 
We  often  find  such  texts  from  the  Diaspora  expressing  ethical  legalism 
(ApcZephaniah,  SlavEnoch).  The  election  is  not  emphasized  in  Josephus’s 
presentation  for  outsiders,  so  one  could  counter  that  this  is,  indeed,  merely 
for  outsiders,  adapting  to  the  categories  of  the  surrounding  society.  To  this, 
however,  we  may  respond  that  a group  exists  in  its  presentations  of  itself  and 
especially  in  the  idealized  presentations.  Some  Jews  wanted  to  fit  the  descrip- 
tion they  give  of  themselves  here.  In  competition  with  other,  non-Jewish 
groups,  they  sought  to  be  an  ethical  religion  of  the  law,  and  they  were  proud 
of  what  they  were.  In  ethical  consensus  with  their  environment,  they  wanted 
to  exceed  and  overfulfill,  which  exposed  them  to  considerable  internal  ethical 
pressure.  This  is  also  apparent  in  the  second  competitive  context. 

The  second  context  for  Paul  was  that  of  Palestine , where  he  received  his 
training  as  a Pharisee.  The  competition  among  various  Jewish  groups  there 
resulted  in  a high  valuation  of  zeal  for  the  law,  which  was  marked  by  the 
“zealos  ideal,”  the  ideal  of  zealous  concern  for  the  law.  This  ideal  also 
involved  pressure  on  other  groups  among  the  people.  It  was  especially 
marked  and  widespread  in  the  “fourth  philosophy”  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 
According  to  Josephus,  this  was  a breakaway  group  from  the  Pharisees, 
prepared  to  use  coercion  even  against  other  Jews.  So  here  it  was  not  the 
comparison  with  Gentiles  but  with  other  Jews  that  stimulated  a particular 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Judas  of  Galilee  stood  for  an  activist  synergy:  only  if 

25  For  the  development  and  background  of  Paul  before  his  conversion,  see  Klaus 
Haacker,  “Die  Berufung  des  Verfolgers  und  die  Rechtfertigung  des  Gottlosen,”  Theolo- 
gische  Beitrdge  (TBei ) 6 (1975):  1-19;  Haacker,  “Zum  Werdegang  des  Apostels  Paulus,” 
An fst  i eg  und  Niedergang  der  romiscben  Welt  (ANRW)  26.2  (New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1995): 
8 1 5-938;  Haacker,  Paulus:  Der  Werdegang  eines  Apostels  ( Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  (SBS)  171, 
Stuttgart:  Kath.  Bibelwerk,  1997). 

26  See  P.  Spilsbury,  “Josephus,”  in:  Carson,  O’Brien,  and  Seifri A,  Justification,  vol.  1, 
241-60.  He  speaks  of  a “patronal  nomism”:  “people  enjoy  gratitude  in  the  practice  of  their 
lives  for  the  divine  benefaction  which  is  God’s  law”  (259). 
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human  beings  worked  for  their  own  liberty  would  God  support  them.  “They 
also  said  that  God  would  not  otherwise  be  assisting  to  them,  than  upon  their 
joining  with  one  another  in  such  councils  as  might  be  successful,  and  for  their 
own  advantage;  and  this  especially  if  they  would  set  about  great  exploits,  and 
not  grow  weary  in  executing  the  same”  (Josephus  Antt.  18:5).  The  ideal  of  the 
zealot  is  formulated  here:  active  commitment  to  the  law  is  the  precondition 
for  help  from  God.  In  his  pre-Christian  days,  Paul  was  shaped  by  Palestinian 
Judaism  that  was  zealous  toward  the  law.  He  himself  speaks  of  how  “zeal” 
{zelos)  motivated  him  to  persecute  the  Christian  community  (Gal.  1:13-14; 
Phil.  3:6). 

These  two  factors  combined  to  lead  Paul  to  overvalue  human  action.  As  a 
Diaspora  Jew,  he  wanted  to  exceed  the  Gentiles  in  fulfilling  ethical  standards. 
In  Romans  2:17  and  the  subsequent  verses,  Paul  uses  the  expression  “to 
boast”  ( kauchasthai ) for  this  consciousness  of  superiority  as  a Jew,  and  he  later 
castigates  this  as  wrong  behavior. 

As  a Palestinian  Jew,  Paul  was  zealous  for  law-abiding  Judaism.  He  does 
not  show  primarily  individualistic  concern  for  his  personal  piety  and  righ- 
teousness, however,  but  speaks  for  collective  piety  and  righteousness.  This 
means,  above  all,  pressure  on  deviant  minorities,  such  as  the  Christians.  Paul 
calls  this  behavior  “zeal.”  Such  zeal  does  not  at  all  exclude  a personal  claim 
to  particular  fulfillment  of  the  law.  Paul  declares  in  Galatians  1:14  that  as  an 
individual  he  has  exceeded  his  contemporaries. 

In  terms  of  social  psychology,  Paul’s  behavior  can  be  interpreted  as  typical 
of  a minority:  a tendency  to  exhibit  an  excess  of  consensus  with  the  environ- 
ment and  to  exert  pressure  on  others.  In  retrospect,  Paul  rejects  both  of  these 
tendencies,  one  as  boasting  ( kauchesis ) and  the  other  as  zeal.  Each  of  them  is 
wrong  behavior  to  which  he  was  motivated  by  the  law.  Each  has  its  Sitz  im 
Leben  in  a competitive  or  agonistic  culture. 

To  summarize  my  counterthesis  on  the  criticism  of  “legalism”  as  a dis- 
torted Pauline  concept  of  Judaism,  within  ethical  monotheism  there  is  vari- 
ation. Ethical  monotheism  also  comprises  religious  attitudes  that  may  be 
called  a legalism  or  a “religion  of  justification  through  works  of  law.”  Paul’s 
Judaism  was  such  a Judaism.  His  socialization  took  place  in  the  Diaspora  and 
in  Palestine,  and  as  a Diaspora  Jew  he  was  in  competition  with  non-Jews  in 
fulfilling  the  same  ethical  norms.  Striving  to  do  so  led  him  to  exert  pressure 
on  himself  to  exceed  the  norms  (with  the  purpose  of  “boasting”).  As  a 
Pharisee  in  Palestine,  Paul  was  in  competition  with  other  Jews  in  fulfilling  the 
Torah,  and  such  striving  for  a holy  people  resulted  in  pressure  on  others  to 
fulfill  the  norms  (i.e.,  “zeal”).  Paul  belonged  to  two  minorities  that  tended,  in 
terms  of  social  psychology,  partly  to  exalt  themselves  above  others  (to 
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“boast”)  and  partly  to  demand  too  much  of  others  (“zeal”).  When  Paul 
criticizes  Judaism,  he  criticizes  his  Judaism. 


Thesis  5 Recalled 

Thesis  3 states  that  the  law  was  not  a problem  in  Judaism  but  was  later 
made  into  a problem  when  the  Christian  faith  became  an  alternative.  Al- 
though this  thesis  is  now  almost  unanimously  supported,  in  my  opinion  the 
law  was,  in  fact,  a problem  for  some  groups.  We  are  faced  with  the  timeless 
problem  that  norm  and  behavior  are  at  variance.  Criticism  is  then  directed 
either  against  the  strictness  of  the  norms  or  against  the  people  who  fail  to 
fulfill  them.  Aggression  is  directed  either  outside  the  self  and  against  the  law, 
or  toward  the  self,  or  else  the  law  is  relativized  by  an  allegoric  interpretation. 
We  have  evidence  of  these  three  possibilities  in  Judaism.27 

The  first  possibility  is  found  in  Josephus’s  description  of  the  revolt  of  Simri 
against  the  law  of  Moses,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  biblical  version  (Jose- 
phus Antt.  4:141-45).  The  law  forbade  Jewish  men  to  marry  non-Jewish 
women,  but  Simri  stands  by  his  non-Jewish  wife.  Instead  of  abandoning  her, 
he  attacks  the  law  forbidding  his  marriage  as  tyrannical  oppression  to  which 
a free  individual  must  show  resistance,  and  Moses’s  rational  arguments  do  not 
convince  him.  But  the  zealot  Pinehas  kills  Simri  and  all  those  who  have 
broken  the  law  by  marrying  foreign  women.  This  episode  illustrates  and 
criticizes  the  mentality  that  was  prevalent  among  Hellenistic  reformers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  The  reformers  wanted  to  live 
a Jewish  religion  without  separation  from  the  surrounding  society.  Their 
opponents,  however,  could  see  them  only  as  sinful  rebels  against  the  law. 
Certainly  Simri  is  representative  of  a general  tendency  of  the  time,  and  the 
motif  of  oppression  is  Pinehas’  zeal. 

We  find  an  example  of  self-directed  criticism  of  the  law  in  the  pessimistic 
self-humiliation  of  Ezra  in  the  face  of  a law  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  (IV  Ezra 
8:20-36):  “For  in  truth  there  is  no  man  among  them  that  be  born,  but  he 
hath  dealt  wickedly;  and  among  the  faithful  there  is  none  which  hath  not 
done  amiss.  For  in  this,  O Lord,  thy  righteousness  and  thy  goodness  shall  be 
declared,  if  thou  be  merciful  unto  them  which  have  not  the  confidence  of 
good  works”  (IV  Ezra  8:35-36).  This  depressed  voice  is  rebuked  by  an  angel, 
but  the  rebuke  itself  draws  attention  to  pessimistic  voices  existing  in  the 
Qumran  community.  The  pessimistic  anthropology  we  can  identify  here 
forms  the  background  to  an  even  greater  positive  consciousness  of  election. 


27  See  Theissen,  Theory  of  Primitive  Christian  Religion,  m-iy. 
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In  Qumran,  the  pessimism  does  not  apply  to  the  elected  human  being  but 
only  to  the  natural  one. 

An  example  of  the  law  being  relativized  can  be  found  among  the  radical 
allegorists  in  Alexandria,  who  are  convinced  that  the  commandments  were 
not  to  be  taken  literally  but  that  they  had  a symbolic  meaning  (Philo  migr 
Abr.  89  and  subsequent  verses).  They  gave  them  a spiritual  meaning,  and 
Philo  of  Alexandria  criticizes  them  sharply  as  antisocial  egoists  withdrawing 
from  the  community. 

Each  of  these  critical  voices  is  embedded  in  a broad  stream  of  mentality; 
what  is  suppressed  in  one  area  becomes  apparent  in  another.  The  fictional 
scene  of  Simri’s  rebellion  against  the  law  as  described  by  Josephus  corre- 
sponds to  the  mentality  of  the  radical  reformers  in  Jerusalem  250  years  be- 
fore Josephus.  The  pessimism  of  Ezra’s  prayer  corresponds  to  the  mentality 
voiced  in  Qumran  one  to  two  hundred  years  before  IV  Ezra.  The  spiritual- 
ization of  the  law  undertaken  by  the  allegorists  has  its  analogy  in  Jesus’s 
criticism  of  external  purity  (Mark  7: 15). 28  In  terms  of  cultural  psychology, 
a collective  suppression  is  taking  place  here.  Pinehas,  or  an  angel,  or  the 
philosopher  Philo,  suppresses  the  critical  voices.  Paul,  too,  is  one  of  these 
critical  voices,  but  his  voice  is  heard  and  listened  to  rather  than  suppressed. 
It  is  probable  that  he  once  tried  to  suppress  this  voice.  In  Romans  7 he 
describes  becoming  aware  of  a conflict  with  the  law.  Following  an  emphatic 
apology  for  the  law  as  holy  and  just,  his  aggression  is  directed  against  the  ego 
that  cannot  fulfill  the  commandments  of  the  law.  The  coming  of  the  law 
means  death  for  the  ego  (Rom.  7:9).  Paul,  however,  also  can  criticize  the  law 
as  an  unholy  force  from  which  people  are  liberated:  “Now  we  are  discharged 
from  the  law,  dead  to  that  which  held  us  captive”  (Rom.  7:6). 

Paul’s  Damascene  experience  hardly  came  to  him  like  lightning  from 
heaven  but  was  prepared  for  by  an  unconscious  and  suppressed  conflict 
within  Judaism  (not  least  by  Jesus’s  relativizing  of  the  law).  The  path  was  from 
plight  to  solution,  not  only  from  solution  to  plight.  But  only  in  the  light  of  the 
solution  did  Paul  clearly  recognize  the  problem,  so  we  may  say  more  exactly: 
the  path  was  from  unconscious  plight  to  solution.  In  my  opinion,  we  would  be 
creating  quite  an  unhistorical  construct  if  we  did  not  see  Paul’s  conversion 
arising  from  previous  developments  and  aporias.  The  resonance  of  Paul’s 
criticism  of  the  law  with  other  Jewish  Christians  is  more  readily  understand- 
able if  it  is  seen  as  a reaction  to  existing  problems.  Besides,  there  is  no 

28  See  Gerd  Theissen,  “Das  Reinheitslogion  Mk  7,15  und  die  Trennung  von  Juden  und 
Christen,”  in  Annette  Merz,  ed.,  Jems  ah  historische  Gestalt:  Beitrage  zur  Jesusforschung, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Nuen  Testaments,  Bd.  202 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck,  2003),  73-89. 
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contradiction  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  rejoiced  in  the  law.  Even  Paul  says,  in 
Romans  7:22-23,  “For  I delight  in  the  law  of  God  in  my  inmost  self,  but  I see 
in  my  members  another  law  at  war  with  the  law  of  my  mind,  making  me 
captive  to  the  law  of  sin  that  dwells  in  my  members.” 

To  summarize  my  thesis  countering  the  assumption  that  there  was  no 
criticism  of  the  law  in  Judaism  before  Paul:  there  was  in  Judaism  a criticism 
of  the  law  that  has  come  down  to  us  only  indirectly  because  it  was  contra- 
dicted. In  the  few  texts  we  have,  a process  of  suppression  can  be  observed  in 
terms  of  cultural  psychology.  What  is  suppressed  here  (compare  Simri  and 
Oratio  Esdrae),  however,  comes  into  the  open  elsewhere:  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  law  among  Elellenistic  reformers  as  they  were  seen  by  their 
opponents,  in  the  pessimism  regarding  sin  in  Qumran  with  reference  to  the 
natural  human  being,  and  in  Jesus’s  criticism  of  external  purity.  The  sup- 
pressed criticism  of  the  law  comes  into  the  open  in  Paul  and  enters  his 
consciousness  as  a result  of  his  conversion  on  the  Damascus  road. 

Thesis  4 Recalled 

Thesis  4 states  that  Paul  was  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  on  the  road 
to  Damascus;  his  criticism  of  the  law  is  secondary  and  dates  from  two  decades 
later.  As  I see  it,  the  opposite  is  true.  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law  was  founded 
in  the  Damascene  experience.  If  Paul’s  persecution  of  Christians  was  moti- 
vated by  the  law,  then  that  law  must  have  become  a problem  for  him  when 
he  became  a missionary  to  the  group  he  had  persecuted. 

He  probably  began  his  law-critical  mission  in  agreement  with  other  Chris- 
tians. The  reason  that  conflict  in  primitive  Christianity  over  a law-critical 
gospel  dates  from  the  end  of  the  40s  is  not  that  Paul’s  criticism  became  more 
radical  but  that  zeal  for  the  law  increased  both  in  Judaism  and  Jewish 
Christianity.29  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  Paul’s  criticism  of  the  law 
was  not  until  twenty  years  after  his  Damascus  experience  formulated  in  his 
epistles.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his  earliest  letter,  1 Thessalonians,  where  he  was 
not  dealing  with  opponents  for  whom  his  attitude  to  the  law  was  problematic. 
In  the  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Philippians,  however,  such  opponents  are 
in  evidence,  seeking  to  insist  on  the  most  important  requirements  of  the  law 

29  Caligula’s  attempt  to  desecrate  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  38-40  CE  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  increased  religious  zeal  in  Judaism.  See  Gerd  Theissen,  “Die  Verfolgung  unter 
Agrippa  I und  die  Autoritatsstruktur  der  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde:  Eine  Untersuchung  zu 
Act  12,1-4  und  Mk  10,35-45,”  Ulrich  Mell  and  Ulrich  B.  Muller,  eds.,  Das  Urchris- 
tentum  in  seiner  literarischen  Geschicbte  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1999),  263-89;  A.  M.  Schwemer, 
“Verfolger  und  Verfolgte  bei  Paulus:  Die  Auswirkungen  der  Verfolgung  durch  Agrippa  I 
und  die  paulinische  Mission,”  in  E.-M.  Becker  and  P.  Pilhofer,  Biographie  und  Personlichkeit 
des  Paulus  (WUNT  187,  Tubingen:  Mohr,  2005),  169-91. 
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(circumcision  and  food  laws)  to  fully  integrate  Paul’s  churches  in  Judaism.  In 
both  letters  Paul  speaks  of  turning  away  from  his  Jewish  past.  Why  does  he 
do  this? 

Perhaps  we  can  venture  a thesis  based  on  individual  psychology  to  explain 
these  conflicts  with  his  opponents.30  The  struggle  is  fierce  because  in  fighting 
his  adversaries,  Paul  is  in  conflict  with  himself,  discovering  something  he  had 
sought  to  overcome  in  his  life.  Like  his  opponents  in  the  present,  he  had  once 
put  pressure  in  the  name  of  the  law'  on  a deviant  group,  calling  on  them  to 
conform.  Like  Paul  in  the  past,  his  opponents  in  the  present  want  to  force  his 
churches  to  conform  to  Jewish  norms.  His  criticisms  of  these  norms  are 
deeply  embedded  in  his  own  biography  and  in  his  Damascus  experience — he 
is,  in  fact,  criticizing  himself  and  his  acts  of  persecution.  Because  Paul  is 
projecting  a personal  conflict  into  the  present,  the  tone  of  his  criticism  is 
harsher  than  it  might  have  been.  He  cannot  take  an  objective  view  of  his 
opponents  and  honor  their  motives. 

To  summarize  my  argument  against  the  assumption  that  Paul’s  criticism  of 
the  law  dates  from  his  conflicts  w'ith  his  opponents  more  than  twenty  years 
after  his  conversion,  I contend  that  because  Paul’s  opponents  remind  him  of 
his  own  acts  of  persecution  against  the  Christians,  Paul,  in  the  letters  to  the 
Galatians  and  to  the  Philippians,  projects  his  past  into  his  conflicts  with  his 
current  adversaries.  His  struggle  w ith  them  is,  in  part,  a struggle  with  himself, 
which  is  why  he  introduces  short  autobiographical  texts  drawing  attention  to 
his  calling  (Gal.  2:13-17)  and  his  conversion  (Phil.  3:2-11).  His  opponents 
were  a challenge  to  rework  his  own  biography. 

Thesis  5 Recalled 

Thesis  5 states  that  Paul  regards  sin  simply  as  breaking  the  law,  not  as  a 
misdirected  intention  to  fulfill  the  law'.  The  question  is,  therefore,  did  Paul 
regard  sin  only  as  anomistic  transgression  of  the  law',  or  also  as  nomistic 
fulfillment  of  the  law'?  Many  w'ould  doubt  that  Paul  could  have  the  idea  of  a 
wrong  attitude  to  the  law.  It  is  inconceivable  for  a Jew'  that  the  holy  law  itself 
could  be  the  cause  of  sin  and  lead  one  astray,  yet  Paul  had  personal  experience 
with  this  when  the  law'  motivated  him  to  persecute  Christians.  The  law'  led 
him  astray  into  opposition  to  God,  so  he  recognizes  both  anomistic  and 
nomistic  sin,  as  some  of  his  general  statements  on  the  law  indicate.  Law'  came 

30  Gerd  Theissen,  “Der  Ambivalenzkonflikt  mit  Gott  dem  Vater:  Uber  die  therapeu- 
tische  Funktion  religioser  Symbolik  bei  Paulus,”  in  Manfred  Josuttis,  Heinz  Schmidt,  and 
Stefan  Scholpp,  eds.,  Auf  dem  Weg  zu  einer  seelsorglichen  Kirche:  Theologiscbe  Bansteine 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck,  2000),  223-44. 
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in,  with  the  result  that  sin  increased  (Rom.  5:20).  The  commandment  de- 
ceives the  sinful  person  (Rom.  7:11).  We  can  best  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
the  law  does  not  merely  make  sin  visible  but  also  brings  forth  sin.  Paul 
struggles  to  comprehend  this  new  dimension  of  sin,  unsurprisingly,  since  it  is 
indeed  a bold  step  to  take.  We  can  nonetheless  identify  three  forms  of 
nomistic  wrong  attitude  in  Paul:  boasting  in  the  law,  zeal  for  the  law  out  of 
ignorance,  and  illusion  concerning  human  action.  All  three  of  these  are 
wrong  attitudes  not  only  toward  other  people,  but  also  toward  God,  espe- 
cially the  third  attitude.  I will  address  these  three  wrong  attitudes  individually 
before  going  through  Romans  to  identify  unity  and  disunity  in  Paul’s  theol- 
ogy regarding  this  point. 


Three  Nomistic  Wrong  Attitudes 

The  first  nomistic  wrong  attitude  is  boasting.  Boasting  can  be  something 
positive,  as  in  1 Corinthians  1:31:  “Let  the  one  who  boasts,  boast  in  the 
Lord,”  or  in  1 Corinthians  4:7:  “What  do  you  have  that  you  did  not  receive? 
And  if  you  received  it,  why  do  you  boast  as  if  it  were  not  a gift?”  Wrong 
boasting  has  its  roots  in  misjudgment  of  the  relationship  with  the  Creator, 
even  if  the  boasting  is  directed  toward  other  people  (Rom.  2:17-24).  Such 
boasting  is  excluded,  not  by  the  law  of  works,  as  Romans  3:27  tells  us, 
although  that  would  be  the  case  if  Paul  were  thinking  only  of  anomistic 
breaking  of  the  law.  In  that  case,  the  law  that  demands  works  would  be  a 
mirror  held  up  to  humanity,  precluding  any  boasting.  But  Paul  says  that 
boasting  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith,  as  an  alternative  to  the  prescriptive 
law.  Believing  is  receiving,  and  faith  is,  above  all,  a relationship  to  God,  a 
confidence  in  his  power  to  create  from  nothing.  Boasting  is  therefore  not 
only  a wrong  attitude  toward  other  people,  but  also  toward  God. 

The  second  nomistic  wrong  attitude  is  zeal.  Zeal,  too,  can  be  something 
positive  for  Paul;  he  feels  divine  zeal  for  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  1:2;  see  also 
7:7.11;  9:2).  Zeal  always  implies  influence  or  pressure  on  the  group.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  persecuted  the  church  “out  of  zeal”  and  recognized  this  to  be 
wrong  (Phil.  3:6).  God’s  people  Israel  showed  a wrong  zeal  for  God  that  was 
“unenlightened”  (Rom.  10:2-4).  Paul  was  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers,  for  the  law,  and  for  interpretation  of  the  law  (Gal.  1).  One  could  call 
him  a Jewish  fundamentalist  who  overidentifies  with  the  norms  of  his  group 
and  shows  aggression  toward  a deviant  minority.  As  a matter  of  fact,  zeal  is 
not  only  a wrong  attitude  to  other  people,  but  it  is  also  a wrong  attitude 
toward  God  because  other  people  are  persecuted  in  the  name  of  God. 
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The  third  nomistic  wrong  attitude  is  illusion  concerning  human  action.  In 
the  Israel  section  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans,  election  takes  place  before 
birth  and  before  all  works,  so  it  is  not  justification  of  the  sinner  with  his  sinful 
and  failed  works.  If  God  elects  before  human  beings  have  done  anything,  it 
is  a priori  an  illusion  to  be  able  to  contribute  anything  at  all  to  this  election 
and  to  salvation,  regardless  of  whether  one’s  works  are  good  or  bad.  In  this 
part  of  the  letter,  doing  and  believing  can  be  in  contrast  (Rom.  10:5-10),  not 
only  as  sinful  action  and  belief  in  atonement.  What  the  human  being  cannot 
do  is  possible,  according  to  the  passage,  for  God  alone:  sending  someone 
from  heaven  or  bringing  someone  out  of  hell  are  things  that  only  God  can  do. 
It  is  not  sinful  action  alone  that  is  excluded  here  but  any  action  possible  for 
human  beings.  If  the  law  demands  action  and  promises  life  for  this,  it  gives 
people  the  illusion  of  being  able  to  contribute  to  their  salvation. 

The  interpretation  by  Bultmann,  now  largely  rejected,  is  right  in  my 
opinion  in  proposing  that  for  Paul,  sin  means  not  only  transgression  of  the 
law,  but  also  the  desire  to  fulfill  the  law  and  to  contribute  to  one’s  own 
salvation  by  means  of  ethical  deeds.31  But  we  must  correct,  first,  an  overin- 
dividualized idea  of  this  sin.  It  is  collective  zeal  that  Paul  criticizes  (Rom. 
10:2-4).  He  is  zealous  for  a holy  people  of  God,  but  this  certainly  implies  a 
concern  for  personal  righteousness,  “so  that  after  proclaiming  to  others  [he 
himself]  should  not  be  disqualified”  (1  Cor.  9:27).  This  also  may  be  true  for 
the  time  before  his  conversion.  If  he  was  eager  to  create  a holy  people,  he  was 
also  eager  to  realize  personal  holiness,  although  this  is  not  his  primary 
objective. 

We  must  also  correct  the  sharpening  of  this  criticism  of  works  into 
criticism  of  Israel.  If  human  works  are  worth  nothing,  this  is  not  radical 
criticism  of  Israel.  Rather,  in  Romans  9-1 1,  God’s  sovereignty  in  electing 
before  any  human  action  is  the  basis  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  God  can  save 
God’s  enemies,  regardless  of  their  belief  or  unbelief.  Just  as  God  converted 
Paul  in  his  enmity  towards  him,  he  will  save  all  Jews  despite  their  enmity 
toward  the  gospel.32 


31  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Theologie  des  Nenen  Testamentes  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1958),  187-353. 

32  Gerd  Theissen,  “Rom  9-1 1 als  Auseinandersetzung  des  Paulus  mit  Israel  und  mit  sich 
selbst:  Versuch  einer  psychologischen  Auslegung,”  in  Ismo  Dunderberg,  C.  Tuckett,  and 
Kari  Syreeni,  eds.,  Fair  Play:  Diversity  and  Conflicts  in  Early  Christianity  (Leiden:  Brill, 
2002),  3 1 1— 4 1 . That  there  is  an  analog)'  between  Paul’s  encounter  with  Christ  before 
Damascus  and  the  salvation  of  Israel  is  an  idea  of  O.  Hofius,  “Das  Evangelium  und  Israel. 
Erwagungen  zu  Romer  9-1 1,”  ZThK  83  (1986),  297-324:  “Israel  kommt  auf  die  gleiche 
Weise  zum  Glauben  wie  Paulus  selbst!  . . . Paulus  sieht  und  wei/3  sich  als  den  Prototyp  des 
dem  Evangelium  gegeniiber  verschlossenen  und  des  von  dem  erwahlenden  Gott  nicht 
preisgegebenen  Israel!”  (“Israel  comes  to  faith  in  the  same  way  as  Paul  himself.  . . . Paul 
sees  and  understands  himself  as  the  prototype  of  Israel  both  as  closed  to  the  Gospel  and  as 
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Three  Soteriologies  in  the  Letter  to  the  Rowans 

Paul’s  statements  on  sin  and  salvation  are  not  without  contradiction.  In 
Romans,  he  discusses  three  consecutive  soteriologies,  doctrines  of  salvation, 
that  contradict  one  another,  engaging  with  the  three  basic  possibilities  of 
“ethical  monotheism”  distinguished  above.  The  order  in  which  he  does  this 
is  logical  in  itself. 

The  first  is  justification  by  the  law  (Rom.  1:18-3:20).  In  the  first  part  of  the 
letter,  Paul  shows  the  impossibility  of  legalism.  Justification  by  works,  how- 
ever, is  only  theoretically  conceivable  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Rom.  2:6-16). 
Factually  it  is  impossible,  because  everyone  sins.  Sin  is  both  breaking  of  the 
law  and  pride  in  the  law,  which  is  why  Paul  can  so  sharply  criticize  boasting 
in  the  law  by  a teacher  of  the  law  (Rom.  2:17-24).  Boasting  is  a nomistic  sin. 
In  summary,  the  first  part  shows  that  all  humanity,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile, 
would  be  lost  if  there  were  not  another  soteriology,  already  becoming 
apparent  from  Romans  1:16  and  subsequent  passages,  and  the  passages 
beginning  with  Romans  3:21. 

The  next  soteriology,  faith  in  justification,  in  the  second  part  of  the  letter 
(Rom.  3:21-8:31),  is  an  answer  to  the  general  lostness  of  humanity.  Paul  is 
modifying  covenantal  nomism  here.  Entry  into  the  covenant  with  Abraham  is 
by  faith  in  justification  alone  (Rom.  4),  not  only  by  birth  but  by  new  birth 
(Rom.  6:1  and  subsequent  passages).  Entry  into  the  covenant  is  followed  by 
ethical  obedience,  which  is  possible  only  by  means  of  inner  transformation 
corresponding  to  a transformation  of  the  whole  world  (Rom.  6-8).  Once 
again,  sin  also  involves  a nomistic  wrong  attitude:  the  sinful  person  is 
deceived  by  the  law.  It  does  not  keep  him  in  obedience  (as  in  covenantal 
nomism)  but  leads  him  astray  into  disobedience.  In  these  general  statements 
on  the  law,  Paul  reflects  his  personal  experience  as  persecutor.33  The  Spirit 
replaces  the  saving  law,  and  the  law  of  the  Spirit  and  of  life  must  liberate  the 
human  being  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  But  what  about  non-Christian 
Jews  who  live  by  the  law?  They  would  be  lost  if  there  were  not  a third 
soteriology. 

Faith  in  election  is  this  third  soteriology  (Rom.  9-1 1).  In  the  third  part  of 
the  letter,  Paul  modifies  belief  in  predestination.  While  justification  is  for  those 
who  have  already  acted  sinfully,  election  is  for  those  who  do  not  yet  even 
exist.  This  is  why  God  can  save  people  independent  of  their  actions  and  their 


not  abandoned  by  the  electing  God.”  [Translated  from  the  German  by  Clifford  Anderson, 
curator  of  special  collections,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.]) 

35  See  Robert  Jewett,  Romans:  A Commentary  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2007),  440-73. 
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faith,  even  if  they  are  enemies  of  the  gospel.  Action  on  their  part  is  excluded 
not  only  because  it  is  sinful,  but  also  because  it  is  impossible  in  principle.  The 
human  being  cannot  bring  anyone  down  from  heaven  or  up  from  hell  for  the 
purpose  of  salvation.  In  these  chapters  of  Romans,  God  is  so  powerful  that 
he  can  even  save  his  enemies  who  do  not  believe.  The  salvation  of  all 
Israel  is  presented  by  analog}'  with  Paul’s  own  conversion.  Christ  appeared 
to  him,  an  enemy  of  the  gospel,  and  won  him  for  himself.  In  a similar  way, 
at  the  approaching  end  of  time,  Christ  will  appear  to  the  Jews  and  win  them 
for  himself  despite  their  hostility.  All  will  be  saved,  just  as  Paul  himself 
was  saved. 

To  summarize  my  counterthesis  of  the  assumption  that,  for  Paul,  sin  was 
only  transgression  of  the  law  and  never  a nomistic  way  to  fulfill  the  law: 
Paul  criticizes  zeal  for  the  law  and  boasting  as  wrong  attitudes  not  only 
toward  other  people  but  also  toward  God.  Boasting  means  devaluing  others 
by  means  of  comparison,  zeal  means  putting  pressure  on  others  to  con- 
form to  norms,  and  both  are  wrong  attitudes  toward  God  because  other 
people  are  devalued  and  persecuted  in  the  name  of  God.  Moreover,  Paul 
rejects  the  idea  that  any  human  action  can  be  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
because  salvation  is  based  in  predestination.  He  recognizes  sin  as  a nomistic 
wrong  attitude. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  what  I have  to  say  concerning  the  new  perspective  on 
Paul.  I have  criticized  it  at  many  points,  and  the  result  is  a perspective  on  Paul 
that  is  in  line  with  Luther  and  Bultmann,  in  other  words,  relatively  tradi- 
tional. Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  fight  confessional  battles  of  identity 
over  perspectives  on  Paul.  In  this  debate  I cannot  do  without  considerations 
drawn  from  social  history  and  social  psychology  (on  the  situation  of  compe- 
tition in  the  Diaspora  and  in  Palestine)  or  psychological  considerations  on 
processes  of  cultural  suppression  in  a society7.  I am  aware,  however,  that  the 
Bultmann  school  regarded  the  approaches  of  social  history  and  psychology  as 
offenses  against  the  purity7  requirement  of  Marburg  kerygmatic  theology  (the 
so-called  “kerygmatische  Marburger  Reinheitsgebot”).  But  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  great  Bultmann  school,  social  history  was  accepted  as  a tool  to 
increase  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Paul  and  the  New  Testament. 
The  interpretation  of  Paul  from  the  new  perspective  has  integrated  the 
sociohistorical  perspective,  while  the  psychohistorical  approach  was  more  or 
less  refused.  Still,  I think  we  can  understand  Paul  in  greater  depth  if  we  take 
into  account,  above  all,  social  and  cultural  psychology  and,  with  much 
caution,  individual  psycholog}7.  I am  convinced  that  Paul  was  a rebel  and  a 
rebel  against  the  law.  In  his  greatness  he  never  denied  the  value  of  the  law, 
although  he  discovered  its  darker  side,  which  makes  him  a forerunner  of 
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Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  Sigmund  Freud.  Discovering  the  dark  side  of  the  law 
and  at  the  same  time  believing  that  it  is  God’s  own  law  is  much  more  exciting 
and  daring  than  discovering  the  ambivalence  of  law  and  religion  in  modern 
times,  among  people  who  believe  that  all  laws  and  religious  beliefs  are  human 
constructions.  I admire  Paul. 
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This  paper  compares  the  views  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  theologian  and 
politician  Abraham  Kuyper  (1837-1920)  and  of  the  German  Lutheran 
theologian  and  resistance  fighter  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  (1906-1945)  on  the 
institutional  church.  To  fully  illuminate  their  vision  of  the  church  and  its 
position  in  society,  we  begin  with  descriptions  of  both  men  and  their  visions 
of  the  world. 


Bonhoeffer  and  Kuyper 

The  lives  of  Bonhoeffer  and  Kuyper  show  some  remarkable  parallels, 
which  is  significant  since  views  of  life  and  the  world  are  closely  connected  to 
a person’s  life  experiences.  Both  could  be  described  as  brilliant  theologians 
early  in  life.  Both  took  their  doctoral  degrees  at  a very  early  age,  and  both 
wrote  doctoral  dissertations  discussing  the  church.  After  receiving  their  doctor- 
ates, both  men  became  clergymen  and  worked  at  a university.  Later,  both  played 
leading  roles  in  the  church  struggles  that  flared  up  in  their  rimes,  and  both  men 
broke  away  from  the  church  in  which  they  initially  worked  and  became  leaders 
of  secessionist  or  alternative  church  organizations.  In  the  end,  both  shifted  their 
attention  and  activities  away  from  the  church  and  toward  society  in  the  broader 
sense.  Moreover,  both  men  went  through  a religious  conversion  during  their 
lives.  The  subtitle  of  Eberhard  Bethge’s  biography  of  Bonhoeffer  is  therefore 
also  applicable  to  Kuyper:  “Theologian — Christian — Contemporary.”  The 
fact  that  both  played  an  important  role  outside  the  reality  of  the  church  is  also 
meaningful.  After  all,  one  could  say  the  same  about  Bonhoeffer  as  what  Jasper 
Vree  wrote  about  Kuyper,  namely,  that  he  “continually  adapted  his  ideal  of 
being  the  church  according  to  changing  realities.”1 

‘Jasper  Vree,  “Organisme  en  instituut.  De  ontwikkeling  van  Kuvpers  spreken  over 
kerk-zijn  (1867-1901),”  in  Abraham  Kuyper , Vast  en  veranderlijk , ed.  C.  Augustijn  and  Jasper 
Vree  (Zoetermeer:  Meinema,  1998),  86. 
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Vision  of  the  World 

Bonhoeffer  and  Kuyper  both  emphasized  the  meaning  of  the  church  for 
the  world.  Bonhoeffer  was  forced  to  do  so  by  the  events  that  occurred  during 
his  lifetime,  and  Kuyper  stated  that  this  was  true  for  him  as  well:  “There  was 
no  connection  between  the  church  and  our  century,  and  Modernism  has 
impelled  us  to  search  for  it.”2 

Given  the  terminology  that  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  used,  however,  sub- 
stantial differences  seem  to  exist  between  their  world  visions.  In  the  church 
and  in  society,  Kuyper  was  confronted  with  an  anti-Christian  philosophy  of 
life  and  used  the  term  “antithesis”  to  denote  the  relationship  between  that 
philosophy  of  life  and  Christianity.  His  goal  was  to  fight  the  secular  philos- 
ophy of  life  both  in  the  church  and  throughout  society  and  to  at  least  set  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  life  against  it.  Bonhoeffer,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
of  an  emancipated  world.  He  did  not  want  to  contest  it  but  had  a positive 
attitude  toward  it.  The  result  is  differing  attitudes  toward  the  world,  mainly 
because  Kuyper’s  ideal  was  to  Christianize  the  world,  while  Bonhoeffer’s 
attitude  was  one  of  acceptance. 

The  concept  of  antithesis,  however,  has  played  a much  more  important 
role  in  the  reception  of  Kuyper  than  his  publications  warrant.3  Moreover,  on 
this  point  he  warned  to  proceed  cautiously:  “There  is  a dividing  line  between 
the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  world  . . . but  if  our  spirit  could 
discover  even  only  a vague  contour  of  that  line,  then  our  nature  must  already 
be  most  ennobled  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  refined.”4 

In  addition,  Kuyper  clearly  emphasized  a common  grace:  God  bestows  not 
only  (personal)  grace  on  people  but  also  a (common)  grace  on  the  whole 
world — a saving  grace  through  which  creation  is  maintained  and  which, 
throughout  history,  God  works  to  conserve,  to  curb  evil  and  to  “still  express, 
and  still  persevere  in”  the  intention  of  creation.5  A similar  notion  can  also  be 
found  in  Bonhoeffer’s  Ethik,  which  speaks  of  das  Aafhaltende,  the  power  that 

2 Abraham  Kuyper,  Het  modem isme  een  fata  morgana  op  christelijk  gebied  (Amsterdam:  H. 
de  Hoogh,  1871),  49. 

3 See  Abraham  Kuyper,  De  verflauwing  der  grenzen.  Rede  bij  de  overdracbt  van  het  rectoraat 
aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  op  20  October  1892  gehouden  (Amsterdam:  Wormser,  1892)  and 
Abraham  Kuyper,  The  Antithesis  between  Symbolism  and  Revelation  (Amsterdam:  Hoveker  & 
Wormser,  1898).  Except  in  politics  during  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1905  and  1909, 
he  seldom  used  the  word  antithesis,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  often  in  the  nonprinciple  sense 
of  “opposition”  between  two  positions  in  a debate. 

4 Abraham  Kuyper,  De  menscbwording  Gods  het  levensbeginsel  der  kerk.  Intreerede  uitgespro- 
ken  in  de  Domkerk  te  Utrecht  den  loen  november  1867  (Utrecht:  J".  H.  van  Peursem,  1867), 
22-23. 

5 Abraham  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  II  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1931 3),  623. 
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through  God’s  sovereignty  is  active  in  history  and  that  sets  boundaries 
against  evil.6 

On  the  other  hand,  Bonhoeffer  most  certainly  knew  of  a world  hostile  to 
Christ:  “The  world  ‘as  such,’  therefore  as  it  understands  itself  and  as  it  resists 
the  reality  of  God’s  love  in  Jesus  Christ  that  was  meant  for  it,  even  rejects  it, 
has  fallen  to  God’s  judgment  over  all  the  hostility  against  Christ.  With  the 
religious  community  it  now  finds  itself  in  a struggle  between  life  and  death.”7 
That  is  why  they  have  much  more  in  common  than  would  seem  at  first 
sight.  The  German  theologian  Georg  Huntemann  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion in  his  book  De r andere  Bonhoeffer* 

Bonhoeffer’s  and  Kuyper’s  faith  acknowledges  that  everything  has  been 
made  subject  to  Christ.  According  to  Abraham  Kuyper,  the  conserving 
and  preserving  power  of  Christ,  which  of  course  cannot  consciously  be 
perceived  in  the  modem  world,  is  also  at  work  in  the  struggle  against 
the  “Fata  Morgana  of  Modernism.”  Conserving  grace  also  functions  in 
the  secularized  world  of  humanity  come  of  age.  Bonhoeffer  sees  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  So  from  the  perspective  of  Abraham  Kuyper’s 
understanding  of  common  grace,  Bonhoeffer’s  worldliness  can  be 
understood  as  a worldliness  which  is  borne  by  common  grace  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  stands  in  the  light  of  particular  grace  from  the 
vantage  point  of  western  historicity. 

Both  were  concerned  with  the  confirmation  of  God’s  sovereignty  over  this 
world,  based  on  the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  God’s  world  and  that  the 
world  is  God’s  primary  concern. 

Perhaps  Kuyper  expressed  this  most  forcefully  in  the  speech  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Vrije  Universiteit:  “There  is  not  a 
square  inch  in  the  whole  domain  of  our  human  existence  over  which  Christ, 
who  is  Sovereign  over  all,  does  not  cry  out:  ‘Mine!’”9  And  in  his  Pro  rege  of 
het  koningschap  van  Christas  he  discusses  “the  realization  that  Christ  also  takes 

6 Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Ethik,  vol.  6 of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  Werke  (Giitersloh:  Chr. 
Kaiser,  19982),  i22ff. 

7 Ibid.,  52.  Bonhoeffer  also  states:  “The  body  of  Christ  faces  a hostile  world.”  (Ibid., 

I2p- 

R Georg  Huntemann,  Der  andere  Bonhoeffer:  Die  Herauffbrderung  des  Modemismus  (Wup- 
pertal/Zurich: R.  Brockhaus,  1989),  88.  (Translated  from  the  German  by  Clifford  Ander- 
son, curator  of  special  collections,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.) 

9 Abraham  Kuvper,  Souvereiniteit  in  eigen  kring:  Rede  ter  inwijding  van  de  Vrije  Universiteit , 
den  zosten  October  1880  gehouden,  in  het  koor  der  Nieuwe  Kerk  te  Amsterdam  (Amsterdam:  J.H. 
Kruyt,  1880),  35. 
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possession  of  the  world  outside  the  church,”10  a formulation  that  we  also  see 
in  Bonhoeffer  when  he  writes:  “Jesus  takes  possession  of  a world  that  has  been 
emancipated.”11 

In  a study  on  Bonhoeffer,  the  Dutch  theologian  Gerard  Rothuizen  also 
pointed  out  the  great  similarity  between  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  on  this 
point.  “Certainly,  Bonhoeffer  has  stated  that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  Christ’s  sovereignty.  In  this  regard  this  German  is 
similar  to  a certain  Dutchman  who  decades  before  had  said  the  same  thing. 
However,  this  did  not  prevent  him  (Kuyper)  from  simultaneously  becoming 
an  unprecedented  advocate  of  what  has  become  known  among  us  as  the 
‘doctrine  of  common  grace’ — just  as  it  did  not  prevent  Bonhoeffer,  up  to  and 
including  his  doctrine  of  divine  mandates,  from  resembling  his  ‘predecessor’ 
(in  this).”12 

That  is  the  principal  similarity.  Thus,  Kuyper’s  aim  is  that  the  world  be 
christianized,  and  Bonhoeffer’s  is  that  Christ  take  shape  in  this  world  because 
God  is  concerned  with  this  world.  Naturally,  in  Kuyper’s  case,  this  arose 
from  his  Calvinism:  “That  is  however  exactly  why  the  Calvinist  cannot  lock 
himself  away  in  his  church,  to  give  up  on  the  world,  but  rather,  it  is  his  exalted 
calling  to  develop  the  world  to  the  very  highest  degree  in  accordance  with 
God’s  ordaining,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  world,  all  that  is  humanly  honour- 
able, sweet  and  harmonious,  in  order  to  uphold  God’s  will.”13  Bonhoeffer, 
who  was  a Lutheran,  also  believed  that  God  was  concerned  with  this  world: 
“It  is  not  about  the  afterlife  but  about  this  world:  how  was  this  world  created, 
maintained,  bound  to  laws,  become  reconciled  and  renewed.  In  the  gospel, 
what  surpasses  this  world  is  meant  for  the  world.”14 

When  discussing  such  issues,  both  men  had  an  eye  for  a society  that  had 
changed  and  realized  that  church  and  world  no  longer  converge.  But  because 
Christ  is  not  only  lord  of  the  church  but  above  all  lord  of  the  world,  church 
and  world — however  great  the  distinction  between  them  might  be — must  not 
be  separated  from  each  other  or  put  in  opposite  camps. 


10  From  the  preface  to  Abraham  Kuyper,  Pro  rege,  quoted  byjohan  Coenraad  Rullmann, 
Kuyper-bibliografie,  part  III  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1940),  379. 

11  A translation  of  “die  Inanspruchnahme  der  miindig  gewordenen  Welt  durch  Jesus 
Christus,”  in  Eberhard  Bethge,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Theoloog—  christen —tijclgenoot  (Baam:  Ten 
Have:  2002),  888-89. 

1 2 Gerard  Theodoor  Rothuizen,  Aristocratisch  Christendom.  Over  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  (Kam- 
pen: J.  H.  Kok,  1969),  351. 

13  Abraham  Kuyper,  Het  calvinisme.  Zes  Stone-lezingen  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  19593),  58. 

14  Huntemann,  Der  andere  Bonhoeffer , 281.  “The  similarity  in  structure  between  the 
theologies  of  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  is  astonishing  and  allows  a location  of  Bonhoeffer 
(who  considered  himself  a Lutheran  theologian  but  was  suspected  to  be  a Reformed  one) 
very  close  to  Reformed  theology.”  (Translated  from  the  German  by  George  Harinck.) 
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Kuyper  said:  “Every  division  must  be  opposed  with  every  possible  power. 
Temporal  and  eternal  life,  our  life  in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  religious 
and  civic  life,  Church  and  State  and  so  much  more,  may  not  be  separated.”'5 
And  Bonhoeffer  concurred:  “that  Christ’s  being  lord  corresponded  with 
worldliness,  and  discipleship  with  participation  in  the  temporal;  that  what  is 
natural,  profane,  rational,  humane  did  not  get  a place  in  opposition  to,  but 
with  this  Christ.”'6 

Both  emphasized,  therefore,  the  connection  between  special  grace  and 
common  grace.  Huntemann  described  the  agreement  between  Bonhoeffer 
and  Kuyper  on  this  point  as  follows: 

For  Abraham  Kuyper,  Christ  is  at  once  the  root  of  general,  conserving, 
and  preserving  grace  and  of  particular,  redeeming,  saving  grace.  For 
Bonhoeffer,  Christ  is  at  once  the  preserving,  conserving,  and  redeeming 
power,  whose  influence  spreads  throughout  the  entire  cosmos  and  which 
also  takes  hold  of  people  who  stand  outside  of  what  we  may  call 
Christian  today.'7 


Church  Concept 

Both  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  were  aware  that  society  constantly  changes 
and  that  those  changes  have  an  effect  on  the  position  of  the  church  in  society 
and  on  how  church  life  is  organized.  As  a result,  their  opinions  about  the 
church  changed  over  time,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ences they  gained  during  their  lives  both  with  the  world  and  with  the  church. 
This  meant,  however — and  this  was  new  in  the  theological  world — that 
according  to  them  the  church  was  allowed  to  change  the  way  it  acted  if  this 
was  what  the  times  demanded.  The  era  when  the  church  embodied  the  public 
order  had  come  to  an  end — in  the  Netherlands  after  1848  and  in  Germany 
after  1918.  Christianity  as  the  public  sphere  made  way  for  a public  of 
Christians. lX  This  break  can  be  seen  in  the  way  Kuyper  described  the  church, 
as: 

an  "‘assembly  of  believers ,”  a host  of  adherents  acting  together,  who  share 

their  religious  life  in  obedience  to  the  ordinances  that  Christ  gave  them 

for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  Heilsanstalt  that  hands  out  grace  like 

15  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  II,  638. 

16  Bethge,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  894. 

17  Huntemann,  Der  andere  Bonhoeffer,  62.  (Translated  from  the  German  by  Clifford 
Anderson,  curator  of  special  collections,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.) 

18  See  the  concise  characterization  of  this  break  by  Peter  van  Rooden,  “Bilderdijk  en  het 
moderne  onderzoek  naar  godsdienst,”  Het  Bilderdijk-museum  18  (2001):  7-1 1. 
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medicine,  there  is  no  mystical  religious  order  that  magically  works  the 
layman.  There  are  only  faithful,  confessing  people,  who,  owing  to  the 
sociological  urge  of  all  religion,  congregate,  and,  in  submission  to  Christ 
as  their  King  on  high,  try  to  live  together.’9 

Kuyper  believed  that  a church  may  never  claim  “that  salvation  is  bound  to 
the  form  of  church”  and  that  it  should  wait  “for  the  mortal  flaw,  to  regard 
firmness  and  immutability  of  form  as  words  of  a similar  sound.”20 

Half  a century  later,  Bonhoeffer  even  applied  changeability  to  preaching: 
“Therefore  the  church  may  not  proclaim  principles  that  are  ‘always’  true,  but 
only  commandments  that  are  true  now.  Because  precisely  what  is  always 
‘true,’  is  not  true  ‘now.’”21 

From  what  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  said  about  the  church,  we  cannot 
automatically  conclude  how  churches  in  this  day  and  age,  in  a different 
situation  and  in  another  time,  should  organize  themselves  or  how  they  should 
act.  However,  the  main  features  of  their  concept  of  the  church  could  still  be 
useful  in  the  present  situation,  despite,  or  perhaps  precisely  because,  that 
vision  was  developed  in  a different  age  and  with  an  eye  to  a different  situation. 

A fundamental  fact  is  that  both  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  used  a double  or 
dual  church  concept.  Kuyper  consciously  and  systematically  spoke  of  church 
as  institute  and  church  as  organism: 

that  the  Ecclesia  visibilis  has  a twofold  form  of  existence,  firstly  as 
organism  and  secondly  as  institute.  As  organism,  where  you  can  observe 
its  organic  workings  in  the  people  and  in  the  relationships  among  them, 
and  as  institute,  in  as  far  as  it  has,  through  independent  organization, 
developed  into  a specific  form.22 

The  institute  is  the  form  and  is  temporal,  the  organism  is  the  essence  and  is 
eternal:  “The  institute  serves  the  organism,  and  as  such  is  only  instrumen- 
tal.”23 

In  Bonhoeffer’s  case  we  find  a similar  dichotomy,  but  this  duality  can  be 
described  only  after  an  exact  analysis  of  what  he  wrote  about  the  church. 
After  all,  Bonhoeffer  left  us  with  nothing  more  than  an  “incomplete  ecclesi- 


19  Kuyper,  Het  calvinisme,  50. 

20  Vree,  “Organisme  en  instituut,”  89-90,  quoted  from  Kuyper,  De  menschwording  Gods , 
H- 

21  Bethge,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  266. 

22  Abraham  Kuyper,  Encyclopedic  der  Heilige  Godgeleerdheid,  part  III  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok, 
1908/19092),  204. 

23  Kuyper,  Encyclopaedic,  part  III,  215. 
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ology.”24  In  his  Ethik,  he  himself  spoke  of  “the  dangerous  but  inevitable 
ambiguity”  of  the  church  concept  he  uses.25  At  least  in  his  work  one  can 
distinguish  between  the  religious  community  and  the  church  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  Christ.26 

Bonhoeffer  stated  that  under  the  proclamation  of  God’s  word,  a community 
originates:  “That  is  the  grouping  of  people  ‘who  accept  Christ’s  word,’  who 
‘congregate  for  the  word  of  God’  and  who  form  a community7  that  distinguishes 
itself  from  worldly  ordinances.”2"  But  he  also  stated  that  “the  church  is  nothing 
other  than  that  part  of  humanity  in  which  Christ  has  truly  taken  form.”28 

We  could  speak  of  a narrow  and  a broad  church  concept.  The  first  is  an 
institute  that  is  organizationally  distinguished  in  society;  the  second  is  a 
quantity  in  this  wrorld  that  is  difficult  to  demarcate.  The  former  is  an 
institution,  the  latter  primarily  something  that  happens  between  people.  The 
first  is  limited  in  its  range,  the  second  has  a bearing  on  all  aspects  of  life. 

Because  God  is  concerned  with  the  world,  for  both  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer 
the  broad  church  concept — or  rather,  the  broad  manifestation  of  the  church 
in  the  world — is  the  most  important.  Both  of  them  recognize,  however,  the 
necessity  of  an  institutional  church  (it  even  has  a place  in  a God-given  order), 
but  that  institute  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  existence  of  what  they  see  as 
church  in  this  world.  Given  the  nature  of  the  case,  both  of  these  manifesta- 
tions of  the  church  are  closely  connected. 


The  Church  as  Institute 

From  the  very  outset  Kuyper  attributed  a twofold  character  to  the  church: 
it  is  “neither  exclusively  an  institute , nor  only  an  organism , but  both,”  as  he 
described  this  dichotomy.29  The  form  of  the  institute  was  the  vehicle  of  the 
spirit.  He  wras  concerned  with  the  spiritual  community,  but  after  an  initial 
depreciation  of  the  form,  after  his  period  in  Utrecht,  he  emphasized  its 


24  See  Bethge,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  913. 

25  Bonhoeffer,  Ethik,  410. 

26  For  an  analysis  of  Bonhoeffer’s  church  concept,  see  Gerard  Dekker,  De  kerk  lost  niets 
op:  Bonhoeffer  over  de  relatie  tussen  kerk  en  wereld  (Kampen:  Ten  I lave,  2006),  49-85. 

27  See  Bonhoeffer,  Ethik,  398ff. 

28  Ibid.,  84. 

29  According  to  a statement  by  Kuyper  in  1870,  quoted  in  Jasper  Vree,  Kuyper  in  de  kiem: 
De  precalvinistische  periode  van  Abraham  Kuyper  1848-18 74  (Hilversum:  Verloren,  2006), 
314.  Before  this  date  the  wording  varies,  and  with  it  the  meaning.  See  Kuyper,  De 
menscbwording  Gods,  13,  in  which  he  wrote:  “On  the  one  hand,  the  form  of  Jesus’  church 
should  therefore  be  fixed,  because  the  eternal  character  of  divine  life  is  only  reflected  in 
what  is  stable  and  permanent,  but  likewise,  that  fixed  form  must  be  destroyed  and  broken 
up  by  the  movements  of  the  spirit  and  external  influences  as  soon  as  the  spirit  no  longer 
serves  as  a vehicle,  but  acts  as  a constraint.”  Here,  form  and  spirit  are  opposites. 
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importance.  “The  church  is  one,  and  by  virtue  of  its  essence  it  is  an  organ- 
ism,” stated  Kuyper,  but  it  must  “also  have  its  own  organization.”30  The 
institutional  church  exists  for  and  limits  itself  to  the  preaching  of  God’s  word 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  while  church  discipline  is  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  church  as  institute. 

Kuyper  stated:  “The  church  as  institute  exists  through  its  offices,  which 
Christ  established,  and  hence  exclusively  serves  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  collection,  and  furthermore  church 
discipline,  which  arises  from  the  Sacrament  as  a matter  of  course.”31 

Bonhoeffer  said:  “It  has  become  clear  that  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  world  needs  space  for  proclamation.  The  body  of  Christ  is  visible  in  the 
community  that  surrounds  Word  and  Sacrament.”32  He  also  stated:  “To  a 
community  living  the  gospel  worthily,  belongs  the  exercise  of  community 
discipline.  ”33 

In  Kuyper’s  opinion  there  are  several  institutes,  which  indicates  the  sub- 
ordinate importance  of  institutes  in  comparison  to  the  spiritual  community: 
“As  far  as  the  church  as  institute  is  concerned,  the  followers  are  divided  up 
among  several  institutes,  and  each  person  joins  the  institute  which  in  his 
opinion  is  the  purest.”34  He  stated,  moreover,  that  the  church  as  institute  is 
a temporary  phenomenon,  which  will  disappear  after  the  Last  Day. 

Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  both  believed  the  church  as  institute  is  also  about 
a “pure”  church,  a church  that  is  made  up  of  the  true  believers.  According  to 
Kuyper,  the  faithful  convene  as  a community  for  a meeting  among  themselves , 
“where  God  himself  appears,”35  “This  all  takes  place  invisible  to  the  seeing 
eye,  but  as  in  a mystery,  for  the  eye  of  faith.”36  According  to  Kuyper,  a 
requirement  at  that  point  is  “that  this  community  in  meeting  undoes  the 


30  Kuyper,  Encyclopaedic , part  III,  306. 

31  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  III,  424. 

32  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Navolging  (Baarn:  Ten  Have,  1964/2001),  184. 

33  Ibid.,  216-17. 

34  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  III,  425.  See  also  Abraham  Kuyper,  Eenvormigheid , de 
vloek  van  het  modeme  leven.  Lezing,  gehouden  in  bet  Odeon  te  Amsterdam,  22  april  1869 
(Amsterdam:  de  Hoogh,  18702),  30:  “A  church  that  is  the  same  as  ours  now  is,  falls  away, 
and  is  in  a worse  state  of  decay;  it  rots  away  while  still  alive.  Well  then,  whoever  wants 
church  restoration,  do  not  seek  to  restore  a form  of  church  that  has  passed  judgement  on 
itself.  All  new  formations  of  church  completely  purify,  before  all  else,  the  curse  of 
uniformity,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  lie.  One  forces  nothing,  and  does  not  aim  to  unify 
what  is  not  one  in  life.  If  there  are  those  of  good  intention  who  are  of  one  mind  and  spirit, 
let  them  unite,  and  encourage  them  to  confess  the  faith  in  their  hearts,  but  also  not  to 
express  a stronger  unity  than  is  truly  shared.  In  this  way,  in  complete  autonomy,  let  groups 
and  circles  unite,  they  who  know  what  they  want  know  what  they  confess,  and  for  whom 
there  is  a unity  in  life,  and  not  unity  in  name.” 

35  Abraham  Kuyper,  Onze  eeredienst  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1911),  17-20,  205. 

36  Ibid.,  25. 
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bonds  with  the  world  and  works  and  pulls  at  the  bond  with  its  God,”37  in 
other  words,  a church  that  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  world.  Kuyper 
believed  that  the  sacredness  of  the  church  was  central,38  while  Bonhoeffer 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  Arkandisziplin , the  necessity  to  keep  the  secret. 
As  a result,  both  made  a clear  distinction  and  set  a clear  boundary  between 
the  institutional  church  and  the  world. 

Despite  this  clear  distinction,  the  church  as  institute  is  still  of  essential 
importance  to  the  world.  “Not  only  did  God  create  all,  and  is  he  everything 
to  all,  but  his  grace  not  only  extends  to  the  chosen  in  a partial  way,  but  also 
to  all  people  in  the  ‘common  grace.’  Certainly,  there  is  concentration  in  the 
church,  but  that  church  has  windows  in  its  walls,  and  through  those  windows 
the  light  of  the  Everlasting  shines  out  throughout  the  entire  world.”39  If 
things  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  this  has  a strong  influence  not  only  on  the 
religious  life  of  people,  but  also  on  the  world — and  its  preservation — and 
more  strongly  so  if  the  church  maintains  its  ecclesiastical  character. 

As  Kuyper  said:  “And  it  is  through  indirect  influence  that  the  church  as 
institute  blesses  the  whole  nation  and  the  entire  life  of  a nation.  . . . that  that 
blessing  will  be  all  the  greater  and  all  the  more  delightful  the  clearer  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  shines  in  God’s  churches,  and  in  those  churches  it  will  burn  all 
the  stronger  the  purer  the  flame  and  the  purer  the  atmosphere  is  in  which 
that  flame  flares  up.”4° 

In  Bonhoeffer’s  opinion:  “Only  if  the  salt  remains  salt  and  keeps  its 
purifying,  spicy  power,  can  the  earth  be  preserved  by  the  salt.  For  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  earth’s  sake,  salt  must  remain  salt  and  the  community' 
must  continue  to  belong  to  the  disciples,  which  it  is  through  Christ’s  call. 
Therein  will  lie  both  its  true  influence  on  this  earth  and  its  power  to 
preserve.”41 

Kuyper  also  used  the  salt  imagery:  “Thus  it  remains  according  to  die  rule 
as  Christ  himself  put  it:  His  church  a city  on  the  mountain,  which  catches 
everyone’s  eye  from  afar.  His  church  a salt  in  the  midst  of  this  worldly  life  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  decay  in  that  world.”42 

37  Ibid.,  22.  See  also  324:  The  clergyman  in  the  church  service  “speaks  not  to  the  world, 
but  to  those  who  are  cut  off  from  the  world  and  included  in  the  covenant.” 

38  Kuyper,  Het  calvinisme,  59:  Church  discipline  has  been  established  “not  only  to  cut  off 
scandals,  nor  only,  and  not  even  primarily,  to  prune  vines  that  grow  too  abundantly,  but  in 
order  that  God's  Covenant  be  kept  sacred,  and  that  the  impression  be  firmly  established  in  the 
world  beyond  the  church  that  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.” 

39  Ibid.,  43. 

40  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  II,  273. 

41  Bonhoeffer,  Navolging,  75-76. 

42  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  II,  273. 
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An  important  fact  regarding  both  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  is  that  the 
institutional  church  and  Christian  religious  life  do  not  converge:  “the  per- 
sonal life  of  the  believer  essentially  lies  outside  its  organization.”43  The 
institutional  church  has  a bearing  on  only  part  of  people’s  religious  life.  To 
put  it  another  way:  religious  life  is  not  absorbed  into  the  church  as  institute; 
religion  is  experienced  in  the  world  in  particular,  and  within  the  world  there 
is  no  isolated  sacred  terrain — all  of  life  is  religion.  That  is,  both  men  believed 
that  a clericalization  of  life  was  taboo.  Kuyper  based  his  belief  on  the  concept 
of  sphere  sovereignty,  while  Bonhoeffer’s  belief  was  based  on  his  opinion 
about  the  divine  mandates,  according  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  community 
is  not  allowed  to  be  dominant  in  other  terrains.  This  directly  touches  on  the 
position  of  the  institutional  church  in  society. 

The  Church  as  Institute  in  Society 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Bonhoeffer’s  and  Kuyper’s  arguments  are 
aimed  at  society.  After  all,  God  is  involved  with  the  world  and  that  is  why  the 
same  applies  for  the  Christian  religion.  That  is  also  why  the  church  is 
oriented  toward  the  world,  whereby  the  intention  is  that  the  church  influ- 
ences the  world.  But  what  is  the  role  of  the  church  as  institute  in  this?  That 
is  an  indirect  one  because  both  Kuyper  and  Bonhoeffer  opposed  a clerical- 
ization of  life.  For  that  reason,  a clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
Christian  community  on  the  one  hand  and  secular  society  on  the  other. 

In  Kuyper’s  opinion:  “That  is  why  power  for  the  greater  good  can  only  be 
exerted  if  one  firmly  keeps  in  mind  that  the  community  of  Christ  can  never 
directly,  but  only  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  civilian  society,  have  an 
effect.  ...  In  short:  A strict  confessional  church,  but  no  confessional  civilian 
society,  no  confessional  state.  This  secularization  of  state  and  society  is  one  of 
the  most  profound  basic  principles  of  Calvinism.”44 

Bonhoeffer  stated:  “.  . . that  world  is  world  and  community  is  community, 
and  that  still  God’s  word  must  come  from  within  the  community  to  be  sent 
throughout  the  world  as  the  message  that  the  earth  and  all  that  exists  on  it, 
is  of  the  Lord;  that  is  the  ‘political’  character  of  the  religious  community.”45 

In  both  Kuyper’s  and  Bonhoeffer’s  thinking,  therefore,  there  is  room  for 
only  a more  limited  role  of  the  institutional  church  within  society — “here 
there  is  not  the  potestas  architectonica  in  it.”46  Both  were  of  the  opinion  that 

43  Kuyper,  Encyclopaedic , part  III,  194. 

44  Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  II,  278-79. 

45  Bonhoeffer,  Navolging,  210. 

46  Kuyper,  Encyclopaedic,  part  III,  194. 
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“the  church”  should  be  oriented  toward  society,  not  as  an  institute,  but 
through  the  people.  Here  also  the  use  of  a dual  ecclesiology  is  important:  the 
“narrow”  church  concept  concerns  a church  that  is  clearly  distinct,  yes,  even 
in  its  organization,  removed  from  it.  The  “broad”  church  concept,  on  the 
other  hand,  concerns  the  church  as  it  stands  in  the  world,  yes,  that  takes  place 
in  the  world.  To  Kuyper’s  mind  this  was  the  “true  church”:  “the  continued 
effect  of  the  powers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.”47  The  attitudes  of 
both  these  church  forms  in  relation  to  society,  therefore,  are  different. 

Kuyper  indicates  this  explicitly  in  one  of  his  descriptions  of  the  various 
forms  of  church: 

The  church  as  institute  exists  through  the  offices,  which  Christ 
established,  and  hence  exclusively  serves  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  collection,  and  furthermore 
church  discipline,  which  arises  from  the  Sacrament  as  a matter  of 
course.  As  things  stand  now,  of  course  the  Church  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  public  life,  is  completely  separated  from  it  and  stands 
opposite  from  it.  However,  if  one  realizes  that  the  Church  is  not  merely 
institute,  but  is  also  an  organism , and  as  such  consists  of  believers,  with 
the  many  powers  of  grace  living  amongst  them  and  working  in  them, 
then  of  course  it’s  an  entirely  different  matter.  Then  those  believers  are 
the  same  people  who  in  their  families  act  as  parents  and  children,  in 
their  businesses  as  patrons  and  workers,  in  society7  as  citizens  and  who, 
as  such,  make  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  felt  in  their  domestic  lives,  in 
their  education,  in  their  businesses  and  in  all  contacts  with  people  and 
also  as  citizens  in  society.  Whereas  the  Church  as  institute  is  removed 
from  the  world  and  therefore  stands  opposite  to  it,  the  Church  as 
organism  enters  into  the  life  of  the  world  in  exactly  the  opposite  way, 
turns  it  around,  gives  it  another  form,  raises  it  and  sanctifies  it.4^ 

Bonhoeffer  also  clearly  expressed  his  view  about  it  in  Ethik :49 

It  is  for  example  the  question,  whether  capitalism  or  socialism  or 
collectivism  are  economic  systems  that  obstruct  religion  to  such  an 


47  Harm  Jan  Langman,  Kuyper  en  de  volkskerk.  Em  dogmatisch-ecclesiologische  studie  (Kam- 
pen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1950),  117.  Langman  takes  this  emphasis  from  Abraham  Kuyper,  E voto 
Dordraceno.  Toelichting  op  den  Heidelbergscben  catechismus,  part  II  (Amsterdam:  Wormser, 
1893). 

4 Kuyper,  De  gemeene  gratie,  part  III,  424-25. 

49  Bonhoeffer,  Ethik,  in  particular  in  the  chapter  “Over  de  mogelijkheid  van  het  woord 
van  de  kerk  aan  de  wereld,”  354-64.  For  a comparison,  see  Dekker,  De  kerb  lost  niets  op, 
104-12. 
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extent.  For  the  church  there  is  a twofold  course  of  action-,  on  the  one  hand , 
in  a delimiting  and  negative  way,  but  with  God’s  authority,  it  will  have 
to  declare  objectionable  such  economic  convictions  that  clearly  keep 
people  from  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand , it  will  positively 
without  God’s  authority,  but  only  on  the  authority  of  the  advice  given 
with  a sense  of  responsibility  by  Christian  experts,  be  able  to  offer  its 
contributions  to  a new  order.  Both  courses  can  be  clearly  distinguished. 
The  first  course  is  that  of  the  office,  the  second  that  of  the  diaconate 
[originally  Bonhoeffer  wrote  “laymen”  here],  the  former  divine,  the 
latter  worldly  the  former  that  of  the  divine  word,  the  latter  that  of 
Christian  life.50 


Conclusion 

When  we  review  the  foregoing  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  one  can  point  out 
many  similarities  between  Kuyper’s  and  Bonhoeffer’s  views  about  the  church, 
which  does  not  mean  that  their  ideas  were  exactly  the  same.  For  our  pur- 
poses, we  looked  for  those  points  on  which  they  agreed  and  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  differences  and  nuances  that  we  also  could  have  found — 
differences  and  nuances  that  are  obviously  connected  to  the  times  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  their  different  confessional  back- 
grounds, but  which  also  result  from  the  fact  that  they  undoubtedly  thought 
differently  about  a number  of  issues.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  do  not 
differ  to  such  an  extent  that  the  picture  of  their  ecclesiologies,  which  we  have 
outlined  here,  is  not  well  founded.  We  have  tried  to  describe  the  main 
features  of  their  ways  of  thinking  and  believe  that  there  is  much  agreement 
between  the  two  in  those  areas.  Especially  in  regard  to  the  place  and  the 
function  of  the  church  as  institute  within  society,  Kuyper’s  and  Bonhoeffer’s 
views  show  great  similarities: 

• The  church  institute  is  of  relative  importance  because  the  primary  concern 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Kuyper)  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  this 
world  (Bonhoeffer). 

• The  church  institute  is  characterized  by  and  is  in  principle  limited  to 
preaching  God’s  word  and  administering  the  sacraments  and  should  be  as 
pure  a religious  community  as  it  can  be. 

• As  such,  the  institute  is  certainly  of  essential  importance  to  the  world, 


50  Ibid.,  363-64. 
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because  it — like  the  salt  of  the  earth — offers  an  impulse  toward  Christian 
life  and  aims  for  the  preservation  of  this  world  and  humanity. 

• In  influencing  the  world,  the  institute  should  refrain  from  exercising  its 
power  in  whatever  form  and  should  watch  out  for  the  danger  that  lies  in  the 
clericalization  of  life. 


Memorial  Minute: 
Bruce  Manning 
Metzger,  February  9, 
1914,  to  February  13, 
2007 

by  James  Hamilton 
Charlesworth 


Dr.  Bruce  Maiming  Metzger  was  New 
Testament  Professor  Emeritus  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  and  one  of  the 
preeminent  American  New  Testament 
ciitics  and  biblical  translators  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  Char- 
lesworth is  the  George  L.  Collord  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Language  and  Litera- 
ture and  Director  of  the  Seminary's  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  Project.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Jesus  and  Archaeology  (2006)  and  Jesus 
and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (1992). 


Dr.  Bruce  Manning  Metzger,  born  in  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  on 
February  9,  1914,  died  in  Princeton  on  February  13,  2007,  at  the  age  of 
93.  This  “memorial  minute”  is  focused  on  three  vignettes  from  his  life:  the 
discussions  he  had  with  renowned  scholars  about  the  New  Testament,  his 
work  on  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  and  his  life  in  the  church.  Such  reflections 
help  us  understand  the  truth  of  President  Iain  Torrance’s  evaluation  of 
Metzger  as  “the  greatest  American  New  Testament  critic  and  biblical  trans- 
lator of  the  twentieth  century.”  This  exceptional  accolade  for  Metzger  was 
preceded  by  many  honors,  including  his  elections  as  president  of  the  Studi- 
orum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  (SNTS)  and  as  a corresponding  member  of 
the  British  Academy. 

Professor  Metzger  was  active  in  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Pseud- 
epigrapha  Group,  which  was  founded  in  1970  during  the  SBL’s  annual 
meeting.  Six  years  earlier,  his  alma  mater  honored  his  brilliant  career  in 
research  and  teaching  by  naming  him  the  George  L.  Collord  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

Metzger  was  sophisticated,  warm,  and  supportive  of  his  colleagues  as  well 
as  genuinely  interested  in  other  scholars’  research.  In  1975,  for  example, 
during  a seminar  on  the  Diatessaron  held  by  the  SNTS  in  Sigtuna,  Sweden, 
Metzger  distinguished  himself  in  many  discussions  and  included  not  only 
luminaries  but  also  novices  in  his  considerations.  He  focused  his  remarks  on 
the  early  texts  that  shaped  the  first  influential  harmony  of  the  gospels.  His 
discussion  partners  included  Carlo  M.  Martini  (who  would  become  Cardinal 
Martini),  Matthew  Black,  and  Kurt  Aland.  Their  names  appear  on  the 
Greek-English  New  Testament,  and  the  name  “Bruce  M.  Metzger”  also  appears 
among  them.  Metzger,  along  with  these  other  giants  of  scholarship,  knew 
both  how  to  observe  the  shaping  of  texts  that  define  our  culture  and  how  to 
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employ  the  proper  scientific  means  for  making  the  New  Testament  text 
accessible  to  people  throughout  the  world. 

Metzger  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  excitement  at  seeing  the  latest 
additions  to  the  shelf  for  new  books  in  the  Princeton  Seminary’s  Speer 
Library.  After  feasting  on  recent  books  that  announced  a new  discovery  or 
explored  a new  methodology,  and  with  a sparkle  in  his  eye,  Metzger  often 
would  approach  his  colleagues  with  enthusiasm,  asking,  “Have  you  seen  the 
new  publications?”  His  interest  in  exploring  new  areas  of  research  made  him 
perennially  youthful. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
Pseudepigrapha  chose  Metzger  to  be  responsible  for  4 Ezra , a pseudepigra- 
phon  that  preserves  one  of  the  most  penetrating  explorations  of  theodicy  ever 
written.  The  text  was  composed  by  a Jew  who  lived  after  AD  70,  when  the 
history  of  ancient  Israel  ended  and  the  Temple  disappeared  in  smoke. 
Metzger’s  nomination  received  unanimous  support.  Because  he  included  the 
Christian  additions  to  the  late-first-century  Jewish  apocalypse,  namely,  chap- 
ters 1-2  and  15-16,  he  gave  the  document  a new  name:  The  Fourth  Book  of 
Ezra.  This  title,  now  universally  known,  features  the  entire  sixteen  chapters 
that  are  represented  by  the  Latin  manuscripts. 

While  working  on  this  ancient  text,  Metzger  revealed  his  encyclopedic 
knowledge.  He  knew,  for  example,  that  King  Ferdinand  II  and  Queen 
Isabella  I were  moved  to  support  Christopher  Columbus  (Cristoforo  Co- 
lombo) because  of  a passage  in  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  Note  Metzger’s 
comment  on  this  pseudepigraphon: 

A passage  from  “the  prophet  Ezra”  encouraged  Columbus  to  venture  to 
set  sail.  In  6:42  a comment  is  made  about  God’s  work  of  creation:  “On 
the  third  day  you  commanded  the  waters  to  be  gathered  together  in  the 
seventh  part  of  the  earth;  six  parts  you  dried  up  and  kept  so  that  some 
of  them  might  be  planted  and  cultivated  and  be  of  service  before  you.” 
Although,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  water  to  dry  land  is  nearly  the 
reverse  of  Ezra’s  figures,  Columbus  was  heartened  by  Ezra’s  erroneous 
comment  on  Genesis.  In  fact,  it  was  partly  by  quoting  this  verse  to  the 
hesitant  sovereigns  of  Spain  that  Columbus  finally  obtained  financial 
support  for  his  several  voyages.”1 

The  Jew  who  composed  the  Jewish  core  of  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  gave 
Columbus  the  notion  that  there  was  much  land  to  discover  in  the  Atlantic 

1 James  H.  Charlesworth,  ed.,  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha,  2 vols.  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  1983,  1985). 
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Ocean,  and  the  explorer  quoted  this  “sacred”  text  to  obtain  support  from  the 
Spanish  monarchs.  Thus,  Metzger  disclosed  that  Columbus,  celebrated  as  the 
discoverer  of  America,  was  an  apocalyptic  visionary  who  believed  as  prophesy 
an  ancient  Jewish  text  that  promised  an  undiscovered  land  in  the  ocean 
waiting  to  be  “planted  and  cultivated.”  A true  scholars’  scholar,  Metzger 
taught  many  who  are  rightly  revered  as  distinguished  professors.  How  many 
specialists  in  Columbus  and  American  history  know  what  Metzger  clarified, 
that  a major  apocalypse  in  the  Old  Testament  pseudepigrapha  was  instru- 
mental in  discovering  our  continent? 

The  translation  and  introduction  to  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is  only  one  of 
Metzger’s  many  works  that  have  influenced  Christians  and  Jews  in  countries 
around  the  world.  What  can  be  said  about  Metzger  as  one  of  the  greatest 
biblical  scholars  of  his  day?  What  is  the  best  way  to  encapsulate  his  genius 
and  love  of  languages,  which  was  exemplified  by  his  Ph.D.  in  classics  from 
Princeton  University  in  1942? 

In  Pro  Archia , Cicero  lauded  studies  {studio)  that  “ per~noctant  nobiscum , 
peregrinator,  rusticantur ,”  that  is,  published  works  that  accompany  us  every- 
where— by  night,  on  long  journeys,  and  in  rustic  settings.  That  praise  seems 
ideally  suited  for  Metzger. 

Indeed,  Metzger  is  credited  with  an  astonishing  number  of  publications: 
298  are  listed  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  libraries.  Yet  we,  his 
colleagues,  agree  that  what  distinguished  Metzger  was  not  the  quantity  of  his 
publications,  it  was  their  exceptional  quality  and  enduring  importance.  He 
provided  all  of  us  with  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  (RSV),  the 
New  Revised  Standard  Version  (NRSV),  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
reference  works  on  how  to  evaluate  variants  in  the  Greek  New  Testament 
and  the  proper  means  to  comprehend  the  development  of  the  canon  in  our 
culture.  His  A Textual  Commentary  on  the  Greek  New  Testament ; The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament:  Its  Transmission , Corruption  and  Restoration ; and  The  Early 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  scholar’s  vade  mecum — our  dependable 
reference  books. 

Metzger  was  a deeply  committed  Christian,  and  his  colleagues  here  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  often  saw  Bruce  and  Isobel  worshipping  on 
Sundays  in  the  Nassau  Presbyterian  Church.  Long  after  he  retired,  Metzger 
continued  to  influence  scholars  and  beginning  students,  not  only  here  but  in 
many  centers  of  advanced  learning.  All  admired  his  perspicacity  and  his  faith. 
One  of  his  well-known  sayings  was  that  students  should  apply  themselves  to 
the  text  and  then  apply  the  text  to  themselves.  His'  full  life  revealed  the 
context  of  his  famous  logion  “practice  is  everything.” 
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In  his  book  Fear  and  Trembling , Soren  Kierkegaard  coined  the  concept  of 
the  “knight  of  faith,”  who,  having  made  the  movement  of  infinity,  then  makes 
the  movement  of  finiteness.  Kierkegaard  never  found  “any  reliable  example 
of  the  knight  of  faith,”  but  surely,  Metzger  was  such  an  example.  He  never 
exhibited  any  evidence  of  an  aloof  or  superior  nature,  and  he  took  delight  in 
everything:  “the  human  swarm,  in  the  new  omnibuses,  in  the  water  of  the 
Sound.”  Metzger  showed  each  day  that  faith  is  “not  an  aesthetic  emotion  but 
something  far  higher,  precisely  because  it  has  resignation  as  its  presupposi- 
tion.” As  the  knight  of  faith,  Metzger  lived  “joyfully  and  happily  every 
instant.”2  Why?  It  was  because  he  experienced  the  infinite  love  of  the 
Creator.  If  Sinatra  could  sing  that  he  lived  his  life  “my  way,”  Metzger  showed 
that  he  lived  his  life  “God’s  way.” 

How  should  we  cumulatively  salute  the  many  attractive  dimensions  of 
Metzger’s  life,  from  his  discussions  with  luminaries,  through  his  work  on  The 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  to  his  enlightened  life  of  a Christian?  We  are  assisted  in 
this  search  by  Robert  Burns’s  poem,  Mary  Morison. 

In  the  1 990s,  the  leading  Burns  scholar  in  Scotland  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  most  perspicacious  of  Burns’s  lines.  He  answered,  “Ye  are  na  Mary 
Morison!”  Some  Burns  scholars  had  not  memorized  the  verse.  Many  of  us 
might  have  answered  that  Burns’s  most  famous  words  may  be  one  of  the 
following  three: 

O wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!  [To  A Louse] 

And  we’ll  tak  a cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne.  [Auld  Lang  Syne ] 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 

A man’s  a man  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an’  a’  that, 

The  honest  man,  tho’  e’er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that.  [Zr  There  for  Honest  Poverty ] 

None  of  these  brilliant  poetic  lines  can  match  the  way  the  Scottish  poet 
demonstrated  how  to  trump  the  impossibility  of  comparing  superlatives.  His 
genius  is  reminiscent  of  how  the  scribe  of  Serek  haYahad  referred  to  the 


2 All  quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  Soren  Kierkegaard,  Fear  and  Trembling , trans. 
Walter  Lowrie  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1968). 
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ineffable  tetragrammaton  ( YHWH)  by  putting  four  black  dots  of  ink  on  the 
leather.  These  two  geniuses  showed  us  how  to  symbolize — or  at  least  point 
toward — the  incomparable. 

How  did  Burns  reveal  his  shining  brilliance?  In  superlative  terms,  he 
referred  to  all  the  attractive  young  women  at  a dance.  He  pointed  out  that 
some  were  “fair,”  others  “braw,”  and  another  “the  toast  of  a’  the  town.”  Then 
with  two  lines  he  dismissed  them  all  as  unworthy  with  a sigh,  penning  these 
words: 

I sigh’d  and  said  amang  them  a’: — 

‘Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison!’  [Mary  M orison] 

Each  of  us  knows  our  time  will  come  for  crossing  the  bar.  After  us,  giants 
will  reappear  in  the  halls  of  Princeton.  Many  may  praise  their  skill  and  genius 
as  unprecedented.  If  we  could  be  alive  in  that  far-off  day,  having  known 
Metzger,  we  might  salute  their  exceptional  talents,  then  sigh:  “Ah,  but  they 
‘are  na’”  Bruce  Manning  Metzger. 


Dr.  Bruce  Manning  Metzger  at  the  lectern. 


Dr.  Bruce  Manning  Metzger  in  his  office. 


The  Metzger  family:  Isobel,  James,  John,  Dr.  Metzger. 


Dr.  Bruce  Manning  Metzger  in  the  classroom 


AND  IN  A MEETING  WITH  THE  RSV  BlBLE  COMMITTEE. 


Tribute  to  Bruce 
Manning  Metzger 

by  John  M.  Metzger 


John  M.  Metzger  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Bruce 
Manning  Metzger,  New  Testament  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary , who  died  February  13,  2007. 
This  tribute  was  originally  prepared  and 
presented  on  Father's  Day,  June  15,  2003, 
during  Dr.  Metzger's  ninetieth  year. 


Many  highlights  of  my  father’s  life  and  work  are  well  documented  in  the 
public  record.1  On  Father’s  Day,  however,  it  is  appropriate  to  salute 
Bruce  Metzger  from  a different  vantage  point,  that  of  a family  member,  and 
to  reflect  upon  what  it  has  meant  for  me  and  my  brother,  James,  to  grow  up 
in  Dad  and  Mother’s  household  under  their  influence.  Father’s  Day  is  an 
opportunity  to  express  gratitude  for  the  rare  biblical  wisdom  and  kindness 
that  characterized  his  relations  with  me  and  the  whole  family  as  I grew  up  and 
as  I live  as  an  adult.  He  is  saluted  for  the  traits  he  consciously  imparted  to  me 
and  nurtured  in  me  and  for  those  traits  of  his  own  life  that  I emulate. 


To  Become  a Biblical  Christian 

Through  Dad’s  influence  and  example  I became  a Christian,  reconciled  to 
God,  and  learned  what  have  been  called  the  two  most  important  abilities  a 
person  must  learn:  to  love  and  to  work.  One  might  wonder  what  the  secrets 
of  child  rearing  are  for  an  ordained  minister,  because  at  times  “preachers’ 
kids”  become  notoriously  rebellious.  Dad  gave  me  a stable  home  environ- 
ment in  which  to  grow  up  and  a spiritual  heritage  linked  directly  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  church  as  a living  institution.  Dad  began  this  training  early.  On  my 
fifth  birthday  he  presented  me  with  my  first  Bible,  a gilt-edged  King  James 
Version  with  the  words  of  Christ  printed  in  red  letters.  Its  inscription 
included  a verse  reference  for  me  to  look  up:  2 Tim.  2:15,  “Study  to  shew 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.” 


1 Bruce  Manning  Metzger,  Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian  (Peabody:  Hendrickson, 
1997),  itself  reviewed  by  James  I.  Cook,  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin , n.s.,  19,  no.  3 
(1998):  326.  See  also  James  A.  Brooks,  “Bruce  Metzger  as  Textual  Critic,”  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin,  n.s.,  15,  no.  2 (1994):  156-64;  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  “Salute  to  Bruce 
Metzger,”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  n.s.,  n,  no.  3 (1990):  211-12;  and  three 
Festschriften:  Eldon  Jay  Epp  and  Gordon  D.  Fee,  eds.,  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism:  Its 
Significance  for  Exegesis,  Essays  in  Honour  of  Bruce  M.  Metzger  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1981); 
J.  H.  Petzer  and  P.  J.  Hartin,  eds.,  A South  African  Perspective  on  the  New  Testament,  Essays 
by  South  African  New  Testament  Scholars  Presented  to  Bruce  Manning  Metzger  during  His  Visit 
to  South  Africa  in  ipSy  (Leiden:  Brill,  1986);  and  Bart  D.  Ehrman  and  Michael  W.  Holmes, 
eds.,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  in  Contemporary  Research:  Essays  on  the  Status  Quaes- 
tionis,  A Volume  in  Honor  of  Bruce  M.  Metzger  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995). 
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The  Psalms  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament  were  favorites  that  Dad 
read  before  praying  with  us  at  the  morning  devotions  of  our  family,  after 
breakfast  and  before  we  went  off  to  our  various  tasks.  In  the  evening  to  close 
the  day,  Dad  or  Mother  would  read  my  brother  and  me  a Bible  story  and  a 
chapter  of  an  adventure  book  such  as  Tom  Sawyer  before  we  went  to  sleep. 

Dad  encouraged  me  as  a boy  to  memorize  scripture — not  so  much  as  to  be 
burdensome  or  demoralizing,  but  portions  such  as  Psalms  i,  8,  23,  and  1 1 7, 
the  shortest.  He  also  encouraged  me  to  memorize  Question  1 of  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism:  “What  is  man’s  chief  end?”  “Man’s  chief  end  is 
to  love  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.” 

In  1962,  when  I was  a ninth  grader,  Dad  gave  me  a copy  of  the  Oxford 
Annotated  Bible  Revised  Standard  Version,  which  had  just  been  published. 
The  scripture  reference  inscribed  at  the  front  of  the  volume  this  time  was 
Joshua  1:8,  “This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  your  mouth,  but  you 
shall  meditate  on  it  day  and  night,  that  you  may  be  careful  to  do  according 
to  all  that  is  written  in  it;  for  then  you  shall  make  your  way  prosperous,  and 
then  you  shall  have  good  success.”  I was  at  an  age  when  I could  begin  to 
understand  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  a more  mature  and  complex  way,  and 
Dad  freely  answered  and  discussed  questions  I raised  about  my  readings. 

But  beyond  having  copies  of  the  Bible  of  my  own  to  read  and  respect  and 
beyond  family  devotions,  my  brother  and  I grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
biblical  scholarship.  Family  vacations  were  structured  around  the  five-week 
summer  gatherings  when  Dr.  Eugene  Nida  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
assembled  the  core  group  of  scholars — Dr.  Allen  Wikgren,  Dr.  Matthew 
Black,  Dr.  Kurt  Aland,  Dr.  Arthur  Voobus,  and  later  Carlo  Maria  Martini,  SJ, 
of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute — to  work  on  and  prepare  a definitive  text 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  for  translators.  Over  the  tw  elve  to  fifteen  years 
that  the  committee’s  work  lasted,  Jim  and  I grew  up  in  an  environment  of 
Christian  love  and  fellowship,  for  while  the  scholars  worked,  the  wrives  and 
children  would  do  some  of  the  things  that  families  may  do  on  vacation,  such 
as  swim,  relax,  sightsee,  hike,  or  bake  cinnamon  buns.  The  weekends  were 
free  for  family  excursions. 

Because  the  committee  often  had  a balance  of  two  American  and  two 
European  members,  the  venue  for  the  meetings  alternated  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  locations  of  our  childhood  introduction  to 
Christianity  transcended  national  borders,  and  our  summers  included  the 
group  meetings  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland;  Cambridge,  England;  Bilthoven, 
Holland;  and  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire.  When  summer  ended,  we  re- 
turned to  the  Princeton  Seminary  environment  around  which  Dad’s  work 
revolved.  It  had  a Christian  community  spirit  during  the  1950s  and  early 
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1960s,  a friendly  place  where  people  are  taught  to  speak  of  God  with 
naturalness  and  humility. 

Dad  was  always  available  for  advice,  and  his  advice  was  always  clear  and 
concise.  As  a high  school  student  I asked  Dad  about  theories  of  evolution.  I 
had  probably  heard  about  them  on  the  radio.  Dad’s  profoundly  insightful 
remark  to  me  in  response  to  my  question  was,  “There  had  to  be  a push  and 
a pull.”  By  this  I understood  that  both  God  and  nature  were  involved  in  the 
process.  To  this  day  I remember  this  lesson  and,  thankfully,  never  needed  to 
agonize  over  the  issue  as  some  people  do. 

To  Love 

Dad  cherishes  my  mother  in  Christ’s  love,  and  by  his  steady  example,  he 
interpreted  for  me  with  Christian  insight  the  proper  qualities  of  love  that  a 
man  must  have  for  a woman  that  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a happy  home  and 
family.  In  addition  to  his  own  example,  Dad’s  clear-sighted  moral  teaching 
influenced  my  growing  years.  When  I was  married,  he  officiated  at  the 
ceremony,  as  he  did  also  when  my  brother  married  several  years  later. 

To  Work 

Clocks  were  a special  love  of  Dad’s.  As  a boy  Dad  had  designed  and  built 
a case  for  a banjo  clock  that  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the  dining  room  of  our 
parents’  home.  His  fascination  with  the  mechanisms  of  clocks  and  with 
cabinet  making  led  him  first  to  order  and  assemble  a grandfather  clock  with 
a German  movement  for  himself.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  that  he 
later  built  one  for  my  brother,  and  after  that,  he  assembled  a third  one  for  me 
that  we  value  as  an  heirloom.  I can  also  remember  my  grandmother,  Jane 
Mackay,  bringing  him  a mantel  clock  that  had  been  in  her  home  in  Mira- 
flores,  Peru.  It  would  not  keep  time  and  often  would  not  run  at  all.  But  after 
about  two  weeks  in  the  Metzger  household,  the  clock  was  running  again  and 
keeping  perfect  time.  Later,  Dad  acquired  a small  anniversary  clock  with  a 
circular  movement  in  a glass  dome,  which  graces  the  mantelpiece  over  the 
fireplace.  His  skill  with  clocks  is  demonstrated  when  on  the  hour  the  gentle 
chimes  begin  almost  simultaneously  in  several  different  rooms  of  the  house. 

Dad’s  love  of  clocks  exemplified  his  understanding  of  time  and  eterni- 
ty— he  is  a man  who  uses  his  time  well.  He  plans  the  use  of  time  carefully  and 
seems  never  in  a hurry  (though  sometimes  he  is  absorbed  in  his  work).  He 
always  has  time  for  a question.  Dad  has  been  able  to  produce  and  accomplish 
so  much  because  of  his  balanced,  ordered  life  in  the  perspective  of  eternity 
and  because  of  the  strong,  reliable,  and  selfless  support  of  his  wife,  Isobel. 
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A craftsman,  Dad  designed  and  created  many  pieces  of  furniture,  including 
a chess  table  with  a drawer  that  opened  on  all  four  sides,  and  an  inlaid  walking 
stick  of  walnut  wood.  He  helped  me  assemble  several  pieces  also.  In  1999,  we 
put  together  a Newport  chest  that  looks  like  an  antique.  His  skill  is  partic- 
ularly evident  in  crafting  the  seams  and  joints  to  make  them  smooth.  He  is 
meticulous  in  putting  the  drawers  together  so  that  they  slide  easily  in  and  out 
of  the  shelves  on  their  tracks. 

Dad  loves  radios,  from  the  crystal  set  he  made  as  a boy  to  the  Heathkit 
tuner  and  FM  receiver  that  he  guided  me  in  soldering  together  as  a young 
teenager.  He  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  skill  engineers  showed  in  minia- 
turizing FM  radios  such  as  the  little  square  FM  radio  he  received  by  mail 
order  that  was  less  than  one-inch  square  and  picked  up  a dozen  stations. 

His  guidance  for  me  to  perform  work  in  an  ethical  and  careful  manner 
started  at  an  early  age.  As  a boy  of  six  or  seven,  I started  a little  newspaper 
with  a toy  printing  press  that  Mother  and  Dad  had  given  me  as  a birthday 
present.  At  the  time  I had  heard  of  the  New  York  Times  slogan:  “All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print.”  I needed  a slogan  of  my  own  for  my  newspaper.  So  when 
I asked  Dad  to  suggest  a short  slogan  for  the  newspaper,  he  gave  me  one:  “Do 
Right.”  It  was  a simple,  clear,  and  short  ethical  precept  that  I happily 
incorporated  at  the  top  of  the  front  page  of  the  small  newspaper  editions. 

These  patterns  of  preparation,  careful  work,  and  attention  to  detail  were 
also  symbolized  for  me  when  as  an  eighth-  and  ninth-grader  I would  sit  next 
to  Dad  on  the  green  living  room  couch,  and  he  would  listen  to  my  transla- 
tions of  sentences  from  English  to  Latin  and  Latin  to  English.  These  are 
happy  memories. 

His  own  proofreading,  too,  was  meticulous.  Early  in  his  career  he  helped 
to  proofread  contributions  to  Theology  Today,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
and  other  periodicals  for  his  father-in-law,  John  Mackay.  In  a piece  by 
Alackay,  who  must  have  been  thinking  in  Spanish  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  Dad 
read  a passage  that  referred  to  Jesus  as  being  “bom  in  an  out  house,”  by  which 
he  meant  an  outer  building.  Realizing  that  this  rendering  of  the  words  was 
not  accurate  for  North  American  readers,  Dad  corrected  the  term,  and  the 
article  went  for  publication  in  a style  North  Americans  would  understand. 

His  guidance  also  pointed  me  in  the  direction  of  work  with  others  in 
society.  During  my  college  years  I telephoned  Dad  to  inquire  what  he 
thought  I should  do  about  joining  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  me.  “Go  ahead,”  he  encouraged  me,  “don’t 
worry  about  the  expense.  It’ll  be  worth  it.”  I was  a little  surprised  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  a gentle  push  for  me  toward  being  a joiner  of  groups  and 
organizations.  I reflected  later  that  in  Dad’s  life  he  has  benefited  through 
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joining  and  being  a leader  in  many  cultural  groups  and  organizations- — the 
publications  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  convener  of 
the  Standard  Bible  Committee,  president  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti 
Societas,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Dad’s  Lasting  Contributions  to  the  Church 

Finally,  gratitude  to  Dad  and  Mother  for  my  spiritual  formation  leads  me 
to  reflect  on  an  aspect  of  Dad’s  work  and  example  that  makes  me  the  proudest 
of  him. 

Dad  has  received  accolades  from  many  sides  and  from  many  groups. 
Through  professional  associations  and  through  his  teaching — forty-two  years 
and  twenty  doctoral  dissertations  supervised — and  his  writings — countless — 
his  network  of  friends  and  colleagues  extends  literally  worldwide.  In  the 
1960s,  when  some  biblical  scholars  doubted  the  power  of  the  Christian 
message,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  ascension.2  His 
energy  seems  boundless.  Dad’s  spirit  of  Christian  service  and  vocation  are  so 
strong  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  travel  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in 
May  2003,  at  the  age  of  89,  for  a program  on  the  theme  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  including  lectures,  preaching,  and  receptions,  that  would  have  ex- 
hausted a much  younger  man.  Yet  over  the  years,  whenever  his  schedule 
would  permit,  Dad  would  accept  with  pleasure  invitations  from  even  the  most 
modest  of  congregations  to  teach  Bible  on  Sunday  mornings.  Dad  was  never 
too  big  or  self-important  to  accept  a small  but  sincere  Bible-teaching  re- 
quest.3 

One  aspect  of  Dad’s  scholarly  work  that  has  sometimes  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognized  or  appreciated  is  that  his  work  has  brought  Christian 
believers  together  and  has  encouraged  unity  and  understanding  within  the 
ecumenical  church  at  a fundamental  biblical  level.  Take,  for  example,  his 
many  book  reviews.  Those  reviews  of  works  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars, 
particularly  during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  use  a gentle,  scholarly  tone  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  scholarship  as  it  is  “brought  into 
line  with  the  progress  of  modern  critical  research,”4  a goal  expressed  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  Sometimes  Dad  drew  attention  to  “examples  of  ultramontane 

2 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  “The  Meaning  of  Christ’s  Ascension,”  Christianity  Today  10,  no.  17 
(May  27,  1966):  3-4. 

3 In  his  ninety-third  year  he  published  his  last  book,  based  upon  Bible  lessons  given  in 
churches:  Apostolic  Letters  of  Faith , Hope,  and  Love  (Eugene:  Cascade,  2006). 

4 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  The  History  of  the  Primitive  Church,  by  Jules  Lebreton  and 
Jacques  Zeiller,  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  43,  no.  3 (Winter  1950):  55. 
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Tendenz”5  or  “writings  of  church  fathers  especially  embarrassing  to  a Jesu- 
it,’6 or  noted  a “bow  to  ecclesiastical  authoritarianism  and  obscurantism,”7  or 
that  “tradition  overrules  the  grammatico-historical  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and,  so  to  speak,  creates  history,”8  or  that  “part  of  his  discussion  of  the 
translation  of  the  word  for  ‘righteousness’  in  the  New  Testament  is  colored 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  confusion  of  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanc- 
tification.”9 By  1967,  however,  in  a review  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  Dad  wrote 
that  “during  the  past  generation  the  differences  between  the  results  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Biblical  scholarship  have  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  . . .’’IO 

Indeed,  Dad’s  biblical  scholarship  has  significantly  advanced  the  ecumen- 
ical movement,  for  example,  in  May  1973,  when  he  and  several  others 
presented  a specially  bound  copy  of  the  Collins  RSV  “Common”  Bible  to 
Pope  Paul  VI.  Unfortunately,  the  “Common”  Bible  lacked  the  full  canon  of 
books  recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  When 
these  additional  texts  were  published  on  May  19,  1977,  in  the  New  Oxford 
Annotated  Bible , with  the  Apocrypha,  it  could  at  last  be  said  that,  “Now  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  one  edition  of  the  Bible  had  received  the 
blessing  of  leaders  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  alike.”11  Dad’s  high-level  ecumenical  contacts  continued  when,  in 
Advent  1993,  he  and  several  others  presented  a Roman  Catholic  Edition 
(which  had  the  Deutero-canonical  books  standing  in  their  traditional  places 
in  the  Old  Testament)  of  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  bound  in  white 
calf  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  expressed  his  appreciation  that  such  an  edition 
was  now  available.  Dad’s  efforts  in  developing  a single  edition  of  the  scrip- 
tures that  is  acceptable  to  all  major  branches  of  Christianity  is  truly  a major 
contribution  to  church  unity. 


5 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  The  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  of  Rotne  and  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  ed.  and  trans.  James  A.  Kleist,  Sj,  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  40,  no.  3 
(Winter  1946):  45. 

6 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  Saint  Cecil  Cyprian,  by  Joseph  H.  Fichter,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  37,  no.  1 (December  1943):  53. 

7 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  The  Four  Gospels,  by  Dom  John  Chapman,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin , o.s.,  38,  no.  4 (1945):  38. 

8 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  A Catholic  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  ed.  Bernard 
Orchard,  Edmund  F.  Sutcliffe,  Reginald  C.  Fuller,  and  Ralph  Russell,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  48,  no.  2 (October  1954):  48. 

9 Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  Trials  of  a Translator,  by  Ronald  Knox,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  43,  no.  1 (Summer  1949):  51. 

10  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  review  of  The  Jerusalem  Bible,  ed.  Alexander  Jones,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin,  o.s.,  60,  no.  2 (February  1967):  46. 

" Bruce  M.  Metzger,  The  Bible  in  Translation  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic,  2001), 
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In  later  years,  Roman  Catholic  colleagues  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  SJ,  and 
Raymond  E.  Brown,  SS,  provided  complimentary  quotations  for  the  book 
jackets  of  Dad’s  own  books.  We  can  infer,  perhaps,  that  the  prodding  of 
Dad’s  early  book  reviews  contributed  a stimulant  and  a standard  for  Roman 
Catholic  biblical  studies  to  emulate,  which  we  have  seen  reach  fruition  forty 
or  fifty  years  later.  This,  again,  is  a demonstration  of  Dad’s  unique,  personal 
contribution  to  the  church  universal. 

In  concluding  this  tribute  to  a quiet,  humble,  deeply  spiritual,  yet  brilliant, 
father  and  husband,  leader  of  our  home  and  family,  we  may  heartily  and 
emphatically  paraphrase  a well-known  saying:  this  scholar  is  not  without 
honor  in  his  own  home! 
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Updike,  John.  Terrorist.  New  York:  Alfred  Knopf,  2006.  Pp.  310.  $24.95. 

Purity  is  a dangerous  idea.  In  the  appropriate  context,  it  can  inspire 
veneration,  humility,  or  healthy  contrition.  But  its  abuses  have  extended  from 
mysogyny  to  genocide.  As  an  abstract  ideal  it  attracts  the  zealous,  the 
fanatical,  and  the  desperate,  ready  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  “certainty”  all 
uncomfortable  ambiguities.  More  than  one  bloody  ethnic  war  has  been 
waged  under  the  banner  of  purification. 

The  genius  of  John  Updike’s  most  recent  novel  lies  in  his  imaginative  grasp 
of  the  power  of  purity  as  a motivating  ideal.  The  simplistic  notion,  widely 
marketed  since  9/1 1,  that  terrorists  are  evil,  hate-mongering  conspirators 
without  conscience  perpetuates  a dangerous  (or  at  least  useless)  stereotype 
that  obscures  the  profound  psychological  and  religious  forces  that  inspire 
young  people  to  strap  bombs  onto  their  bodies  and  commit  what  seem  to  be 
random  acts  of  violence.  In  Teirorist , Updike  invites  us  to  imagine  how  a 
young  man  might  find  himself  on  the  brink  of  just  such  a decision  with  no 
more  malice  or  hatred  than  many  others  among  the  disenchanted  adolescent 
hordes  at  his  urban  high  school. 

Ahmad  Ashmawy  Alulloy,  eighteen-year-old  son  of  an  Irish-American 
mother  and  an  Egyptian  father  he  can  barely  remember,  finds  refuge  from 
the  materialistic  squalor  of  a New  Jersey  factory  town  and  from  his  mother’s 
directionless  bohemianism  in  the  Muslim  faith  he  claims  and  practices  scru- 
pulously under  the  guidance  of  Shaikh  Rashid.  This  teacher’s  contempt  for 
“atheist  Western  scholars”  includes  all  who  presume  to  raise  questions,  by 
means  of  academic  historical  scholarship,  about  the  integrity  and  inspiration 
of  the  Qur’an.  His  hope  for  Ahmad  is  to  foster  a “thirst  for  Paradise,”  which 
he  describes  as  “a  bliss  chaste  and  unending,  and  not  literal  copulation  with 
physical  women,”  though  the  image  of  dark-eyed  houris  is  offered  to  the 
faithful  as  a standard  enticement  to  that  blessed  afterlife. 

The  satisfaction  Ahmad  takes  in  his  own  religious  devotion  competes,  of 
course,  with  his  attraction  to  girls,  especially  to  a nubile  young  African 
American  classmate.  Driven  by  a curiosity  he  knows  to  be  dangerous  to  his 
spiritual  well-being,  he  visits  her  church  and  listens  to  her  choir’s  lengthy 
rendition  of  “What  a Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,”  which  he  finds  confusing  for 
its  theological  intimacy  and  for  the  unsettling  eroticism  of  the  performance. 
His  singleness  of  mind  is  also  made  more  difficult  by  the  efforts  of  his  school 
counselor — who  is  tired  and  disillusioned  but  still  capable  of  the  reawakened 
hope  that  lies  in  the  occasional  exceptional  student — to  get  him  to  college. 
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Ahmad  wants  only  to  study  Qur’an  and  to  be  pure  of  heart. 

Innocence  like  Ahmad’s  is  vulnerable.  His  combination  of  intelligence  and 
ethnic  identification,  his  need  for  employment  and  disengagement  from 
community,  all  make  him  an  easy  target  for  a group  of  terrorists  who  need 
skilled  operatives.  Gradually  their  version  of  jihad  comes  to  make  sense  to 
him,  for  reasons,  however,  somewhat  different  from  theirs  but  consistent 
with  his  own  high-minded  training.  On  the  eve  of  a large  and  life-defining 
assignment,  one  of  his  new  cohorts  arranges  for  the  very  girl  who  has  most 
attracted  Ahmad — a girl  whose  charms  he  has  steadily  resisted — to  meet  and 
seduce  him.  In  a surprisingly  touching  encounter,  the  two  acknowledge  both 
their  long-frustrated  mutual  attraction  and  their  fundamental  ideological 
incompatibility.  Their  uncertain  and  short-circuited  lovemaking,  manipu- 
lated, managed,  and  unromantic  as  it  is,  suggests  a longing  in  both  that 
neither  finds  any  hope  of  fulfilling  in  the  contexts  of  their  blighted  youth  in 
an  urban  wasteland. 

Spiritual  squalor  is  Updike’s  strong  suit.  His  descriptions  of  a wide  range 
of  conditions  give  this  novel,  like  his  others,  a bleak  backdrop  of  dreams 
deferred  and  shriveled  to  the  dimensions  of  stolen  sex  and  mindless  enter- 
tainment, including  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  middle-aged;  the  spiritual 
bankruptcy  of  those  ordained  to  teach,  preach,  and  lead;  the  emptiness  of 
self-indulgence,  mass-marketed  and  normalized;  and  the  addictions  to  which 
American  consumers  are  accustomed  by  long  conditioning.  Just  when  the 
images  of  diminishment  and  despair  begin  to  border  on  tedious  (and  some- 
times on  cliche),  however,  he  provides  a scene,  a sentence,  or  a moment  of 
insight  that  reminds  us  how  light  comes  into  the  darkness — the  very  darkness 
out  of  which,  we  suddenly  remember,  we  are  called.  Summoned  by  name. 
Updike’s  theological  imagination  saves  his  stories  from  relentlessness. 
Though  they  remind  us  of  our  losses,  and  sometimes  of  our  own  failures,  and 
though  this  story  in  particular  insists  upon  the  painful  irony  of  a piety  one  has 
to  admire,  at  times,  in  a young  man  driven  by  all  we  are  being  taught  to  fear, 
they  also  reiterate  this  truth  about  redemption:  that  the  redemptive  moment 
may  come  by  means  no  one  would  guess  or  choose,  that  the  unlikeliest  among 
us  may  be  agents  of  redemption,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  loving  our  enemies 
lies  partly  in  what  we  stand  to  learn  from  them. 

Both  as  a sharp  reminder  to  those  who  “seek  after  righteousness”  how 
perilous  is  the  path  without  right  discernment,  and  as  a mirror  held  up  to  a 
public  easily  tempted  into  paranoia  and  formula  politics,  the  novel  serves  a 
timely  purpose.  As  a coming-of-age  novel,  it  offers  a surprising  and  compas- 
sionate portrait  of  a young  man  under  pressures  that  are  peculiar  to  his 
generation,  race,  and  class  and  yet  utterly  recognizable.  In  Ahmad’s  story 
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readers  are  led  to  reflect  with  timely  specificity  how  fatal,  even  tragic, 
decisions  may  be  driven  not  by  hatred  but  by  spiritual  hunger. 

Marilyn  Chandler  McEntyre 
Westmont  College 

Miller-McLemore,  Bonnie  J.  In  the  Midst  of  Chaos:  Caring  for  Childre?j  as 
Spiritual  Practice.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  2007.  Pp.  250.  $21.95. 

From  the  author  of  several  books  addressing  the  theological  dilemmas  of 
motherhood  and  child  rearing  in  a postmodern  world  comes  another  work 
incorporating  this  dilemma  as  a spiritual  practice.  Bonnie  J.  Miller-McLem- 
ore gracefully  tackles  the  seeming  paradox  of  spirituality  “in  the  midst  of 
chaos,”  or  more  specifically,  practicing  spirituality  while  raising  children.  She 
presents  the  problem  posed  by  a traditional  Christianity  that  values  the 
monastic,  the  time  of  silence  and  solitude,  as  being  the  primary  way  we  access 
God  in  spiritual  practice,  noting  that  Christian  history  has  exalted  those  who 
have  abandoned  society  and  worldly  concerns  to  seek  God.  Miller-McLem- 
ore’s  work  offers  a remedy  to  this  tendency  as  it  tries  to  “redeem  chaos”  and 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  holy  in  the  midst  of  the  mundane. 

Drawing  extensively  from  her  experience  as  a mother  of  three  sons, 
Miller-McLemore  discusses  with  thoughtful  complexity  the  practices  of  play, 
doing  justice,  reading,  and  letting  go  as  instances  in  which  we  can  see  the 
divine  at  work  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  Echoing  her  earlier 
work  on  childhood,  Let  the  Children  Come : Reimagining  Childhood  from  a 
Christian  Perspective,  she  advocates  taking  children  seriously  and  attending  to 
the  theological  and  philosophical  questions  they  raise.  Although  I recognized 
that  a minimal  amount  of  the  material  presented  was  repeated  from  Let  the 
Children  Come , this  work  goes  further,  by  applying  this  new  view  of  children 
as  agents  in  the  practical  arena  of  daily  spirituality  and  by  providing  numer- 
ous examples  of  what  it  means  to  take  children  seriously  (see  specifically 
chapter  6,  “Doing  Justice  and  Walking  Humbly  with  Kids”). 

Miller-McLemore  draws  on  a wide  variety  of  “experts”  to  bolster  her 
discussion  on  spirituality  in  the  midst  of  chaos:  theologians,  psychoanalysts, 
authors,  poets,  pastors,  and  children  themselves  all  contribute  to  the  conver- 
sation. In  the  Midst  of  Chaos  provides  a readable  treatise  on  the  beautiful  and 
mysterious  ways  that  God  is  present  in  the  act  of  raising  and  being  with 
children.  As  a pastor  who  brings  her  five-month-old  son  to  work,  I found  this 
book  engaging  and  timely,  and  felt  that  it  spoke  to  my  own  feelings  that  I had 
essentially  lost  the  opportunity  for  “real”  spiritual  practices  conducted  in 
silence  and  solitude.  In  the  Midst  of  Chaos  offered  a way  for  me  to  begin  a new 
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phase  in  my  spiritual  journey — one  that  incorporates  the  sacred  acts  involved 
in  caring  for  a child. 

Carolyn  Browning  Helsel 
John  Calvin  Presbyterian  Church, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
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"What  a welcome  contribution  to  the  vexed  debate  on  same-sex  marriage, 
where  passion,  paranoia,  and  prejudice  have  ruled  the  conversation  far  too 
long.  Johnson  leaves  no  angle  of  the  issue  unconsidered  here,  and  anyone  from 
whatever  position  who  takes  this  debate  seriously  will  be  obliged  to  read 
A Time  to  Embrace.  Indispensable  for  its  thoughtful  moral  analysis." 

— Peter  Gomes 
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scholarship,  incisive  in  its  reasoning, 
faithful  in  its  theology,  lucid  in  its 
writing,  and  helpfully  pastoral  in  its 
advice.  With  denominations  teetering 
on  schism  over  gay  ordination  and 
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